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Trade-Union Movement and Wages in Brazil ' 
By James A. Rowan, of Rio de Janeiro 


NY consideration of labor organizations in Brazil impresses one 

A immediately with the futility of making comparisons with 

similar organizations in English-speaking countries and of 
attempting to define either by pointing out their differences. 

Growth of trade-unionism is dependent largely upon industrial 
development, and the explanation of the backwardness of labor or- 
ganization in Brazil lies in the fact that Brazil is almost entirely an 
agricultural country with few industries. 

At present over one-half of the country’s commerce is connected 
with the growing, roasting, selling, and buying of her staple product, 
coffee. Of organizations among the workers in the coffee industry 
there are almost none. The extensive fazenda or plantation system 
of growing coffee militates against the organization of the workers, 
because it approaches very closely the old system of feudalism. 
Life on the coffee plantation is similar to that in a little kingdom. 
Ordinarily the only way in which an individual can affect working 
conditions is by Lovee for some other coffee plantation. And 
there is no record of any man being able to take enough of his co- 
workers along with him to eause a crisis in the coffee-growing industry. 
Very often the workers’ homes are owned by the “fazendeiro”’; 
the religion of the workers is determined by him, and every phase of 
their existence is subject to his power. 

The conditions under which the other agricultural products of the 

country are grown place very definite obstacles in the way of any 
extensive organizations of labor. 
The country is industrialized to a very smal! extent, even in the 
most progressive parts. The factory system is almost entirely 
unknown except for certain trades in which national manufacturers 
are trying, with the assistance of a very heavy import tax, tg@-meet 
foreign competition. There are numerous small factories, but these 
are widely separated and in different trades, so that it is almost 
impossible to weld together a group of workers in the same trade 
powerful enough to force a wage increase or to produce any consid- 
erable change in working conditions. 

For these reasons and for many others the only labor unions that 
exist in Brazil are composed of workers who in other countries would 
wield @ comparatively small influence in labor affairs. The steel 
workers, the miners, and the railroad employees have a relatively 


ene 





1 The first of two articles dealing with the organized laber movement in Brazil. 
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unimportant share in labor organization in Brazil because of their 
very small numbers. Of course this condition is changing and will 
continue to change as the enormous resources of the country are 
opened up. But at the present time, the organizations of clerks, of 
waiters, of taxi drivers, of workers in the building trades, of cooks, 
of garment workers, of dock laborers, of bakers, and of printers 
are the most important in the country, in so far as labor organization 
is important in Brazil. 

While a large proportion of workers of all kinds are organized, the 
tendency seems to be toward organizing general labor unions which 
admit members from almost any trade. This fact may detract from 
the unions’ efficiency, but in view of the small unions that would be 
produced if they separated individual crafts into unions the present 
system is probably as advantageous as any other. 


Objects of Brazilian Labor Unions 


HE primary objects of the labor union in Brazil seem to be to 
protect its members in time of sickness and to provide pro- 
fessional services that otherwise would be unavailable, such, for 
instance, as dental and medical attention at reduced rates. Coopera- 
tion among members of the same organization in their services 
toward each other reduces sreatly many of the costs of living that 
are very high in Brazil. These organizations are very active socially, 
some of them devoting more time and money to promoting social 
affairs than to betterment of working conditions. 

The reasons for (what would seem to the mind of the fraternally 
inclined English-speaking laborite) the colorlessness of the Brazilian 
trade-union movement, is due to the absence, in Brazil, of the stress 
under which the northerner works. There is less need for organiza- 
tion and for work of any kind than there is in the competitive countries 
of the north. The racial elements and the climatic conditions are 
such that no intense organizing is necessary for the making of a 
living and for protection against capital. There is no such thing as 
land starvation in Brazil; due to the sparseness of population, making 
a living is easy, perhaps too easy. A great deal of the energy shown 
by the immigrant upon his arrival here is lost soon after, particularly 
if he goes north into the warmer parts of the country. 


Labor Movement in the Various Brazilian Cities 


ORGANIZATION of labor unions in Brazil has been very natu- 

rally limited to the larger cities suchas Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, and Santos. At the city of Santos, the world’s 
largest coffee port, every group of workers has its own association 
or guild to which the members pay fees, receiving in return medica 
attention, part pay during illness, and other benefits. In certain 
of these organizations the directorate has the power to call tle 
members out on strike, usually after a favorable vote by a majority 
of the members, in order to force an increase in wages or to secure 
some other reform. Strikes have been called by the dock company 
laborers, by the teamsters, by the independent stevedores, by laborers 
on building operations, by certain groups of laborers on the S:o 
Paulo Railway, and by others. 
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Santos —While the associations of workers in Santos have been 
more active, perhaps, than those elsewhere in the country, they are 
not actually strong labor unions and so far as is known, are not 
united into any strong federation. The work of the dock laborers 
and others engaged in transporting coffee is very important to Brazil 
and to the rest of the world, because Santos is the none-too-capable 
outlet through which the world’s coffee pours, and any interference 
with its functions is likely to have an uncomfortable reaction on 
the purse of anyone who drinks or buys coffee. 

At Santos the ordinary laborer employed on the wharves by the dock 
company receives 9.6 milreis? per day of eight hours, lasting from 7 
o’clock in the morning until 4 in the afternoon. These men receive 2 
milreis for each hour of overtime, or for work on Sundays or holidays. 
As the number of holidays is very large in Brazil, the incomes of the 
workingmen are very materially increased by this overtime agree- 
ment. The teamsters are regarded as skilled laborers and receive 
15 milreis per day. The Sao Paulo Railway and the City of Santos 
Improvement. Co., both very large employers of labor, have wage 
scales for common labor ranging upward from approximately 10 

uilreis a day. In Santos more than 70 per cent of the people are 
engaged in manual labor. 

Sao Paulo.—In the city of Sao Paulo, perhaps the most progressive 
in Brazil and one of the fastest-growing cities in South America, 
there are very few labor organizations of any kind. The associations 
that do exist apparently have no influence toward raising wages, 
being formed for the sole purpose of giving benefits of the kind 
mentioned earlier in this article, These organizations are able to 
function only with the approval of the employers, and cooperate very 
little with each other. 

The strongest labor organization in existence at the present time 
in the city of Sao Paulo is the Uniaio Auxiliadora Paulista, the con- 
stitution of which appears below. 


CoNsTITUTION AND By-Laws or THE UNIAo AUXILIADORA PAULISTA 
Denominations, headquarters, and objectives 


Articte 1. The Unido Auxiliadora Paulista was founded on November 6, 
1922, in the capital of the State of Sao Paulo, where it has its headquarters and 
legal residence. It is composed of people without regard to class or to pro- 
fessional, religious, or race prejudice; its duration is indefinite and its objectives 
are to give financial help to its members in accordance with these by-laws. 


Admission to membership 


Art, 2. Candidates to be admitted as paying members of this association 
must fulfill the following conditions: 
ay ved in good health and have a medical certificate from doctor indicated by 

e board. 

(2) A new member found suffering from any chronic disease shall be expelled 
from membership, losing all of his rights. 

(3) Be of good conduct socially and morally. | 

(4) Be more than 14 and less than 50 years of age. 

(5) Have no physical defects which prevent his working or may cause future 
deformities. é 

(6) The following are considered as physical defects: Blindness, or deformity, 
of arms or legs. 





* Paper milreis is worth about 12 cents. 
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(7) Be proposed by a member who is more than 18 years of age, said proposa’ 
being accompanied by the name, the nationality, address, aud profession ¢; 
trade of the applicant for membership. 

(8) Pay an entrance fee of 10 milreis and pay monthly dues; if over 18 vears of 
age, being then included in class A. Minors pay 5 milreis entrance fee and thei; 
monthly dues, and are put into class B. 

(9) Members over 18 pay 2 milreis per month as dues and those under 18 years 
pay 1 mitreis. 

(10) The entrance fee may be paid in four monthly installments. 


Classes of members 


Art. 3. Members are divided into five classes as follows: 

. (1) Paying members, i.e., those who have paid entrance fees and pay monthly 
ues. 

(2) Those who for 12 months have asked for no assistance, and those who 
bring in five new members. 

(3) Nonmembers who donate 500 milreis or more to the union. 

(4) Honorary members (outsiders who have greatly helped the union). 

(5) Charter members who joined the union at the first meeting, November 
5, 1922. 

Members’ rights a 

Art. 4. All members who have paid their dues have the privilege of proposing 
new rights. 

Art. 5. Members, with the exception of honorary members, have the right 
to benefits as follows: 

(1) Class A members, when sick and unable to work, on presenting medical 
certificates—4 milreis for the first 3 days; 3 milreis for the next 9 days; 2 milreis 
thereafter up to 120 days, after which the extension of further aid shall be 
optional with the board.’ - 

(2) Class B members—one-half of the above benefits. 

(3) Members who fall sick several times in close suecession at intervals of 
less than six months shall receive benefits in accordance with the provisions of 
section (1) above, until they have been sick 180 days. 

(4) Members who have exhausted the benefits payable under section (1) shall 
receive no further aid until after the expiration of 180 days. 

(5) Payment of benefits shall be suspended when doctor declares the member 
able to work. 

(6) Benefits hecome payable three days after the board is informed in writing 
of the member’s sickness. 

(7) Members may withdraw from membership, temporarily, upon written 
application to the board specifying the period for which withdrawal is desired. 

(8) Members granted six months’ suspension of membership reenter upon the 
ype of their rights as members 30 days after termination of the suspension 
period. 

(9) The union will pay funeral benefits of 150 milreis to class A members and 
of 75 milreis to class B members. 





Duration of rights 


Art. 8. After the expiration of the periods specified below, counting from the 
date of their admittance and after the payment of the entrance fees and dues, 
members have the following rights: 

(1) After six months they are entitied to receive the aid provided for in article 4. 

(2) After 12 months they have the right to debate and to vote or be voted 
for in the general meetings; also to request the board to call a general meeting. 

(3) Minors of 18 years of age or less may not debate in general assemblies, 1107 
tea. os be voted for. They may not propose new members except under certain 
conditions. 


Duties of members 


ArT. 9. The following are the members’ obligations as regards the union: 
(1) To serve in the offices to which they are elected. 


2 — 





3 Presumably these are daily benefits. 
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(2) To abide by the resolutions of the union and its various locals, of the 
general meeting and of the board, when these are in aceordance with the law. 
~ (3) To fulfill the by-law regulations with the greatest care. 

(4) To be present at a!l general meetings and, when invited, at board meetings. 

(5) To notify the board in writing, as soon as possible, when they become sick. 

(6) To pay their monthly dues punctually, even when sick or temporarily 
suspended. 

(7) Upon the death of a member, to pay a funeral assessment—Class A members 
to pay 1 milreis, and Ciass B members 500 reis. 

(8) To accept any post offered them by election or appointment, declining 
only for just reasons within two days. 

(9) To make ail complaints and communications to board in writing, so that 
the same will be legal. 

(10) To resign from any administrative positionsin the union if having any 
business relations whatsoever with the union. : 


Penalties 


Art. 10. Members two months behind in their dues without just cause shall 
be suspended or lose all social rights, but may be reinstated 30 days after liqui- 
dating their debt to the union. 

Art. 11. The following members will be expelled, losing all payments made 
into the union: 

(1) Members six months behind in dues. 

(2) Members whose acts, direct or indirect, injure the union. 

(3) Members found guilty of infamous crimes. 

(4) Directors who refuse to inform their successors of action already taken. 

(5) Members found working at their own or any other trade while receiving 
sick benefits shall lose their social rights for six months. 

Art. 12. Directors who fail to appear at three meetings in succession without 
just cause automatically vacate their office. 

Art. 13. The board may inflict other penalties not herein specified, notifying 
the general meeting of same. 

Arr. 14. The punished member may appeal against penaltics imposed on him 
by proper petition to the first general meeting or to a special meeting, furnishing 
evidence in defense. 

Composition and election of the board 


Art. 15. The union board shall be composed of 12 members as follows: Presi- 
dent, vice president, first and second secretaries, first and second treasurers, 
and 6 members of the council, elected for one year in general meeting by majority 
vote. Atsame time three substitutes for members of the council shall be elected, 
who shall take office only when a vacancy occurs. 

Art. 16. The board shall be elected at a general meeting held the first fortnight 
in June and take office the first fortnight in July. 

Art. 17. The board shall be responsible to the union for its acts and also for 
its administration. 

Duties of the board 


Art. 18. The duties of the board shall be: 

(1) To see that the provisions of these by-laws and the resolutions of the 
general meeting are carried out. 

(2) To manage all social affairs and take proper care of union property, always 
with a view to maximum security and economic development. 

(3) ‘Fo call a general meeting at the times stated herein and also special mect- 
ings when necessary or requested, action being taken only after deliberation at 
sessions of the board. 

(4) The board must meet regularly twice a week, oftener if deemed necessary. 

(5) To pass upon applications for membership. 

(6) To suspend or expel members who violate the by-laws, notifying the next 
general meeting of same. 

(7) To give an account of their acts to the June and December general meetings. 

(8) Make reports of its administration during the year, with full details of 
receipts and expenditures. 

(9) To appoint committees to investigate cases of members receiving sick pay. 

(10) To represent the union at solemn ceremonies not political or religious. 

(11) To promote, whenever opportune, festivals for the benefit of the union. 

(12) To call up substitutes in the proper order to fill vacancies on the board or 
any other vacant posts. 
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(13) To take proper steps on any difficult case unforeseen in these by-laws 
and inform a general meeting of same. ; 

Art. 19. The president’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To preside at sessions of the board, explaining the business in hand anq 
submitting the same for discussion, in proper order. ; 

(2) To call regular and special meetings. 

(3) To sign, jointly with the first secretary and treasurer, receipts, orders, or 
documents relating to union property. 

Ps. To initial the union books and to sign declarations of opening and closing 
or same. 

(5) To sign acts of the board and union meetings. 

(6) ‘To make out, with the help of the first secretary and other members, te 
board’s annual report. 

(7) To have the second president substitute for him when he is forced t. })e 
absent for more than seven days or whenever he is unable to be present at 
meetings. 

Art. 20. The vice president’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To substitute for the president whenever necessary. 

Art. 21. The first secretary’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To see to it that the union’s books are made out as scrupulously and as 
clearly as possible and to keep in proper order all correspondence, the register 
of members, and other business in the proper books. 

(2) To notify, within three days, persons newly admitted to membership, 
members elected or appointed to any position or committee, and members sis- 
pended or expelled. 

(3) To copy in the proper books all official documents and letters. 

(4) To make out and sign acts of meetings and sessions of the board, to read 
the minutes of previous sessions, to make out and sign all notices and corre- 
spondence, and to give in full any information required by members. 

(5) To fulfill the duties of the first and second presidents when necessary. 

Art. 22, The second secretary’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To aid the first secretary in all his duties, substituting for him when 
necessary. 

Art. 23. The first treasurer’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To receive and sign receipts and take care of all contributions, donations, 
interest, and other items of value intrusted to him, being responsible for same in 
case of loss. 

(2) To make ail payments legally authorized by the president and take care 
of receipts of payments made. He is forbidden to dispose of any sum or docu- 
ments without above-mentioned authorization. 

(3) To deposit surplus gp as agreed upon with his colleagues in the ad- 
ministration, said deposits to be made in banks or establishments of credit, 
the treasurer being forbidden to hold money to meet unforeseen expenses. 

(4) To make up his cash book and to present his monthly balance sheet to 
the session of the board. 

(5) To keep all his books properly posted so as to show clearly and accurately 
the financial condition of the union. 

(6) To render the reports called for in sections (1) and (4) of article 31, placing 
his books at the disposal of the auditing committee and furnishing all information 
desired within a period of 30 days when said committee is functioning. 

(7) To present to the board in session a list of all members in arrears wit) 
their dues, in order that the penalties stipulated in these by-laws may be applic. 

(8) To sign all union receipts and the receipts for monthly contributions / 
members. 

(9) To sign, jointly with the president and the first secretary, documents aud 
orders for raising funds or withdrawing money deposited. 

Art. 24, The second treasurer’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To substitute for the first treasurer whenever necessary. The board 
“er aie the first treasurer’s accounts before the second treasurer may assuie¢ 

is duties. 

Art. 25, The duties of the members of the council shall be as follows: 

(1) To take part in all board meetings, entering into discussions and giving 
their opinions pro and con on all business Lenente. 
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Auditing committee 


Art, 26. The auditing committee shall be composed of three members, elected 
by the general meeting, its only duties being to examine the financial accounts 
of the union, to make up and read its report before the general meeting in the 
second fortnight in July, or to submit a written report to a session of the board 
during the first fortnight in January, said data to cover the period up to at least 
20 days Of the time of submitting the report. 

Art. 27. The auditing committee shall be elected twice a year, at the June 
and December meetings so that it may verify the half-yearly financial statements 
of the union. 

Art. 28. The auditing committee’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) To examine carefully and minutely all documents and accounts that prove 
the receipts and expenditures of money and other union values; to check orders, 
receipts, and other documents, seeing that they are in the form demanded by the 
by-laws, and to obtain from the treasurer documents showing union’s assets and 
liabilities. 

(2) ‘To make a written report on the result of this inspection, said report to 
be signed by all members of the committee, and to be a clear and frank state- 
ment as to the use, good or bad, of union property. 


Meetings 


Art. 29. General meetings may be regular or special, and their decisions, as 
Jong as in conformity with the by-laws, are final. Only members in full enjoy- 
ment of their rights may take part in general meetings. 

Art, 80. Members are considered to be in full enjoyment of association rights 
when all their dues are paid and if they are not undergoing punishment for any 
infraction of the by-laws. 

Art. 81. Regular general meetings are those held at times stipulated in the 
by-laws, their function being as follows: 

(1) During the first fortnight of June to elect a new board of directors and 
auditing committee and to deal with the report, verification of accounts, and 
other business presented by the board. 

(2) During the first fortnight in July to witness the installation of the new 
board and to approve the retiring auditing committee’s report. 

(3) On November 5 of each year to meet in commemoration of the foundation 
of the Uniaio Anuxiliadora Paulista. This meeting is presided over by the presi- 
dent of the board, and members of the board and their families and other 
people invited by the board should be present. 

(4) During the second fortnight in December to elect a new auditing committee, 
at which time the board shall submit its accounts and other matters of social 
interest shall be discussed. 

Art. 32. Special general meetings are those that have no stated time and no 
seed matters to discuss, but are called when required or decided upon by the 

oard, 

i 33. Special general meetings may be requested by petition of at least 21 
members. 

(1) Such special meetings, in order to be considered legal, must be attended 
by more than two-thirds of the members notified, otherwise those who sign the 
petition will be obliged to pay all expenses. 

Art. 84. When owing to lack of proper attendanee former meetings were not 
held the board may call in succession as many as three special general meetings. 

Arr. 35. A meeting is considered legal under the following conditions: 

(1) When composed of adults of more than 18 years of age who have paid 
their dues into the treasury in accordance with section (2) of article 8. 

(2) When, at the first call, at least 21 members appear; if at that time there 
are not sufficient members present, a second meeting shall be called within eight 
days, which will be legal if attended by at least two-thirds of the legally stipu- 
lated number of members; if, finally, sufficient members do not appear at the 
second eall, a third meeting may be called and held with any number of members. 
_ (3) Meetings shall be postponed when, half an hour after the second call, 
it is evident that the legal number of members are not present. : 

Art. 36. The president of the board may not preside at a general meeting; 
he must, therefore, see to the election, from among those present, of a presiding * 
officer, and if the person so elected accepts the chairmanship, a secretary and a 
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member of the auditing committee shall be called to help him; the meeting shay 


be opened by the reading and approval! of the minutes, the next order of busine 
being that mentioned in the call to the meeting. 

Art. 37. In case of a vacancy on the board an election must be held imme. 
diately. 

Art. 38. The president, or any other member of the board, shall sit with the 
chairman in order to furnish any information requested. 

Art. 39. The chairman’s duties shall be as follows: 

(1) fo let each one speak in his turn, and to stop him when he exceeds time 
limit or does not use proper language. 

(2) To forbid the use of expressions that may hurt the feelings of any mem. 
ber of the board, insisting upon the withdrawal of any such expressions, and, jf 
the speaker refuses, to see that the latter does not speak again during the sessio:, 

(3) If the time of the meeting is being wasted in useless discussion the ¢}),i;. 
man may suspend the meeting for 15 minutes, and if at the end of that time 
order is not restored he shall call another meeting for eight days later. 

Art. 40. No one shall be allowed to be represented by an attorney at meetings. 

Art. 41. At elections the chairman shall appoint two examiners and tw) 
inspectors to verify votes. 

Art. 42. At elections all work should be concluded on the same day. 

Art. 43. Notices calling general meetings shall be made by means of circulars 
sent out to each member and through the columns of the papers that have the 
largest circulation. 


SS 


Elections 


Art. 44. Election shall be by secret vote, and ballots may be made out by 
hand or may be typewritten on white paper. Ballots on which the names are 
incomplete shall not be counted. 

Art. 45. At board elections the names of the candidates for the different 
positions shall be written in the following order: President, vice president, first 
secretary, second secretary, first treasurer, and second treasurer, followed by 
the names of the six councilors, three substitutes, and three members of the 
auditing committee. . 

Art. 46. Only members who have paid their dues in accordance with section 
(2) of article 8 are entitled to vote, and in order that this provision may |e 
carried out the board shall submit to the meeting a list of members in enjoy ment 
of their social rights. 

Art. 47. Only members over 21 years of age, able to read and write, are eligib!: 
for election. 

Art. 48. Before the voting begins the ballot box shall be opened and shown 
to those present, and immediately afterwards shall be closed and placed in the 
charge of those presiding at the meeting. 

Art. 49. Phe election shall take place immediately afterwards, voters coming 
up in the order called by the chairman in accordance with the roster of those 
present. 

Arr. 50. After the roll call there shall be an interval of 10 minutes in whici 
to wait for late comers, and then the ballot box shall be opened and the voies 
counted by those charged with this duty. 

Art. 51, In case any person elected refuses to accept office the man who has 
the next greatest number of votes shall be considered to be elected, and if hic 
also refuses, the office shall be considered vacant and a new election held. 

Art. 52. The minutes of the election meeting shall be made out immediately 
after the counting of the votes. Discussions shall be held as regards same, ani 
after approval of the minutes they shall be signed by those presiding at (1+ 
meeting. 

Art. 53. Onee the election is finished and the votes have been counted ai 
the names of those elected announced, the chairman shall have placards po:i«' 
where everyone can see them, containing the names of all persons elected aiid #!: 
candidates for the election. These placards shall be signed by those in charge 
of the election. 


General provisions 
Art. 54, The Unigo Auxiliadora Paulista, founded in the city of Sao Parle in 
November 5, 1922, shall not be dissolved as long as it has at least 25 paying 


members, and even then when these members in general meeting unanimo.' 
agree to same. 
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Arr. 55. In case of dissolution a liquidating committee shall be appointed to 
pay all union debts, and the money left over shall be paid to members receiving 
sick pay, preference being given to those who are really invalids and in poverty. 

Art. 56. Union property shall consist of all assets in cash and shall be deposited 
monthly in some establishment of credit in the State capital, the amount neces- 
sary for expenses being retained by the treasurer. 

Arr. 57. On completion of its term of office the board shall deliver to its legal 
successors all property of the union, by means of an inventory, receiving from 
the new board a receipt signed by all members of same, and this receipt shail be 
copied in a special book. | 

Art. 58. These by-laws shall not be changed until two years after their going 
into effect and thereafter only by a resolution of the general meeting. . 

Arr. 59. The present by-laws shall come into force and have legal value 
before the union 380 days after being registered in the books of the general regis- 
try of mortgages of the State eapital. 

‘Art. 60. The members of the Uniaio Auxiliadora Paulista, shall have no 
financial responsibility for obligations contracted by representatives of the Unido 
Auxiliadora Paulista, whether in their own name or in the name of the union. 

Arr. 61. The first president and, in his absence, the vice president are the 
only ones properly authorized to represent the Uniaio Auxiliadora Paulista in 
lawsuits or otherwise. 


Wages 
AILY wages of some of the skilled workers in Sao Paulo are as 

follows: 

Milreis 
is, ow. al silk cs due UnibeMANca dies a <hegite bb ainsi boris souls 9-14 
NI ok SHE LS i ne enmnammie 8-11 
NEE Te a chin or abais Main S a Weed creep ike 9-14 
NEROIGTS ROMNOUR. 5 cuiacin wharindibicelmelbu 6 Ul awe ott 4-7 


The table below shows the monthly wages paid to specified classes 
of rural workers in the various municipalities of Sao Paulo: 


MONTHLY WAGES OF SPECIFIED ede IN MUNICIPALITIES OF SAO PAULO, 
RAZIL, 1925 






































{ 
Opera- 
Hatch ae Coft PI 
oF: 4 ~ul- e *low- 
Municipality ——— ae pistes Carters ana ot Rakers | Laborers 
machin- 
ery 
Milveis | Miireis | Milreis | Miireis | Milreis | Milreis | Mitreia 
Agudos.......<<c SSS [ae eee 150-200 | 180-800 | 150-200 | 150-200 | 150-200 | 150-180! 120-180 
Albuquerque Lims_-.................-_- 150-200 | 200-300 | 140-200 | 150-200 | 150-200 |__.____-)..._-.. 
Ray ee 120-180 | 200-250 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-160 | 90-100 
i ee Fe 160-200 | 220-300 | 160-200 | 180-200 | 180-250 | 120-180 80-100 
Me le ee 150-180 |_.._____- 150-160 | 150-120 | 180-250 | 120-120! 130-200 
pe Oe aera 120-150'}......... | 100-180 | 100-125 |_________| 8 joosdsaec. 
pS EES TREES B+ 7645. 562 | 55- 70} 50-60! 70-90 |_.__._..- BRS EK 
Aracariguama...............__- Srey 160-120 |... __.< t- 95-120 | 95-120 | 150-200 | 85-100 !________- 
SSS PR TESTE 180-250 | 200-280 |°160-200 | 160-260 | 200-250 | 150-200 |_.._._-_. 
|.) Sey es 200 | 180-250 | 100-120 | 100-140 | 100-160 |-_-._.-_. bid saicutaeekn 
| TE Lt aay Ren a gee bo ee .} 120-250 | 80+ 90 | 100-120 |._.__.__.| 80-100 /_........ 
Mee ee ok sk ee 160 | 150-200 | 100-120 | 100-150 | 100-180 |... 
pO A) eC aera 160-200 | 150-200 | 130-190 | 150-200 | 150-200 | 120-180 | 100-120 
gd 120 | 125-180 | 90-130} 95-155 | 120-140 120 100 
| See 8 aa eg 100-160 | 160-200 | 120-150 | 120-180 | 120-180 120 90-100 
Meee, et es hor oy 100-150 | 180-250 | 100-180 | 100-180 | 120-200 | 90-130 $5-15 
| "aaa eet Sn 150-200 | 200-300 | 130-180 | 150-180 | 150-200 | 130-160 |__...___. 
Re ere} Ge sl eg 130-200 | 200-250 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 100-140] 110-130 
Bauru_.__.........-.-..22......-...---} 130-180 | 130-280 | 120-180 | 120-200 | 120-175 | 100-120 |.-..._-.. 
Biea do Pedra. ........--...-221-1.. | Weasels nd 200-300 | 120-180 | 150-200 | 150-200 | 100-180. )_....... 
} 8 RRR aaa aaa 145-180 } 180-200 | 145-180 | 145-200 |__._____- | 125-180 j......-.. 
} es 200 | 200-300 | 140-160 | 140-180 | 140-180 | 120-150 120 
Bofete (Rio Bonito)..___.......______- 150-180 | 180-200 | 100-160 | 120-180 | 120-180 150 100 
Bom Suecesso...................-.-..- 100-120 | 120-180 | 90-100} 90-120 90-125! 80-100 70- 90 
|| SS en eee 175-200 | 250-200 | 130-180 | 150-150 | 150-180 | 150-169 |__._.. 
SSL RET ST TT A 90-120 } 120-180 | 90-120 | 90-120, 90-126 80 60- 80 
Raa es ae 175 | 150-200 | 100-150 125 | 125-175 | 130-150 120 -. 
ong, ESE I RSS UTC SY a 120-169 } 140-180 | 99-120} 90-120 | 100-120 100 | 75-90 
a i ge ee Mae ay 90-100 | 70-100 | 90-100 |....-....jJ..-...-.. 
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MONTHLY WAGES OF SPECIFIED WORKERS IN MUNICIPALITIES OF SAO PAUL) 
BRAZIL, 1925—Continued 72 



































Opera- 
, tors of ar - 
aie te latchet icul- offee | a ow- 
Municipality men = pickers | ©@T""S| “men Rakers | Laborers 
machin- | 
ery 
Mitreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milrcis | Milreis | Milreis 
SERRE PS RE 100-150 | 120-175 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 120-200 | 100-120 |... 
ee VPI Te le MARE ITE 180 | 150-190 100 | 100-120 | 120-150 100 | 80-99 
Oubeideiveic.... 626s w Ask wl la le 70- 90 | 75- 95 }--.------ 70-300 |-...___. 
gS | Ee < See eee 120-180 | 150-200 | 100-120 | 100-125 | 100-125 | 100-125 | - 9 
Cajuru. -........--------------------+- 120-160 | 150-210 | 120-130 130 | 120-150 | 120-130 | 90-10 
ORMIIINES 5. iia sin doen dsinselbntonh 100-150 { 150-250 | 100-150 } 100-160 | 120-180 | 100-150 |. 
Campo Largo.-_....-.-.------- ROE LN 150 | 160-180 150 | 120-150 | 180-200 ie 
Campos Nov0s..........-...-<s-------- 120-160 ; 150-200 | 120-150 | 120-160 160 | 120-160 100 
Rs ETE EE SE 80-100 | 180-250} 70-90; 70- 90)}.-------- 7-00)... 
CaMIIEY 2g 205 - conkeiwe onus e Syn ccnee 100-120 | 150-180 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 100-180 | 100-120 10-100 
ClOOD. VOI obs oo dade deste s eons 120-140 | 160-200 | 120-150 | 120-150 | 160-200 | 100-120 0-129 
Conceicao de M. Alegre_-.------------ 160-200 | 180-250 | 120-160 | 120-180 |.--.--.---|--------- 100 
CB onctutiies ahicciectie ane wea =eaerd 125 | 150-180 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 120-160 |---.---.__- 1% 
Os | a ee I ge ee Boye (eevee OO OO: oe. 53 ct 60- 70} 70-90] 80-100} 60- 70 70- 8 
ee Se a 160-180 | 180-250 | 130-150 | 140-150 | 160-165 | 130-160 | 120-149 
ONE CLE LEE VALLE LLL LE EL 130-160 | 200-300 | 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-180 | 120-130 | 100-1y 
Esp. Santo do Turvo-.-...-...-------- 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 |--------- 120-150 +129 
) yg SESS SSS the Rare res ee reer ye Ae 150-200 | 160-200 | 120-150 | 140-180 | 140-200 | 120-160 |________ 
ab Can enbseid 100-150 | 150-250 | 100-110 | 100-140 | 100-130 | 100-130 + 
CO sc A rai 100-150 | 120-180 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 120-180 | 100-150 129 
Gueriie sso. ci cick. silks 125 | 125-180 | 100-125 | 100-125 | 120-150 | 100-125 |_________ 
CRB FIDO ib Siti cc 2 Sw nee cn dc cutntnsaee 100-120 | 200-250 | 100-150 | 100-180 | 150-200 | 100-130 190 
en a Soe ee ee ee 180-200 90 100 | 100-150 |--.-...-.)__- po 
IDE fe os, «costa gat igieith:Setusiod ange 120-160 | 150-250 | 100-130 | 100-150 | 120-150 | 100-120 90-100 
eR ee eee ep a ee” 120-180 | 150-280 | 100-150 | 100-180 | 120-150 | 120-150 90-120 
pS eee eee er 130-180 | 160-200 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 100-150 00-129 
Sn ono owe cencain uname ae 80-100 | 100-150 | 80-100} 80-100 |--.------ 80-100 wh 
Se EF  .  aee 120-145 | 200-300 | 120-150 | 120-180 | 120-185 | ae 
Bmeaneeene.. i. 220. Sole 100-150 | 100-180 | 100-120 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 100-150 4-100 
NE ok ccinicsimp kines baie antarnil 150-180 | 200-250 | 120-150 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-150 |_._.___.. 
RSE AES 5 ERBESE SE oe * 05-120 j......_.- 90-198 1... 5.24 -1eb -<-S4 95-100 - # 
A RE RRO EL” S90+180 1... e258 120-180 | 120-180 |..---.---- 120-180 |_- oe 
pS PS pM oe. AE heey meee. SF 180 | 180-250 | 120-150 | 130-160 | 160-180 | 140-180 150-160 
aoe soli bealdein<ttn tire taleniniieteletiden asl 120-180 |......... OS | eeu Saas 110-150 |.-........ 
Itapecerica_..---- a, sll aad ngs POI ee eps 50- 90 | 70-100 | 65-100; 60- 90 0- 80 
PS ER ae ee: ee 200-250 | 100-125} 120-180 | 125-200 |.-----.--- s aia 
pO RRS EE Re aire ie ae et eee 130-220 | 100-150 | 100-180 | 100-160 |-----.--- Riel 
NE ite diincntinn dd. dandaddabinns >ambesinatiaireeeabalenarmes« i, {ere eT ate TRE ie 
IS ince oc cision ang earede+—+ «mince inn 150-180 | 100-120 | 100-13 6 CR 
REI RS SAE ee AEST PS a St 150-175 | 160-200 | 100-130 | 100-130 | 100-150 | 120-150 1 
DORORTORDS.. 6 i565 i 5-2 h 5. niedeeeneenans 150-180 | 100-120 | 100-120 | 120-180 |....-....!----.-... 
TN a kes altima argunbred o 6 enti ae 100-125 |.----.--- 100-125 | 100-125 |_-.------ Resse j...--.... 
Gn a. octets ditt a a<cneeaue-s--2< +e eenaeeenaeaes 90-100 | 90-100 | 100-120 |-----.--- 80- 9 
OW wean! Tice alee AE ope ere 100-120 | 150-200 | 100-120 | 100-130 { 9) j}--..----/------- 
|, CEE ie Tek Fee cea ape 120-160 | 200-300 | 100-125 | 100-125 | 120-180 | 100-150 | 100-1 
SOIC i 2 5 ns os - Niko so thbene nas 160-200 | 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-160 |_.-------!-------- ; 
SOONER 5 on wa dens bo aaso ae hit esank 150-180 | 180-200 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 100-150 | 100-120 100 
PE sn. cide abt on beddadeesdanceebinad 180-200 | 180-250 | 140-180 | 140-186 | 160-200 |.-...----|-------.. 
WORN oh So aint So Shima diphar cmaehidedcbeges 150-200 | 95-100 | 95-120 j...-.-.--./--------- 80-100 
OO SEG OS es ee 5 ae 100-150 | 120-200 | 100-120 | 1008-130 | 100-150 | 100-120 80-100 
SQUMP Ei 5 ok on <0 ss sub dcncesscesaubes wit 125 | 125-150 | 100-120 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 100-120 |-------.. 
SORMIIIOINN in nk 5 Sie feb eRs occ cltcseetncl 150-200 | 100-120 | 120-150 |......-.-|------..-|--------- 
SIRE $5. seu canin a de che de ee edhenminlcomeccewh 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-180 |_.-....-- 8) 
Ee EE Oe EE I ot ae 100-140 |..--..-.- 90-100 | 90-100} 90-120 = 
Pe OS mp as See ees Ae eae: Re ee 100-120 }..------- 100 100 
SGN ok Fe i da te nw de Neb 150-180 | 200-250 | 130-160 | 130-160 | 150-180 | 120-150 100-120 
DOGOOB. 5 ican nine tahG queda sigpcn beh 190-240 | 180-250 | 160-200 | 160-200 | 160-225 | 160-200 | 150-20 
I ooo ciinn cthbewwd le deaceaiss Whee tnadiedes 150-200 100 | 100-120 | 100-120 | 100-80 |_.-----.. 
OS EERIE ae a Pe 100-120 | 150-200 100 100 120 | 100-120 4-100 
pO EG EGR hay PS ae ae BE od 80-100 | 125-180 | 75-100} 75-100 | 90-100; 70-100 50- 9 
Oi ocibttiaind «6 Sedma tceeicesesdect 100-120 | 150-200 | 100-110 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 100-110 | 90-100 
NE to at thtewndiaeseihonl 100-120 | 150-180 | 90-100 | 90-120 | 100-200} 95-100 80-10 
pg BS BRU Staten Sree ys Sees) Sh tae 200-300 | 150-180 | 150-180 | 150-200 j......-..\--------- 
RANG Bs onl bes RL Skew nd 120-160 | 160-200 | 100-120 | 100-150 | 100-125 100 100 
NS EEL Spe epee ee EEE: 200-250 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-180 |..-.-.---.. 100 
PIES, © o bb accnocewscndectasbbeue 100-120 | 100-180 100 100 | 100-140 | 90-100 |--------- 
en, Ot aE ESE SE ee 100-120 |..-...--- | ae 120-140 |..-..-.-.-- Rich 4 -mess 
BOO BAGTIIONEC. 2. 655552 ~ oc scceeens 130-180 | 180-200 | 130-180 | 130-180 | 130-200 | 100-130 | 100-12) 
Willie céchepocanssetiptian+-cabas suskseeeaneene 150-200 | 100-120 | 100-120 | 100-120 |...------ Mihisn ose 
SIGS Apt Fa | 180-220 | 200-250 | 130-180 | 130-190 | 130-200 | 130-180 | 150-1" 
Our hes... .-.-.. -- 50s 25 2 5552 8e Raiaht.% wists 150-250 | 100-120 | 100-130 |.....-.-..|--..----- Bin onde 
ee ede auckpandaee 160-180 | 200-250 | 120-160 | 120-160 | 100-180 | 130-160 | 100-190 
.. |. 2 SOIREE es tee SS ee 160-200 | 120-150 | 120-150 | 120-150 |..-....--|--------- 
Pape WaRAs sikcs .< 1s. co 22 os eccccknd 60- 90 | 60-80!) 60- 801-..... santa lacillciainancheas 60- 80 |.-------- 
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Opera- 
tors of 6 
Municipality ae — ped Carters —_ Rakers | Laborers 
machin- 
ery 
Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis 

Par anG Wi oil 4065 65-0325 4-0 seep Cpanel 100-120 | 90-110 | 100-120 | 100-200 j_._______}|________. 
Patrocinio do Sapue.---.......--.-...- 100-130 | 100-150 100 100 120} 90-100 75- 95 
Pe httindnehwncke ncn cama 150-180 | 180-250 | 150-180 | 150-180 | 150-200 | 130-160 { 150-189 
po EA Ts APR GRID I a 150-180 | 200-300 | 150-180 § 150-180 | 150-250 | 120-160 100 
Te ae on eeak ae 120 | 150-170 100 | 100-120 | 100-120 . » 
Pindaminhangaba.-..................- 150-180 | 150-200 | 125-135 | 120-150 | 120-140 | 120-130} 120-130 
PRGH hh emde ncn cichwecigdancanp)tswbagatoe 200-300 | 100-125 | 100-125 |_________|_________ 80-100 
Pedram ci se bite EI 150-180 | 100-150 | 120-150 | 100-150 | 150-200 |_.______- 
OR ROS Sas SARL ASR or 120-150 | 55-85 | 65-90] 85-100 j_________ 30- 50 
Pn tet es EES ee Cee eee pea 150-180 | 150-250 | 120-160 | 120-160 | 120-160 | 140-160 | 120-140 
pS SO as a ea ee eae e 120-180 | 120-180 | 80-100 | 100-120 | 100-155 | 100-120 80-100 
Ep dtddcok ve un kat eclewwaand 120-180 | 150-200 | 100-120 | 100-130 | 120-150 120 100 
Piraju f 
Pirassununga 
Pitangueiras_... 
Piquete 
Platina 
Porto Feliz 
Presidente Prudente 
Ths Widest cncca docu wonweak 65— 85 | 100-150 60- 75 60- 60- 86 60- 65 
OS “i a 5 150-180 ; 200-250 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 150-200 |_________ 100-130 
pS Lee bs 5 RE 5 Sa es & 28 2 60- 80 j_-._..... O04 70 Feit sie 60="75 4--5...... 
po SS ee ae net © eee 150-180 | 150-200 | 120-160 | 120-180 | 120-180 | 120-160 120 
Ribeiree MOONCO. ... . vice cesessdscdaic 60-— 90 |_-.__.._- 55- 75 | 60-75) 70-100] 55- 70 |__-______ 
Te 120-160 | 160-200 | 120-150 | 120-165 | 130-180 120 120 
ce ees 120-140 | 150-200 | 100-150 | 100-160 | 100-160 | 100-120 80-100 
EERIE Sa Ee a eae oF 140-160 |..-.....- 90-100 | 90-120 | 120-150 | 100-140 100 
i | 7 ae 125 125 150 125 120 
Seite CONGO. once cosccl ccc ccctscks 130-180 200 | 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-200 | 120-150 | 100-120 
Santa Adelia_.... ee ee es ee SES ee) eee ee” 160-250 120 | 100-150 | 100-180 |.....____ 100 
StS SIE Gi ed, SR 100-150 | 120-160 90-110 90-120 | 100-150 1 90-100 
Santa B. do Rio Pardo. -_-_..._.__...... 120-160 | 150-200 | 90-110 | 100-130 | 100-150 | 100-180 |__.______ 
REE, SCS SEG eee pee ee: wey Sree 50- 75 | 50-75 | 70-100 |..---.___]....____. 
§. Bento do Sapucahy_................ 95-130 125 | 70-95} 80-100! 80-100] 70-95 60- 95 
Sta. Cruz da Conceicao............_._- 130-160 | 150-200 | 90-100 | 100-120 | 110-135 | 100-130 85-100 
Sta. Cruz do R. Pardo.._..__-.._...... 120-180 | 150-250 | 100-130 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 100-120 
ae SS Ria tee a RE 6 RRS 60- 80 | 60-90 |__._____. 60- 80 50- 70 
RT a +) ee 110-130 | 110-130 130 130 100 
Sta. AM. Ge meeeeris. . os nous 100-150 | 180-250 | 100-150 | 100-180 | 120-180 |_________}--._____- 
8. JOnS GMs WOR n b hcveweduce ncdeucnu 120-160 | 180-250 | 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-160 | 100-120 100 
Sao Joao da Boacaina............___... 160-200 | 200-250 | 120-150 | 120-180 | 180-250 | 125-150 95-120 
Sao Jose do Rio Pardo........._______- 125-18 150-200 | 120-150 | 120-150 | 130-150 | 125-150 100 
8. Jose dos Campos............-....-.- 125-185 | 130-200 | 100-130 | 100-130 | 100-130 | 100-130 100 
Sao Manuel_____....._....__.___..2.-./...-_---_] 160-220 | 120-150 | 120-160 | 120-160 |_._______ 100 
8. Miguel Archanjo__.................. 75-100 | 150-180 | 75-100 | 75-100 | 100-130; 75- 90 75 
i hae il 200-300 | 100-120 | 125-150 } 120-160 |__._...__!--._-____ 
en a Set OR ee Fe 100-130 | 120-150 | 150-160 |____.-___/--_-__... 
8 SEG RE PRES Ca ae SR Sey 180-200 | 120-150 | 120-150 | 150-200 |_____.____]_-._-._.. 
RE SRB SES Se SE RS Bo 150-180 |.....___. 140-180 | 140-180 |__._____- 130-160 |..-.---.. 
ISTE, 17 Sees aes nee 80-100 | 100-120 | 60-90; 70-90; 80-100} 70-80 }....-.... 
es 90-100 | 150-180 | 100-120 | 100-120 | 100-160 | 90-100 |.._..___- 
Sertaosinha. 100-120 
ie PIS 70- 90 
eS ee US es eee 100-120 
5 8 RS ee eer eae 100 
i 120-150 | 150-250 | 100-120 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 100-130 100 
yO RS See Ca eet 120-150 | 180-250 | 100-150 | 100-150 | 150-200 | 100-150 90-120 
pI ES | SES 1 ETE YS, 150-200 1 120 BA vcrtisnsdusln wens eats 
DS bebe s bait 60- 70 |..._.._-- 45-65 | 45- 65 |.---..__. 45- 65 |.....-..- 
Vargem Grande... .....2..-..---.-.... 100-120 | 150-200 | 90-100 | 100-120 | 100-150 100 | 90-120 

PN  wemndian dn pcoeemccapuis gS ayaa ae 60-90 | 60- 90 |__.__.__. Th Lesteslemsonts 
, i RE A a RIES i 2b TF SSF 200-250 | 90-120 | 90-150 | 150-200 |__--..._.).___.---. 
Xiririca ART Beene st 60- 80 | 60- 80 j_.._.._.. 60- 80 |......... 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Labor Conditions in Shansi, China 


N ARTICLE in the Chinese Economic Monthly, June, 1925 
A (pp. 20-24), published by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
yconomic Information, gives an account of labor conditions 

in the Province of Shansi, China. 

During the past decade wages in the Province have advanced 109 
to 200 per cent. Ten years ago wages were paid in “cash” and 
the monthly wages of a journeyman, without food, amounted to from 
5,000 to 8,000 cash ($1.80 to $3, Mexican,' according to the present 
exchange rate), or, with subsistence, 3,000 cash less. Owing to the 
high cost of living and the depreciation of copper currency, however, 
laborers are now paid in Mexican dollars. The following table shows 
the current daily and monthly wage rates of the different classes of 
laborers in Taiyuen, the provincial capital, wages in Taiyuen being 
slightly higher than in other parts of the Province. 


DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGES (IN I1tEXICAN DOLLARS) OF CHINESE WORKERS 
IN TAIYUEN, WITH AND WITHOUT BOARD 


[Mexican dollar=approximately 50 cents, United States currency] 








} 
Daily wages | Monthly wages 
| 





Class of worker 

With board 

| | 
| 








Without With Without 
board board | beard 

Wiinwies, obttede. 200 a ee ott | $0. 20-$0.25 | $0. 30-$0, 35 $5-$7 |. $789 
NE ER ee ree a es ee 2- .25 | 3 5- 7 7-$ 
GRENSON as ES NY GSES A RINE a RSS OR Ee A: Sa 3- 5 
<. SRCCRRE 5 SR a Ee .30- .35 40- .45 oe ) CO 
Shoemakers: 

NN ene i eT, ol dain on epunia ) a 

pS SES ART RECO Wa Ta Bee 4k. .......- 
Per and extn erememene soc. in . 35 45 5 | 8 
erat yey Wee). wc os. 5h i. a Tg: fh eee eee SS) a 
Tobacco factory workers... _....-.....-2..--.2 OF agli dR o> Bthinc..- 
Toe pail weeenees...« 3. 5S. 2. 23. dd hse | 9.1 .20 .25- .30 3 | 
Carpenters end iwieklayers.......- 2... ok hsb) 2n ne. onsen .30- .35 . 7 ea 
Ba cn cea dio sui dctehs kde SADE inn dai ednintbadtane -30- .40 O7@ Ai.....--- 
EN SE AES ED RIG EE OS SE 84 SET pee .30- .35 “) ra 
ies awe Sch deb ith neva dads shih dindl esiieanneeeece= as 
Joimers ond Gabimetrmiines . . 3-3... oo ss st cc ilu. -nn..- .30- .40 ae 
WT a es 6 ins cunib nk dee deah Ce sll cane -30- .40 3- 6 }...--- = 
Gold, silver, or beans emiths........ 3s... 052.2. .ee ee. 2. sis-..-. .30- . 40 SO hia a.---- 
Mat weavers and wicker-work basket makers__........|_....-...--.--- .20- .30 pa 
Paper-mounting and wall-paper workers... ............-|-...-----..--- .30- .40 20 Piisds.~. 
Tay an DE er ns ac ee bic i dd sc ee nndo ewes seesenge- ee Fcc... 
Pion at haptic ca neiviehs dene debbie anbia tod acbioi clade cnws .30- .40  Oi.i5..-.- ; 
‘Weomeeei-eeee War Wee. ub Ul ella ee hi bts... 30- .35 | ) =e 
Printers and compositors_._............-.-.------------ CP EERE te .30- .40 , | ay 
pO IEE TEA SE OEE ESSAI © EET OE MONEYS ee ORI: 2- 3 | 5-6 
i oe nt Ak a a Be bE . 40 5- 6 jrseee-eo-> 
Employees of coal depot, coal ball makers _...........--|.--.--.---.--- 20 2 ———s 











The wages of farm hands, who are generally hired by the year, 
amount to from $15 to $20 with board and lodging. Farm laborers 
hired for shorter periods are paid from $2 to $3 per month or 20 to 
30 cents a day with board. Workers in such trades as tailoring, 
carpentry, etc., are divided into master workers, journeymen, ani 
apprentices, the workshop usually being in the home of the master 





1$1 Mexican=approximately 50 cents, United States currency. 
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worker. Apprentices in these trades are paid on the same wage 
rate as the master worker after finishing their first year’s training, 
but the pay goes to the master, who pays the apprentice a regular 
allowance in addition to furnishing food and lodging. These allow- 
ances in some trades are paid by the day and in others by the month 
or year. Barbers, tobacco makers, shoemakers, iron workers, paper 
makers, and mat weavers pay their apprentices by the year, usually 
about 12 “strings” of cash a year for a first-year apprentice, a string 
being equivalent to 1,000 cash, which exchanges for less than 40 
cents at the present rate. Brewers and gold and silver smiths pay 
from 50 cents to $2 a month, and carpenters, bricklayers, and paper- 
mounting and wall-paper workers pay their apprentices by the day, 
in the latter case the apprentice receiving no pay when he works in 
the master’s workshop but only when he is hired out at a daily half 
or full wage rate. In modern industrial works apprentices have to 
meet certain requirements. They must be over 14 years of age, in 
good health, and have had a certain minimum of education. After 
a short period of training they are paid a monthly allowance ranging 
from $1 to $2 in the first year to $3 to $4 in the third year—the usual 
period of apprenticeship. 

Workers in Shansi may be divided into two classes: Those who are 
engaged in “new” industries and those engaged in time-honored 
pursuits. In the former class are the railway workers, chauffeurs, 
mechanics, and all employees of modern industrial works. Most of 
these men come from other localities. Their wages vary from $10 
to $30 per month and enable them to live comfortably. It is esti- 
mated that workmen of this class spend from 30 to 40 per cent of their 
wages for their personal expenses, and the remainder is either saved 
or sent home for the support of their families. The other class of 
laborers includes carters, muleteers, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
mill hands, miners, etc., who are invariably natives of the Province. 
Their monthly wages range from $4 to $8, and as their personal 
expenses amount to from $2 to $2.50 per month it is necessary for al! 
members of the family except the very young children to help earn 
the living. They live in mud huts, shanties, and even in caves. 
Their food consists either of potatoes or of cakes made of oats or millet 
flour seasoned with a pinch of salt and pepper and a few drops of 
vinegar. Printers, shoemakers, and paper-mounting and wall- 

aper workers earn between $7 and $10, and these workers are there- 
fore better clothed and housed. Their daily food is noodles or cakes 
made of wheat flour. 
There are no trade-unions in the Province of Shansi, but each trade 
has a separate guild, which in some cases is linked up with the religious 
observances of the trade. Each guild has a set of regulations which 
govern the fixing of a uniform rate of wages for the members of the 
guild, the enlistment of apprentices, the een of journeymen, 
etc. Both employers and employees are eligible for membership in 
the organization. A union was o eres 5 recently in Taiyuen, 
called the Ricksha Men’s Union, which is more elaborately pa poe 
than the guilds, but in which both the owners and the pullers of public 
rickshas areeligibleformembership. The object of the union is tolook 
after the mutual interests of the ricksha coolies and owners, and italso. 
settles disputes between them by arbitration and introduces needed 
reforms for the welfare of the coolies. 
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Failure of Welsh Mining Experiment 


HE Monruty Lasor Review for May, 1925, contafned (p. 37) 
EG an account of an attempt made in North Wales to carry on 
colliery with the element of profits eliminated. Owing to 
the depressed condition of the industry, the owners of the Vauxhall 
Colliery had decided to close, but agreed to permit the mine to he 
run for three months as an experiment, provided they were guaranteed 
against loss. The Nation (London), June 20, 1925, gives (p. 356) the 
following report of the failure of the effort: 


The experiment in cooperation between the miners and the management of 
the Vauxhall Colliery has unfortunately failed. On Tuesday the following 
joint statement was issued: 

“In view of the critical position of the coal-mining industry in North Wales, 
attributable to the falling prices of coal, it has become impossible to continue the 
present arrangement. * * * The colliery will cease work to-day.” 

This failure relieves the Miners’ Federation of an awkward problem, for the 
miners had not only raised a guaranty fund of £700 for the colliery, but had 
accepted longer hours at the coal face and other modifications of working agree- 
ments. It is clear, however, that if the selling price obtainable im Mareh had 
remained unaltered the colliery would have been working to-day at a profit. 
The men did their utmost to increase the output, and the whole experiment 
deserved a better fate. At the time when the industry is engaged in a joint 
attempt to overcome almost insuperable difficulties, it is a pity that this practical 
effort at cooperation should have failed. 





Establishment of Works Councils in Luxemburg ' 


ORKS councils were established in industrial establish- 
ments in Luxemburg in October, 1920, but owing to the 
attempt on the part of certain elements among the workers 

to transform them into political machines they were abolished in 
March, 1921. A decree dated May 8, 1925, provides that the councils 
shall be reestablished in all industrial mnlastekings which employ 
regularly at least 20 workers. 

he function of the councils is to promote understanding between 
employers and workers through legal regulation of matters of common 
interest. The councils will deal with all questions relating to thie 
material and moral welfare of the workers, especially the labor 
contract, the welfare and other institutions of the establishment, 
and problems relating to wages and to working conditions. 

The number of workers’ representatives varies from 1 to 15, accord- 
ing to the number of workers in the establishment, and councils 
may be appointed for different departments of a plant provided at 
least 50 workers are regularly employed in each department. Un- 
dertakings having several difierent branches may establish a central 
works council consisting of two or three delegates and as many 
alternates from each council. 

To be eligible for election to the council, employees must be at 
least 25 years of age and have worked at least one year continuou:s|y 
in the establishment and 3 years in the industry. All workers at 
least 18 years of age who have been employed by the establishment 
continuously for six months are eligible to vote. A foreigner must 





1 L’Echo de l’Industrie. Luxemburg, May 16, 1925, pp. 1-3. 
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have resided in the country at least five years to be eligible to mem- 
bership in a works council and be a member at least one year before 
he is entitled to a vote. All councils are elected for a period of two 
years. 

* The main council may meet once a month during the working hours 
if 24 hours’ notice is given to the management. A meeting of the 
council must be held once a month if one-third of the members de- 
mand it, and the employers’ representative also has a right to call 
a meeting of the council. The Government may appoint a repre- 
sentative to be ge at the meetings of the council, and this dele- 
gate has the right to speak. 

If a worker is dismissed without notice, the council must be informed 
of the reasons for his dismissal, and if the dismissal of a large number 
of workers becomes necessary the council must be informed in 
time to take steps to meet the situation. The council must be con- 
sulted in connection with the fixing of wage rates of a general and 
permanent character, the establishment of collective agreements, the 
regulation of holidays and ee rds and changes in the working 
rules. The councils also shall assist labor inspectors and other officials 
in work for the prevention of accidents and occupational disease. 

The importance of this law has recently been pointed out in an 
article by Mr. Alois Tucny, secretary-general of the Federation of 
Czechoslovak Socialist Trade-Unions.? 

According to the last population census in 1921, says the writer, 
there were in Czechoslovakia 1,815,089 workers in industry, trans- 
port, and commerce. Of these, 520,621 worked under collective 
agreements in 1921. The total number of collective agreements in 
force in 1921 was 2,582, of which only 1,438 contained provisions 
concerning vacations with pay. In 601 of these agreements the 
period of annual vacation fixed was not more than three days. From 
the above data it is evident that there were 1,300,000 workers not 
under collective agreements, and consequently not entitled to an 
annual vacation. 7 

The new law, which fixes the minimum vacation at six days, there- 
fore benefits two-thirds of the total number of industrial workers 
who have hitherto had no annual vacation at all, and also those 
workers whose annual vacation as guaranteed by collective agree- 
ments was less than six days (e. g., in the textile, woodworking, and 
other industries). 





2 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 6, 1925, p. 9. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
iad: following tables are based on figures which have been rc- 


ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 aeons for the United States retail prices of food for July 

15, 1924, and June 15 and July 15, 1925, as well as the percentage 

changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price 
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ha . . - 4 
i* per pound of sirloin steak was 40.7 cents on July 15, 1924; 41.0 cents 
iz on June 15, 1925; and 42.2 cents on July 15, 1925. These figures 
4 show an increase of 4 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in the month. 
i The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 11.6 per cent July 15, 1925, as compared with July 15, 1924, and an 
}: increase of 3.1 per cent July 15, 1925, as compared with June 15, 1925. 
a5] TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
“¥ OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1924, AND 
ts JUNE 15, 1925 
13 [ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
iE: - 
ag Per cent of increase 
% Average retail priee on— ft} veay 1 10am 
Article Unit compared with— 
\° July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
it 1924 1925 | 1925 1924 1925 
3 2 ied. oe 
i. Cents Cent: | Cents 
‘ EE SSE eee wen on 40.7 41.0 42.2 +4 43 
Re ES Tn cee Reagents joi I og Bea pote 34. 7 35. 2 36. 5 +5 +4 
es See. bes SS. $5 ee OX..-.e 5 29. 1 29. 8 30. 4 +4 +2 
ES SR PERSO EE Pa See ie 21.0 21. 8 | 22. 4 +7 5 
- PRs bk. ie widncabelaJbia eeeue TS ih ae FI 13. 1 13.8 14.0 7 +1 
i; Se ees he SE PN ted bed = | eds Pre 30. 3 36.2 | 39. 2 +29 +8 
DOPE nn en 54 556305 55-945 IRI Wie Oi--i3%-,- 36. 4 47.0 | 48.7 +34 +4 
‘ EE SP ee ee ee at NE ae 44.7 53. 0 54. 4 +22 +3 
De ee ae ela lil 38. 4 38. 4 39. 3 +2 +2 
EES PEE ISTE ie ee Ee Oe Ta EES. OAs... 35. 2 36. 9 36. 6 +4 —l 
Salmon, canned, red ...............-}.--.- tk, 31.2 31.3 | 31.5 +1 +1 
ON SS SE SS ees a Re 13. 5 13. 7 13.8 +2 +1 
PE INO oc ncacecnsc aceon 15-16 oz. can __ 11.2 11.3 11.4 +2 +1 
aS a TS RRS SSE a te Pewee LiL. .x. 49.4 52.7 53: 2 +8 +1 
EEE TR 8 Nn aa cht 30. 0 31. 6 31.0 +3 —2 
I is ac venta nan eedas Bi cunann 28.4 29. 3 2% 1 +2 —1 
ne co ee sede pA i: 34. 4 36. 5 36. 6 +6 +0.3 
: I, eee ad > SY 17.1} 229 23.5) +37 | +43 
Vegetable lard substitute_...........}___-- Se 24. 7 25. 8 25. 8 +4 0 
k ee, Weeneety Wee. ...........-. 2.52 Dozen........- 39.4 42.3 46. 2 +17 +9 
) OS ea. AR oie” le Pound......-- &7| 9.4 ta 0 
ia dintivn ae tncdaphensnatnnemsiuwdi Siena 4.8 6. 1 6. 1 +27 | 0 
NE. tun snchadintansonscte<eninehie Saban 4.5 5.4 5.4; +20 | 0 
| pS SEI SIE BES | “BRR Rags 8.8 9. 2 9, 2 +5 | 0 
CNG circ theitide diekucihewaeesit 8-0z. pkg_--._- 9. 6 11.0 1L 1 +16 | +1 
1In addition to monthly retail prices of food anu coal, the bureau publishes in the MONTHLY LABoR 


REVIEW the prices of gas and electricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 17 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1924, AND 
JUNE 15, 1925—Continued 



































| Per cent of bcoknond 
cone, a + tit (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) July 15, 1925, 
Article Unit | compared with— 
| | 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, July 15, | June 15, 
} 1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
—_—_— | tyne 
Cents Cents Cents | 
hom GHPONE aids i, 5s echt a 28-02. pre saibesh 24.3 24. 6 24. 6 | +1 0 
Die CO ABS ooh td ode pica dk>icaeben Pound -.-....-. 19. 6 20. 5 20. 5 | +5 0 
GD i adhd aneble se stp oon codbulaieiil OD viini- thins 10. 0 1.0 11.2) +12 42 
eR. 3k. os Bian dd cube ddaks OO). bm taiss 9.7 10.3 10. 3 | +6 0 
SE EES ey Spee eee ee, COE Siew iit 3.3 3.5 4.4; 43 +26 
Be | Se Cine: Saegeis Baie ey Se a ee 6.9 9.9 | 9.5 | +38 —4 
se “RES Radios ge Papeepe ns GBS shes 5.0 6.0 | 6.5' +30 a8 
ea ey ee a as No. 2 can.____- 12. 6 12.4 | 12. 4 | —2 0 
ear "RRS FR Shaiya 15.8 18.2} 184| +16 +1 
NE, od sn la ob] oe ' apes ets 18. 1 18.4 | 18. 4 | +2 0 
Tomatoes, canned............... pica 0 aes ES See 13. 2 13.8 13.7 +4 —j 
Sugar, granulated __............-.:.- | eee 8.4 4.2 7.1 —15 —1 
YS ee ae ae a es ES | Sa soe 70. 8 75.8 | 75.9 +7 +0. 1 
ES a ESS BS 0s 5 400 42.3 50. 8 50. 8 +20 | 9 
I , nswenanseseosensnnsemmteell Biss ce 17.4 17.3 17. 3 —1 | 0 
TEE > nes SS: SEES SE | 1 EPERED SE 15. 4 14.5 14. 5 | =o 0 
NEARY aE eT BCR Dozen ____.-.- 35. 9 36. 5 36. 2 +1 | —1 
dts cl Sbk cis chen e oddaw catibuabiaiiel tis ak ds 45, 4 60. 9 | 61.2; +35 +0.4 
SR ee Commie... 5. on ch see ndiencenscde neues men Taree ease, vie agai Macias aecothirae +11.6 43.1 
| : 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year Fein 
1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in July of each of these 
specified years, compared with July, 1913. For examples, the price 
oa pound of pork chops was 21.7 cents in July, 1913; 46.2 cents in 
uly, 1919; 43.7 cents in July, 1920; 34.3 cents in July, 1921; 34.4 cents 

in July, 1922; 31.2 cents in July, 1923; 30.3 cents in July, 1924; and 
39.2 cents in July, 1925. | 

As compared with the average price in 1913, these figures show an 
increase of 113 per cent in July, 1919; 101 per cent in July, 1920; 58 
per cent in July, 1921; 59 per cent in July, 1922; 44 per cent in July, 
1923; 40 per cent in July, 1924; and 81 per cent in July, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 60.5 per cent in July, 1925, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND prEpR 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARs 
COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1913. 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 













































































5 Per cent of increase July 15 of each 
: Average retail price on July 15— specified year compared with July 
i - 15, 1913 
. Article Unit 
2 113 1919 | 1920 Wk 2 sencli935 1919 | 1920 | 192i | 1922 seme | 2024 1925 
v kesh’ = a SS a oe i eee tall 
# | , — 
x  Cts:| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
Sirloin steak - ---.-- Pound... 26. 4) 43. 4| 48. 6/40. 2:39. 2:41. 0/40. 7/42.2) 64 84 52) 48! 55) 54 «9 
2 Round steak -._.._. ---d0....|23. 2} 40. 7] 45. 0)85. 8:34. 235. 5)84.736. 5} 75] 94) 54) 47/53} 50,57 
+ Rib roast .........- ---40....|20. 2} 83. 5] 35. 9129. 328. 5/29. 3/29. 130.4] 66; 78, 45| 41) 45] 44 59 
a Chuck roast_.....-.- .--d@0_.../16. 4) 27. 7| 28. 5/20. 7/20. 3/20. 8|21. 0/22. 4) 69 74, 26 24 27; 28 37 
4 py RTE ARS: ---do..../12. 2) 20.3) 19. 1/13. 2:12. ity 8)13.1)14.0) 66) 57, "| 5 5 7 5 
# Pork chops.......-- _..do....'21. 7} 46. 2} 43. 7/34. 3'34. 4/31. 2/80. 3/39. 2; 113] 101 58} 50] 44} 40 8 
ie) (SRE SRS, ..-d0_.../28. 0} 58. 1) 54. 7/43. 2/40. 6/39. 1/36. 4/48. 7) 108) 95 54 45 49 30 74 
‘3 Te haley RE aes aR ..-d0_...'28. 1} 56. 7} 59. 8/51. 0/52. 3:46. 0/44. 7|54.4) 102) 113) 81 86; 64 59) 94 
Pe SEL ee ---d0....|19. 7} 38. 2} 41. 1/35. 2/37. 4.38. 5)38. 4/39.3) 94) 109, 79 90) 95) 95 99 
a] iota ates ---d0..../21. 7} 42.0) 45. 0/38. 8/35. Mie 8/35. 2136.6; 94) 107, 79 65) 60 62 = 469 
“A 
‘J Salmon, canned, | | 
i a. Sitekimasgeall Bega Wem. aS 8 $2.2)! 38.7106. S32. 1:31. 18; Her. 5). ...-}-.- |... foc. 2fe el foc. |e. 
; Milk, fresh_.......- Quart__| 8. 8} 15. 0} 16. 7|14. 0/12. 8 13. 6/13. 5/13. 8| 70, 90; 59 45 55} 53 57 
1. Milk,evaporated...| (7) _ |__-.| 15. 9] 15. 4/13. 5)10. 9.12. 2)11. 2:11. 4)..___|____- ete Tes OS aR 
_ Se sateen Pound -'34. 8] 62. 8} 67. 9/46. 6/45. 749. 1/49.453.2) 80} 95, 34) 31) 41) 42 53 
LES Oleomargarine---..!...do....|_...] 41. 9} 42. 7/29, 1/27. » bet 1/30. 0:31. O}.....}-.--- EPG one Sl 
= | 
a. Nut margarine... a Re oucelen. cise, er. dene BE Ak so Douce, | WE oe, aa OB ues a 
4 CONGO: oLiccussces ---d0....|21. 9} 43. 0} 41. 2/29. 5131. 5 36. 2/34. 4/36.6; 96) 88 35) 44) 65) 857° 67 
ie oS) Se, eee o~-d0_... 15. 9} 42. 0} 29. 0/16, 7/17. 2:17. 1)17.1/23.5, 64) 82) 5 8 8 8 48 
Pa Vegetable lard sub- 7 | 
By stitute ...........|...do..../....| 38 9] 36. 4/21. O22. 7/22, 8/24 7/25. 8). ..--)..---) 2 ae 
3 Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen. |29. 9} 56. 6} 57. 3)42. 3/36. 0 37. 1/39. 4/46. a 89} 92 41 " 24 32, 55 
fl at | 
1% Bread_...........-. Pound _| 5.6} 10.0} 11.9] 9.7] 88) 8.8} &7| 9.4) 79} 113° 73] 57) 57 55 63 
a | RE & .--do....| 3.3] 7.5) 8 7| 5.8) 5.2) 4.7) 4.8) 6.1) 127) 164 765 58) 42) 45 8&5 
Corn meal_.....-.-- -"do...-| 3.0] 6.5! 7.0] 4.4] 3.9] 4.1) 4.5] 5.4) 117| 133) 47] 30 37, 50) 8 
Rolled oats___-...-- ---d0...|....| 8 7] 14.0) 9.9 8. 7) 8.8) 8. 8} 9. 2)...../..._. EOS RS EN age RS 
Corn flakes......... (@) j....| 14. I] 14. 8/12. 2) 9.8) 9.7 shiny t sad | pbondiclinsibenekene | oe ae 
Wheat cereal ___._-- (4) ioidanal 0. a 30. 3120. 7'25. 8°24. 4124. 3.24.6. | hibit Se Sa 
Macaroni. ......... Pound _|____| 19. 4] 21. 4/20. 6/20. 0.19. 8)19. 6.20. 5 ____- oe: JOM) Bae oretd (St 
BENE hn chidince des ..-do....} 8. 7} 14. 6} 18. 6) 8. 7| 9.6 9. 4/10. 0 11. 2) 68 114) 0; 10 ix 2 29 
Beans, navy-....... "77do_._-|----| 12. 1] 11.9} 7. 9/11. 111. 3] 9. 7110.3). _| Ra Sam he ‘Fu Be 
Potatoes. .-......12 .--do....| 1.9) 48) .9) 3.4) 3.6) 42) 3.3 a 153 my 79| 89 - 74, 132 
ae .--d0....}....| 9.8} 6 7] 5.4] 7.0) 7.4] 6.9) 9. 5)..-2.)-2-2 2) fell ~-2--|---- 
Cabbage - -._-....- wee, vor oe oe Pee CF eee eee ee ee Sen 
Beans, baked_.....- (= |---| 17. 3] 16. 9)14. 2/13, 3:12. 9/12, 6/12. 4). jt esd! BERR ah 
Corn, canned_.....- (5) f..-.] 19.3) 18, 7)15. 8/15, 4/15, 4/15, 8/18, 4/2) e ell TS SE 
Peas, canned ...__- (5) ----} 19.2] 19, 3)17. 5)17. Hf aes 18, 118. 4)..... EE SEE: PE ) ok saci |- 
Tomatoes, canned..} (8) |---| 16.1) 15. 2111. 4/13. 8 13. 0118. 2113. 7|-2.-.|--.-.|.-___|____- Sn 
Sugar, granulated__| Pound} 5. 5} 10.9 age TR 7. 6 10. 5) 8 4) 7.1; 98; 382; 29) 38) 91) 53, 2 
y EPL KTP aS ..-do....|54. 4) 70. 5} 74. 4/69. 2/68. 0 69. 4!70. 8/75. 30; 37; 27|., 25) 28 30; 40 
COR LEEko ccdee ds ..-d0__../29, 8) 46. 2 Oye To 5 $0 a: A 55, 65, 19) 21) 27 7 70 
SN oasis eschitiintaa ..-d0....|....] 26. 5} 28. 4/18, 6/20. 8'19, 2/17. 4:17. 3)....-|...-./-...-]-...- St” ae 
MOR. 550505 at Pa ee ee nr EN ie othe caddlincat-oobclonwaalsoc~-|----- 
Bananas-.......... Dozen -|_...| 39. 2| 46. 5/40, 8/35. 8 38. 8/35. 9.36. 2).....)..-..|..-2.}.222. ee nae 
Oranges............ ---40....|....| 53. 4) 66, 8/51, 4/63, 2 53. 1/45, 461. 2)....)..--2|-.-2-|-.-2-| eee = |----- 
All articles com- | | 
EE Ee Pe Sere SPR eM Ta lai poset Ros eee Sa 90, 8,120, 1; 49. 0} 42.7) 47.8 os 60. 5 









































1 Both pink andred. 715-16ouncecan. ‘'8-ounce package. ‘28-ounce package. ‘5 No.2can. 
6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in theretail cost of food have been coiu- 
_— of 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average family. 
rom January, 1913 to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following 22 articles: Sirloin steak 
round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, egys. 
butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in July, 1925. 


TasLE 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN JULY, 1925 







































































Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef | Pork chops 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price price price | Price 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
attest ah age $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0.198 5.1 |$0.1€0 6.3 |$0.121 8.3 $0. 210 4.8 
ee aes Oe . 259 3.9 . 236 4.2 . 204 4.9 . 167 6.0 . 126 7.9 | .220 4.5 
RE, SRE . 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 . 201 5.0 .161 6.2 .121 8.3 | .203 4.9 
RRS 4 . 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 . 212 4.7 Ay | 5.8 . 128 7.8 | .227 4.4 
ae ee) 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 . 157 6.4 | .319 3.1 
Redcat 5 Mi anaes 2.6 . 389 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 4.9; .390 2.6 
9. cc aelaeds 2.4 . 389 2.6 . 325 3.1 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0 | .423 2.4 
2.3 . 395 2.5 daa 3.0 . 262 3.8 . 183 5.5 | .423 2.4 
ee ene Oe RB 2.6) .344 2.9} .291 3.4] .212 4.7} .143 7.0 | .349 2.9 
abdicate 2.7 . 323 3.1 . 276 3.6 .197 5.1 128 7.8 | .330 | 3.0 
pets, yee « 2.6) .335 3.0] . 284 3.5 | .202 5.0; .129 7.8 | .304 3.3 
2.5} .338| 3.0] .288} 3.5] .208| 4.8| .132] 7.6] .308| 3.2 
eee: 2.4) .365| 2.7] .304| 3.3] .224] 4.5] .140]) 7.1| .392| 2.6 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perdez| Doz. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0.158 6.3 ($0, 213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
3.6 . 273 3.7 . 156 6.4 . 218 4.6 . 353 2.8 2362 2.8 
3.7] .261 3.8] .148 6.8 | .208 4.8} .341 2.9| .358 2.8 
3.5 | .294 3.4} .175 5.7 | .236 4.2) .375 2.7; .394 2.5 
2.4] .382 2.6] .276 3.6] .286 3.5]. £481 2.1} .487 2.1 
1.9} .479 2.1 |  .333 3:0] .377 2.71 .569 1.8] .577 1.7 
1.8] .534 1.9] .369 2.7} .4i1 2.4} .628 1.6 | .678 1.5 
1.9] .555 1.8) .295 3.4] .447 2.2] .681 1.5]| .701 1.4 
2.3 - 488 2.0 180 5.6 . 397 2.5 - 509 2.0 517 1.9 
2.5 | .488 2.0} .170 5.9] .360 2.8] .444 2.3} .479 2.1 
2.6] .455 2.2} .177 5.6 | .350 2.9) .465 2.2; .554 1.8 
2.7 | .453 2.2! .190 5.3 | .353 2.8; .478 2.1} °.517 1.9 
2.1| .544 1.8] .235 4.3] .366 2.7) .462 2.2) *, 882 1.9 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Per gt.| Qts. ; Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs 
Rae ee aes $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
BRT. > SEAR: . 229 4.4 089 11.2 . 063 15.9 034 29.4 . 032 31.3 . O88 11.4 
o> 23 | 4.3 . 088 11.4 .070 14.3 042 23.8 . 033 30.3 091 11.0 
Ss ee . 258 3.9 . 091 11.0 073 13.7 044 22.7 . 034 29.4 . 091 11.0 
i ae 2023) 8OlT . 9.0 092; 10.97 .070| 14.3} .058| 17.2] .104 9.6 
Se 359 2.8 . 139 7.2 098 10. 2 067 14.9 . 068 14.7 .129 7.8 
a. ae 426 | 2.3 . 155 6.5 100 10.0 072 13.9 . 064 15. 6 151 6.6 
__ 416 | 2.4] .167 6.0) .115 8.7] .081 | 12.3) .065| 15.4] .174 5.7 
ee ee .340}; 29) .146 6.8 | .099| 10.1] .058 | 17.2] .045|] 22.2] .095 10.5 
A SE . 329 3.0 .131 7.6 .087 11.5 .O051 19.6 . 039 25. 6 . 095 10.5 
ieee . 369 ye . 138 7.2 . 087 11.5 047 21.3 . 041 24.4 . 095 10.5 
ere ee . 353 2.8 |: .138 7.2; .088} 11.4] .049/ 20.4) .047) 21.3] .101 9.9 
pe 366 2.7 . 138 7.2 . 094 10.6 . 061 16.4 054 18.5 112 8.9 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea | 
Per tb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perl.) Lbs. | 
SPOS. ee, $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 pS ENG ORE See TORR, 2 EDR 
<niieeliicc.: .018 | 55.6] .059! 16.9] .297 3.4 | .546 LAicdeawdlabeoes x a Se 
ace, 015 66. 7 . 066 15. 2 . 300 3.3 . 545 Lo | ee” SS See 
SSeS. 5s" RS . 027 37.0 . 080 12.5 . 299 3.3 . 546 ES ES Fe BES «se eae, Ea 
AES «RES .043 | 23.3) .093; 10.8] .302 3.3 | .582 Sp CNS: ASE aS Pe 
SR Nat Se .032 | 31.3) .097) 10.3) .305 3.3 | .648 OM DRS ly Ce ae Sei. 2 See 
Beet 32S Se . 038 26. 3 113 8.8 . 433 2.3 . 701 a i cA ak, oc Badtiner na) ae cca 
ae .063 | 15.9] .194 5.2} .470 2.1| .733 EN, I ee ee ee 
PS, Sm 031 | 32.3) .080| 12.5] .363 2.8 | .697 ROTORS beh as eee ae 
RT ES .028 | 35.7] .073 | 13.7] .361 2.8) .681 pe IESE SR PASE Bak Se Ee 
Tae eS . 029 34.5 .101 9.9 377 2.7 . 695 yf SRSA SS SRE Bats 
SSRs Sa .027 | 37.0] .092) 10.9) .433 2.3| .715 a gg RM OSE Sp § eS: 
1925, July... -.- 044] 22.7] .O71| 14.1] .508| 20] .759) 1.3 |......-|-..--.-|------- Liat 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jn 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years from 1907 
to 1924, and by months for 1924, and for January through July 
1925. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 
139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of 
iE less than 3 per cent in the year. 

n the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.?, For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
se yg in 1918, see Montsiy Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

P The curve shown in the chart on page 22 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 
























1925 





2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see Montuty Lapor Review 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, p. 69, and for each month of 1923 see MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW of February, 1925, p. 21. 


ARS. 1907 TO 19294. BY MONTHS FOR 1924. AND JANUARY TO JULY 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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Retail Prices of Food jy 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities fop 
other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the excep 


until after 1913. 
Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAy, 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report, exact comparison of prices jp 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers, ang 






























































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala, | 
Article Unit ‘ 
7 15— ly 15— uly 15— 
ane an: ares June) July ey June July! 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, } 
” 5 5 5 9= | 109: | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925} 1925) 1913 | y9a4 | 1925) 1925) 913} 1994 | 1925 | 1925 
Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Givtete abet. 54.20.5553 Pound.-...- 26. 0} 35. 9) 37. 8) 37. 7) 24. 3) 40. 3) 41. 6) 41. 7} 28. 1) 37. 4) 39. 0) 30.9 
Ree COO. ©. cds k.nndiedans I cccndeaneal 21. 5| 32. 5| 34. 7| 34. 3) 23. 0} 36. 3) 37. 61 37. 8} 22. 5) 33. 1) 34. 2) 34.9 
Sa , . =e 19. 1 27. 2) 28. 7} 29. 6} 20. 0} 31. 3) 31. 7) 31. 9] 20. 6) 27. 3) 2s t| 77 
Chuck roeet...<..5...2 cc)-...e ee 15. 9} 20. 5) 21.3] 21. 1) 16. 7) 21. 2) 22. 7) 22.9) 16.8) 21. 4) 22.46) 20.7 
Plate beef._.....-- "UReterer! eae Bh nnhovd 9. 4; 12.7; 13. 5; 12. 7} 12.8) 13. 4] 15.0) 14.7] 10.5) 13.9) 14.4) 14.9 
Wee NG 5 oc ec ae a 24. 5) 28.6 34.7) 35. 7| 20.0) 31.0) 36. 7/ 39. 6} 20.0) 28.2) 34.3) 34.7 
econ, sliced: .... 2.52...) 2.5% Gti. ced 32. 0) 33. O} 44. 9} 46. 7| 26.0) 32. 2) 43. 3) 45. 7| 35. 0) 36. 7] 46. 7) 47.5 
Biome. abled... ....-.<.-2). 5... SR Gears 31. 0) 45. 0} 54. 1) 53. 7} 34. 5) 51. 1) 55. 2) 57. 9} 31. 3) 45. 3) 53.3) 52.4 
Ra, SOR... ... axaatrwe thodum ae 20. 0} 33. 6] 35. 7] 37.9} 19. 0) 40. 3] 39.9) 40. 7] 23. 3) 35. 7] 36. 5} 37.5 
MG a. coke Gah ch Poeeee 8 20. 1) 31. 5) 32. 2) 31.9) 21.8) 37.9] 39.1) 40. 2} 17.3) 31.1) 33. 5) 32,7 
Salmon, canned, red_---}__--- Obinccccabivsie 30. 0} 32. 6} 32. 4). ._- _ 2k ee a ee 30. 2} 32. 0) 32. ; 
i eS ees Guatt. ...... 10. 0} 16. 0} 16. 0) 16.0} 8.8) 13.0) 13.0) 10.3} 10.3} 18. 5} 19.6) 19.0 
Milk, evaporated ______- 15-16-0z. cam }..-.-| 13. 3} 13. 3} 13. 4/...._} 11.1] 11. 0} 11. 2)..___] 12. 4] 12. 5| 12.5 
eRe Tae ers eS Pound. .-.-..- 87. 1) 52. 3) 56. 5) 56.9 0} 54. 4) 57. 4) 57. 3) 39. OF 51. 2) 56. 1) 55.8 
Oleomargarine--........-/.-..- a -----| 33.0) 34.0 ~ ee 27. 9} 29.0) 29. 3/....- 34. 4) 37. 1 37.5 
| 
Nut margarine.-_........|....- ee Fels am 26. 5; 30. 0} 30. 7)..--- 26. 4) 28. 5) 28. 7)..--- 32. 7} 33. s| 34.0 
CNN is So oo Eetcaschctcu DOscniscdiia 25. 0} 31. 7] 34. 9} 35. 0} 22. 0} 35. 4] 36. 1) 35. 8] 23. OF 33. 5) 36. 4) 35.6 
SS ee ee oe | Pr Re i Fe 15. 7} 17. 5) 22. 8} 23. 6] 15. O} 16. 6} 21. 9) 23. ees 17. 2} 23. 4| 24.1 
Vegetable lard substitute}____- Biiinsinhertiaaini 23. 6| 24. 8} 24. 6)..__- 24. 1} 25. 3] 24. 5]... 20. 9} 22. 2) 22.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh_-_---- Dozen_-....-- 22. 6; 37.0) 40. 6) 41.6) 25.9) 36.1) 39.4) 42. 5) 28.3) 39.9) 39.4) 43.1 
| | 
| | ee perne e ee Pound.-....-. 6.0 9.1) 10.3) 10.4 + 8.8 9.4) 9.4) 5.4) 8.8) 10.4 104 
I a ces ates ade ann ake BES 3.6; 5.5) 7.0 6.9) 3.2] 45) 5.6) 5.5) 3.8) 5.5) 7.1) 7.1 
Corn meal. <. ....dsctccthecenc Ch nmred 2.6) 3.38) 4.7) 47) 25) 3.6) 4.5) 44) 23) 3.6) 4.5) 45 
Rolled enta...... 5.5.0 ee: See 8.9} 9.6) 9. 7/-.... 8.4) 8.8) 8.8)... 9.3) 9.8) 9.8 
Corn Slake@ic. ic. ceennes 8-0z. pkg_..-}.-..- 9.7] 11. 4} 11, 5]...2. 8.8} 10. 2} 10. 3)..... 10. 1] 12.1) 12.1 
Wheat cereal_-_-__- A ee pat Se 8 Ye pene 22. 3} 23, 2) 23. 2).....| 25. 8) 25. 3) 25.4 
ORONO oo 8. cn bak sss Pound.....< Sewes Bs Y 8S oe 19. 1} 19. 5} 19. 1)... 19. 2} 19. 2) 19.1 
POR. is cc udbccasbutenabtebaae CEs 6| 9. 7] 10.6] 11.0} 9.0} 10. 0} 10.3) 10.6) 8. 2! 10.3} 11.2) 11.3 
Beams, NAVY. .. ....2-06|-.-- EES: SERS 12. 0} 12. 8} 12 5)..... 9.0} 9.4) 9. 3)..... 11. 6} 12. 7) 12.1 
POCUGOEE . . 4 dn sketch ay 2.2; 3.9) ne 6.0} 1.7] 27) 37) 43) 21) 40 >t * 
ae ee Se See 60:08 Lecant  & 4 108 24 G..... 6.8} 10.4) 10, 1)..... 7.6) 9.6) 9.8 
oR ae Went? 4 ies Ter Se 5.5) 5.7} 9. 6.....1 44) 6.3) 8 2... 5.7] 5.4) 8.0 
Beans, baked. --_.......- No. 2 can...}.....} 12. 0} 12.3) 12 4)..... 1, 6 11. 2) 11. 2}.....] 1351) 12.8) 12.7 
Corn, canned. .........-}..... Be od ...--| 15. 8} 18. 1) 18. 9}.....! 15. 3] 17. 3) 17.2)... 16.1) 19.1 19.2 
Peas, canned. ...........|....- Docesiel --e~-| 18.7} 18.8) 19, 1|.....| 17.2) 16. 5) 16.6).....| 21.3) 22.4) 22.4 
Tomatoes, canned__.__._|.-__- Oh ae zs 13. 9} 13. 7j|....- 12 Oj 12.1) 11. 5)....- 12. 4) 13.1 12.9 
Sugar, granulated______- Pound. sss 5.8} 9. . 7.44 4.9) 7. 6.6) 6. 5. 8.0 7.5) 7.5 
REE A ES at 60. 0; bret’ 56. 0 68. 5| 77. 1) 76. 5} 61. 3) 85. 5) 93.0) 92,1 
OGRR, cud ccccsubiiebods WBivciwsins 32, 0} 41.3) 50.3) 49. 7) 24.8) 38. 3) 48.0) 48.3) 28.8) 41.2) 53.8 53.8 
| 
Prunes i eal ae etait ° mre © > & 2 ¢ tim 16.4) 16,2) 16.3)..... 20. 3} 19. 6 20.0 
DRE iciuphth on wetgibiekaliiie add 00 insu bil: 16. 8} 15. 3) 15, 4)... 14, 2} 13. 1) 13, O}....- 16. 9} 15.4 15.5 
NG Fics ncwsifinintiioan ERE Bite 26. 2} 28. 0) 27. 5)... 27. 6| 26. 7) 27. 2)....- 37. 5) 38. 6) 33.8 
EE EE, A” EN: WR TN 41. 4| 67.3) 66. 3).....| 48.9] 62.4) 60, 8)... 44. 8) 60. 0) 65.3 























_1The steak for which prices are here quuted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report, it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio | 
—— 
| 
i 15— 15— Jul 
Article Ualt eed June} July ving June; July nail = July, 
15, | 15, |_| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925) 1913 | 1994 | 1925) 1925) 1913 | 1904 | 1925) 1925) 
Cts.| Cts.| Cte.| Ots.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte.) Cis.| Cr, 
Sirloin steak -..........- Pound -.-_-- 24. 2| 41. 9} 43. 0) 45. 3) 23. 8) 36, 4) 38. 2) 38. 3) 26.0) 39. 1) 39. 6) 40,7 
Round steak ._.......-..]--.-- Goi. 21. 3} 32.7 34. 0} 36. 6) 21. 3) 31. O] 34. 5) 35. 1) 23. 0} 82. 2) 33. 3) 34 4 
pS SRS 3 TRE ” PEE SS 20. 2} 31. 8) 33. 8) 34.4) 19. 1) 28. 3) 29. 7) 29. 8} 20. 0) 26. 5) 27. 5] 27 ¢! 
Cet cette. et "| ae 15. 9} 20. 9} 22. 7} 24. 0} 15. 2} 18. 8} 20. 7] 19. 9} 17. 5) 21. 6) 22 6 22 9) 
Piste betes Ed att Bt: 11. 3} 12. 4) 13. 2) 14, 0) 11, 6} 13.9) 15.8) 15.6) 11.7) 11.5 Tl 13.3 
i 8 ER es “eS, ae Oo 20. 4; 27. 2) 33. 9) 38. 0] 20. 6} 28.8) 33. 5) 39. 4) 23.2) 32.3) 37.3 ail 
pe | ae oe ee EP 32. 7; 41. 0) 50. 0) 51. 7) 26.7) 30.5 a8 42. 9} 30. 1) 37. 5) 47. 9| 49. 5) 
pa” Pe RC ee ane tay 2 32 3) 47. 0} 53. 1) 53. 8} 29. 7) 47. 8} 52.9) 55. 5) 38. 0) 50. 0) 57.0) 57.9) 
OE RE ie BE eae 20. 2} 37. 7; 37. 1) 39. 4) 15. 7] 35. 1) 39. 9} 38. 2) 20.7) 38. 0) 36. 9) 38 9) 
Cai caren eons i & etek iMnstnths 20. 2} 34.0) 37.2) 36. 7) 23.3) 35.2) 39. 6) 38.9) 22.0) 36. 5) 39.3) 3s 6 
Salmon, canned, red__--|_._-- GR. dics ed 32. 3) 33. 0} 33. 4).._.- 28. 5] 29. 5) 29. 9/_.__- 29. 2 31.0 31.1 
pS oe ae Quart____... 8. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 10.0) 12.0) 12, 8. 0} 12.0) 13.8) 13.8 
Miik, evaporated _-_.-..._} 15-16-0z. can_}____- 10. 8} 10. 7} 10. 8).._.- 10. 3} 10. 8} 10. 9). __- 10. 7) 11.0) 11.9 
pO PORES Se Pound.._._.. 32. 3} 47. 4) 50.9) 50. 4) 34, 4) 48. 7] 52. 5) 52.8) 35.2) 50.4) 54.4) 53 4 
Oleomargarine-.........|.---. See ee Pe 26. 4| 27. 3) 27. 7}....- ne 3L i Bis Gin nte 30. 9 aa 39.9 
Nut margarine__.......-|_.... ee: ee 24. 9} 26.8) 26. 4)_.__- 28. 2} 29. 2) 29. 7|.._.. 80. 1) 30.6) 30,¢ 
6 ES ara: ae rae 25, 0) 38. 5) 40. 1) 40. 6} 21. 0} 34. 0) 36. 9} 36. 6) 23.0) 33.1) 35. 6) 36.0 
ee eT a Se ee Sa WO coikinhi 15. 1] 17. 6} 22. 2} 22. 9 me 15..7| 21. 5} 22. 0} 16. 5) 18. 4; 24. 2) 24. 5 
Vegetable lard substitute} ____- , “Sark: Sy 25. 5| 26. 5) 26. 4). __- 25. 1} 25. 9} 25. 9)____. 26. 5} 27. 4! 27.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh ._..-- Dozen_....-- 25. 3} 39, 7) 43.1) 45,4) 22.4) 34, 1) 37.6) 39. 8) 29.8) 38.9) 43.3) 48 
EI, nee > Pound ..__. 6.1) 97) 9.9) 9.9 48) 84) 92) 92 5.5) 8&0 80 go 
Pe Sees ae Pee”: lt al 2.9 4.4 5.5) 5.5) 3.3) 47) 5.8) 5.9) 3.2) 48) 6.0 5.9 
eye ee So ee ae 28) 5.4 64) 6.4 27) 39) 47) 47) 27) 42) 5.7 56 
pS Sa aren ee | EY cc es Ay BE 8.4) 8.9) 8.9)... 8.7) 9.3) 9.3) 
Geen Bakes,...c........- 8 oz. pkg-__--)_.... 9. 3} 10,1) 10, 1)_...- 9. 0} 10,3) 10, 3)..... 10. 0) 11.3) 11,5 
| 
Wheat cereal____.._.-_.- 28 07. Snide er 23, 3} 24. 1] 24. 0).__._ 23. 2} 23. 8) 23. 8)..... 24. 5) 24.8) 24.8) 
Macaroni... _2.-...s.-.- g: | SES Peet 17, 8) 19.8; 20, 1)_._.- 15. j 19. 7; 19. 9)..__. 19. 5} 21.7, 22.1 
ae eee Se ae ene 8. 7} 10, 6} 11.4) 11.6} 8.8} 10.2) 10.9) 11. 8.5} 10.1) 11. 1) 11.3) 
Deaths; UAVS - si -...<-55-§---3 ees ae 9. 6} 9.9} 10, 0)_.__- 7.7, 8&8 S& 8. .] 8.5) 9.6) 9.5) 
bE I ST i... 21) 3.6 3.8 48 22 3.1) 39 5. 0} 3.3) 42) 438 
QbeO8 iii. 550i kn Sewn ép...\9.3 dee 71) &7| @1)-.... 6.0) 10.2) $.5\....] 7.0) 10.5) 93 
ae ee ee OD <ting nbabeg 5.2) 68 5,8)..... 3.7) 6.1) 5.8...) 6.7) 6.5) 7.0 
Beans, baked.........__- No. 2.can....}..... 12,9 127 12 7)..... 11. 3} 11. 4) 11. 2)_..2.) 12. 8) 13.3) 13.3 
COtm, COREG &.. -\ncnaadbat--=dil DP nccinuhiandid 15. 8} 18.3) 18. 4)_.... 14. 1} 16. 7} 17. 0).._.. 16. 0} 18. 6) 18.5) 
Peas, canned............|--... iienindites ced 17, 8} 17, 8| 17. 7)....- 16, 9) 18. 0} 17, 8)....- 17, 2) 18. 6) sf 
Tomatoes, canned_..__._|...-- ee Oe 14, 2) 15.1) 15.1).._.. 12. 7) 13..7| 13. 7j.._.- 14.1 14.7 14.4 
Sugar, granulated _____._ Pound _-_._.. 6.1) &L 6.8 6.2) 81) 7.1) 7.1) 5.3) 82) 7.3) 7.2 
OD. cc nd adhcbaciiednodinbibaal en 53. 3) 72, 3) 74. 4) 74, 1) 60. 0) 74. 4) 75. 6) 77. 0) 50. 0} 66. 4) 79.9) 79.3 
CONG sob cnncansibalinodh De 30. 7; 43. 8) 51.2) 51, 2) 25. 6) 37.3) 45. 3) 45. 1) 26. 5) 45.3 52.5) oe 
) RES PRURE EE Ee, ry ER PN 19. 2} 17.8} 18 1)... 17. 6} 18.0) 18. 0)____. 17. 3} 19.0) 18.5 
RERGD. wid .2-<ncanadiabesnd DD nctiidtelooted 16. 4) 15. 5} 15. 5)... 15. 5) 14. 6} 14. 7)_...- 15. 0} 14.5) 14.5 
Bananas. ............... Dozen.......|....- 40, 4} 41. 0} 40. 8}... 37. 9| 39. 0} 38. 2)... 47, 5} 52. 5| 60.0 
OreROGis 15 Bh .nanniectaSeee idk. ile dni mas § 65, 3}. .... 41, 9) 58, 4) 58. 2)..__- 45. 9) 64. 2) 64.5) 
| | 




















_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report, it would be known as “‘porterbouse”’ steak, 
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ee a eee | $0 in 5-4 7.3}. &8. &8-.--.. 7.0) 10.7) 10.7) 83) 12.0 IL: 
RRR Sr Pe DD dcuin<4 3.8 45 6.9)...... 34 57 5&6 36 61) 5.8 
Beans, baked_....-.-..-.- No.2can._.| 9%. 10.1) 10. 1)-..--- 14. id. 14.4) 12.7) 12.0) 118 
Corn, canned. ..-........-|_.-.. OO is an & 15.6) 17 as... 15, 16. 17.4, 14.7) 16.6) 16.9 
Peas, canned_.......--..-|-...- xa oui 18.4) 21. _ See 16. 16. 4 17.0} 18.7) 19.3) 19.9 
Tomatoes, canned____...-}..-.- BO dn ctw 12.3} 12 De Oh... 14 15.1; 15.2) 140 15.4) 15. 
‘ Sugar, granulated __._...- Pound __..-. 7.65 6.41 6. 5.7) 8. is 7.4 90 81) 8. 
saan dpe «Sib alte aap hikes bie a Tian dts do......] 76.5) 93.1) 92.7} 56.0) 77. 76. 76.2} 62.5 63.4) 63. 
CO ti - de cae ate de ttndes SP ice died 39.6) 51.0, 51.4) 30.0) 46.7) 57.6) 57.5) 42.0, 52.1) 51 
a ee oe Pane OOi»s. tsens 14.4, 16. 16. 4).....- 17. 17. 17.6; 21.1) 19.3) 19. 
eS a ee ii et 14.6 14. 1| 13.9}..-...| 17.6 163] 165 167) 15.1| 15. 
PRG... .dpitden<ccndee Dozen .....- 35.0' 33.8} 34. 6)....- 410. O 4 10. 9 * 10. 6} 4 10. 0) 4 10. 1) 4 10. 
Gate de nae cccdvthinces do....-.j 42.5) 55.7) 61.6).....-| 30.0) 50. ay 43.6, 49,9) 53. 











_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report, it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD EN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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{ Ss 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D.c, 
Article Unit July 15— June | July | July | June | July July 15— June! July 
— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | ¥5, |————+ ts, | 15, 
ls < 2 | 190% 
; 1913 | 1924 | 1925: | 1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1919! 1994} 1925 | 1925 
‘ie toe a | rin 
“T Cts.| Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| ts.) Cty. 
Birloin steak. ........-- Pound.....- 24. 4| 32. | 3381 35.7] 34.9} 36 4) 28 I} 45. 6 45. 61 481 
ward steak. ._.........|-.._- ea 21.5 27. : 29:7} 35.3) 34. 5— 35. | 24. 6 39. 1) 39. 1) 49.3 
ee Ra aE do___-..} 20.0} 25.7 26. 6} 22.8) 23.9) 24. 7) 22. O) 35. OF 34. Of 35.5 
iio roast... 6 do___...| 16.2) 16 18.0}. 20.7) 20.7}; 25. 7) 1. 9 24. 5F 23. 6) 25.4 
mow. i. ae do._....} 13.0) 33. 14.2} 12.9 13.2) 13.8) 12.4) 12. 5) 22.5) 13.3 
Pork chops___.. eae RY BE do___...} 23.6) 31. 41.0) 26.7) 33.6) 37.7 34. 5} 40,9} 44.9 
Bacon, sliced__........../____- do___...| 3B.7| 44. 57. a 38. 5} 47.4) 47. 8 $2. 47 47. 2) 50,1 
TE” * ee aee Se @e.... is. 31.7} 49. 59. 45.0) 51. o} 54. 4) 52. O1 59. 4! 60, 9 
Lamb, leg of... .....-2-}..... @0..i 238. 19.6; 33. 34. 9 42.1| 39.0) 40.3 42. 7} 41. 6! 43.6 
GE 285 ccm citibdadaltebhatibhiasth G6 iwkisn 23.8) 32. 34. 3) 31.8) 35.4, 33. 9 39. 5) 39, 9) 40, 4 
Balmon, canmed, red__._|_____ Oo Bt 30. 323) 33.5) 33.7) 33.7 27. 7} 29, 1| 29,2 
Milk, fresh_............. Quart. _...-- 8.5) ILA ; 2G 5 125 12.5 14. Of 14.0) 14.6 
Milk, evaporated_-_..... 15-16-02. cam_|____- 10. 10.5, EL.9} 118) LL& BY. 6) EET) 11.7 
SET TMT Se SIT 35.5} 47. 54.7| 48.3) 51.1) 5h 4) 36.6} 52. 7} 55. 4) 55.0 
Oleomargarime. _ ........)...-- PSR Oe 30. O}...__ ~ BRE 30.2} 31.2) 322 30. 3} 30.8, 30.9 
Nut margarime ___....../.____ 2.200. Bos. 29.5} 29:8) 208 29.0) 29.5) 29.1 28. 7 ad 28.6 
RAE Se ES SE e6.icit.. 21.7; 34.7) 34.5) 34.4) 36. 35.9) 36.1 36. 4) 39. 1) 38.9 
GE SS GET eS a Oe eager a bees 17.8) 17.8) 24.0) 24 17.1) 22.9) 23.7 16. 5P 22. 6) 23.5 
Vegetable lard substi- }_____ PRES PE 28.2} 29:2) 29 238. 28.4; 28.5 24. 9} 25.0) 25.3 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen ___...} 34.5} 39.2) 41.7) 44.2) 30.5) 36.7) 37.1 40. 8} 44.0 49.9 
NU UD. .. di cis adiiabelia Pound ___.-- 5.55 9.8 9. i 9. 10.2) 10.3) 10.3) 9.0; 8.1) 8.0 
a ae: Ss Ge..icb.. / 29 45 58.7] 55 48) G2 6. 5. 6.5} 6.5 
(Se eee ae Godt... 3.1 «43% 5H & 4. &5 CS. 4.4) 5.3) 5.5 
meow eit 2.8 . ke bie Biwi. 8.9 9<£.0) & 10. 10.3; 10. 9. 9.5} 9.5 
Corn flakes..... ........ 8-02. pkg -..-}..--- 11.5, 12:0) 11.9) 97) 11.9) 11.9 9. 4} 10.8) 10.8 
Wheat cereal__.._______- 28-02 pis... Pte 25 26.7} 26.4) 25.4) 26.2) 25. 23. 6 24. 1) 24.2 
i ial ipa OG <a cdiceed 18. ft) 18.3) & 19. 20.1; 20.4 2%. 5 23.7) 23.8 
cite. « ter oD ballets a were 3!” Bethe wn tt on 12.4; 12 10. 10.8} 10. 9. 8} 10.4) 11.8) 12.0 
A” le SERB kindly ees loon 10.3) 11. IL. 8. 9.7} 9%. 8. 9. 6 9.5 
Rl RN Wena tie’ aaliel Cinna 2 ae 4.5) 3. 3.3) S1p 4 4| 3. 4.3) 4.9 
eo a oe Me ict... _.-} 5.0 9&3) &7 8&3! 126 ILML_..} zat 10.1! 104 
SS re oe © eee ae ee 5.5 6. 3 B&H 5. G@a 4@4..... 4.7) 6.4 7.0 
Beans, Ore eae No. 2 can___}..- M4 14.4) 14 12. it. 11. 4____.} ER. 4 20. 8) 10.8 
a ee a Se 17 19.7) 1% 14. 18. 20. 2)... .| 14. 5} 17.1) 17.5 
Peas, canned... ........|..... G6. 5k. Lacie SM 20. 8 24. 17 186) 18. 6)... 16. 7} 17.7) 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned___..._/_____ SAE Swe 146.0) 118.5) 1182) 14.8) 15.3)* 15. 5j..__) 11.4) 12.4) 12.1 
Sugar, granulated_______ Pound_.....| 6&1) 9% 7.6 7.5 9. 7.8 «7.7 6. 7.7) 7.0) 6.9 
Tea__.-_..-_.-_-_---|__._do__--_-| 50.0) 75.9) 79.5) 78.9 73.6) 780} 77.7) 57.5] 77.7} 87. 4) 87.6 
BIE secnsc> cai ccicchep. coatentti tind, caallllchiecianes 44.5) 51.5) 5. 40. 52.9, 52.3) 28 8} 37. 5) 46. 4) 46.9 
| ES EE: Geko; Sa ae SER 14,3} 151) 15.5) 19.0) 16.6; 18,0)..... 19. 7; 18. 2) 18.2 
Mmm Tay ears _....| 1.4) 14.4) 143) 16.9 15.3) 15, U_.__] 25.0) 13.9) 140 
Se ae Dozen ___.__|...__| 2715. @ 713, 8) 713.6 78.9 28.4) 28,8...) 36 1) 347) 33.8 
Lae © a a eee Tee ae 57. 5. 41, 66. 66. wre: 6L. 1) 69. 7 7.5 
t No. 2% can. > Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in July, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1924, and in June, 1925. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 
3 For list of articles see note 6, p. 18. ; 
4The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 


which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
: : [502] : 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 37 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting citues. For the month of July 99.2 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities—that is, every merchant in the follow- 
ing-named 44 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his 
report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Saatoon Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July, 1925: 























RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY, 1925 - 
Geographical division 
United 
Item States | bigs . ger” 
North South | North South | weste 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | "© ore 
! 
Percentage of reports received___........-- 99. 2 99. 0 99. 5 | 99. 4 99. 4 99.1 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received___...._. 44 12 7 12 | 7 6 

















Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1925, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1925, JULY, 1924, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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| Percentage increase July, 1925, | Percentage increase July, 1925, 
compared with— compared with— 
wey pore J wees | Jul June, 
| uly, une, | uly, une, 
1913 | "1924 1925 1913 | “i994 1925 
Atlanta_........... 61.5| 15.0 3.5 || Minneapolis. _....- 5.3, 9.9 4 
Baitimore___.._-.-- 67.6 13. 4 ps BS ees Meek pars | 15.3 4. 
Birmingham. ._---- 66. 5 14.3 1.9 4 Newark. _......_.-- 53. 2 | 10.3 4 
| SE 62.1 9.6 7.3 } New Haven... _._- 56. 5 9.5 4. 
BE elo... ~|--oodecaun 10. 3 4.9 || New Orleans__._--- 12.8 3. 
| a 63.9 12.6 4.4 | New York_.._-._-- 59. 7 9.2 2. 
eine Te TS Sh RR a 8.9 2.69 oriolK seco eee chsnsséasize 15. 6 3. 
Charleston, 8. C . .- 60. 2 9.9 2.4 || Omaha_........... 59. 2 | 13.1 2. 
Chieago...... 22 ..-- 71.9 10.7 3.3 ee eee ee ee } 12.6 4. 
Cincinnati. .......- 61.9 17.7 3.2 || Philadelphia-...__.- 62.7 13.5 2 
Cleveland..__.____- 62.3 14.9 3.0 || Pittsburgh........- 61.2 10.7 2. 
Columbus.....__...}........-. 10.6 3.7 Portland, Me. _____|_....___.- 7.3 4. 
Ghai a IR 56. 0 8.0 1.2 Portland, Oreg__-_- 42.4 6.4 0. 
a aa 45.3 8.8 0.7 || Providence_._...-_- 61.7 10. 6 6. 
ht ae 73.0 15.0 4.4 Richmond -.-.....- 66. 5 11.9 1. 
Fall River__.______ 55. I 10.6 5.2 | Rochester..........|.....22:.. 12.9 4. 
Seg SR aa EPS BZ 140} 1.4 1} St. Louis._.......-. 63. 1 13.7 3. 
Indianapolis. __.__- 56. 2 9.8 et GO RR See 8.4 3. 
Jacksonville... 52.9 10.7 3.8 1] Salt Lake Gity..... 40.8 11.4 19 
Kansas City_____.. 56. 6 13.4 2.1 || San Francisco-.---_- 54. 6 9.7 0. 
Little Rock _.._-__- 50.3 129 2.6 1 Savannah ___.-_-.-|_..-....-- 14.9 3. 
Angeles... .__- 47.6 64 0.5  Scranton._........- 63. 6 13.1 .: 
SVine. ot. $4.5 14.5 1.0 | Beattle_.....--... 49.8 7.6 0. 
Manehester _______- 54.6 &.5 5.3 || Springfield Ill_.....)......_..- 10.8 3. 
Memphis a <2 a §2.5 14.3 3.0 \- x 68. 0 12.3 3. 
Milwaukee__....__. 64. 1 10.7 5.6 
! Decrease. 1 


ra 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, July 15, 1924, and June 15 
and July 15, 1925, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling js 
necessary. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 


shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1924, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1925 








1913 1924 1925 





City, and kind of coal . ed 
Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


|, BRR eel geen See < $7. 99 $7.46 $15. 24 $15. 05 $15.14 

i ailed Nesey Pi Ad ORE Rete, 8.15 7. 68 15.10 14. 84 14. 93 

In os Se a ad 5.48 5.39 8. 94 8. 61 8. 6] 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


SLO RR CE AAPOR RE 5. 88 4.83 7.13 *. 0.7 6. 70 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


RTE ES I eee 17,70 17,24 115.79 115.75 115.75 
pn SE Ree sete eee ey oe 17.93 17,49 115. 54 115, 25 115,95 
ERE Se ee ae ee ee ee Eee 7. 60 17,55 1 7,50 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
SRC AAS ae SE RS: Se 4,22 4,01 7.70 6. 82 6, 87 
Boston, Mass.: - 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
Be GEE at a a ae 8, 25 7. 50 15. 70 15.75 16.00 
= ESO en. Ca 8. 25 7.75 15. 70 15. 50 15. 75 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS... doCikdecadisboosannhobuclasmibaetstolludpasbesthsedh 15. 38 15.00 15.00 
CRP. niistdan ction enenindee she. nltes <cieksd-ue 15. 38 15.00 15.00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















ng 2 SRS Ry et) Chee Sepa Lee 6.75 6. 54 13. 44 13. 48 13. 57 
SESS Oe on Ge ORS 6. 99 6. 80 13. 33 13.14 13.19 
Butte, Mont.: 
SEES SU eae es eke ccna. SR: AS TER: Aes SRR ie ae Se 10. 81 10. 83 10.77 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Oe .. - aici Bid Riccn oakiion aces nedie 18.38 17.75 117.00 117.00 117.00 
SFIS... noc tnedantiobacuieuniaiien 18, 50 18.00 117.10 117.10 117.10 
Dita -  . ou Lchiisibo.<>-aee 16.75 16,75 11.00 111.00 111.00 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A pcp RASS att PRS ao 8.00 7. 80 16, 25 16. 30 16. 30 
CR os nc. cic cobiiennbeokiel 8. 25 8.05 16. 25 16.11 16.19 
ES RE ar aes ea adil 4. 97 4.65 7. 85 8. 23 8, 21 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
OE PO CLE ETT ssid 3. 50 3.38 7.17 6. 50 6. 0 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ASSES Re ane ee er 7. 50 7. 25 14, 31 14. 52 14.42 
Cn Ste ee ee 7.75 7. 50 14,31 14. 37 14. 35 
I 5 itd bili Leis str cace ae 4.14 4.14 7. 94 7.93 7.99 
Columbus, Ohio: 
EE ae een REN ae bbcaeial sbbdpbicicsdogy 6. 47 6. 04 6, 8 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


 @ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issucs 
ofthe MONTHLY LaBorR Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and pub monthly. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
' USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1924, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1925— 



























































——_ eee a — ss 
1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan, 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 
Dallas, Tex.: ‘ 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ag ERs BUG HAP SV BERNE Ss. $16. 25 $15. 13 $15. 25 
kis wminds om séna~-hablcaes $8. 25 $7. 21 13. 73 11. 56 11. 61 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_____....... 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 15. 58 15. 92 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. -__......-.-. 8. 50 8. 50 16. 00 15. 83 16. 17 
a iii cb bitin cece waetod 5. 25 4, 88 9. 07 9. 61 9. 80 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
lta! ab ars seme ae ae 8. 00 7. 45 15. 25 15. 08 15. 50 
Chestnut > SES Ft Sia J ckpaeae 8. 25 7. 65 15. 25 15. 08 15. 33 
as ed wetitis dled} - <b nndidie niin 5. 20 5. 20 9.18 8. 70 8. 79 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I saciin spin ened ace be she= en 8. 25 7. 43 15. 33 15. 54 15. 96 
RTE SS EON IOP OR ee Be 8. 25 7. 61 15. 33 15. 38 15. 71 
Houston, Tex.: 
i RD aii merce Eee ester Fee ak) eR. vet. 3 11. 00 11.17 10. 67 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DM twedupnicdeacwdscs occddeposs 8. 95 8. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
ESSE SS Sener eee wees ae 9.15 8. 25 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
Rs titted inca Deti chines we ctieke 3. 81 3. 70 6. 78 6. 56 6. 58 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
aso he ala nae ahha 7. 50 7. 00 12. 00 12. 12. 00 
| Kansas City, Mo.: 
) Arkansas anthracite— 
CIR EPA GH 0 RR: Ou SS MONE ANCES Teacunendnn sees 14. 70 13. 50 14. 00 
| ET Rick ob auhtameccesthbel.anedmaciens|~ssseseeonna 16. 00 15. 00 15. 40 
bncatkoobcccovudsneeadeteon 4. 39 3. 94 8. 25 8. 07 7. 84 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
’ : Egg- iia Pd wa inhol abit diibw oda dtmtahodn » +o dutta tletbuneimawod I See be ee 13. 00 
I Obi ciahe ss a hide ccna aa sage’ 6. 00 5. 33 10. 00 10. 30 9. 80 
) Los Angeles, Calif.: 
es ane OMe x Birt Ee ite, Paws 13. 52 12, 14. 50 15. 13 15. 13 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Ry eine csnd eis thmeae daw cemand 4, 20 4. 00 7. 20 6.17 6.17 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthgacite— 
SRE) 2 CRT Sea Poke 10. 00 8. 50 17. 58 16. 50 17. 00 
Chesnmt........2 iy eee BOE 10. 00 8. 50 16. 83 16. 00 16. 50 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
EE SESE EE SO: 24.34 2 4,22 8. 00 6. 85 7. 29 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TS “er Mees 8. 00 7. 85 16. 75 16. 50 16. 60 
} uh ssdéckicnbencoceddesses 8. 25 8. 10 16. 60 16. 35 16. 45 
) ET SESE Seis ee 6. 25 5. 71 9. 02 9. 13 8. 89 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
1 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a a, ET re ipa ae 9. 25 9. 05 17. 90 17. 80 17. 90 
SS Se eee pees 9. 50 9. 30 17. 75 17. 65 17. 75 
) PER Oe bets 5. 89 5. 79 10. 40 10. 87 10. 88 
) Mobile, Ala.; 
) FTE SRN RR Riots Rysyeleleh! abvietaey Sciesehls Me ale 9. 71 8. 90 9. 12 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) SE a Taree eae Beh 6. 50 6. 25 13. 13 13. 50 13. 50 
9 CEE Rate Shee: 6. 75 6. 50 13. 13 13. 00 13. 00 
i New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) ad cal 7. 50 6. 25 14. 75 14. 55 14. 55 
NN 3256646 5... ice uecgecnee 7. 50 6. 25 14. 75 14, 55 14. 55 
New Orleans, La.: 
2 ee eee eee mr 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 10. 11 9. 21 9. 14 
5 New York, N. Y.: 
9 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EINER Ea RGIS oe Ea pe Bete 7. 07 6. 66 13. 70 14. 12 14. 22 
3 SES ee ee 7.14 6. 80 13. 70 13. 78 13. 88 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— _ 
; MEE FTE TRE ape eeetp ar esr grt: CORREEOREB SORES TO) | MAGEETY Me ceeh™. 14. 50 15. 00 15. 00 
ETERS TASS) SSIES ART et i 14. 50 15. 00 15. 00 
‘ CRU £052 PC Se [USL LR A ee uJ 8: 25 8. 52 8. 48 


? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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Continued 
' 1913 1924 1925 A 
City, and kind of coal nie! 
Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 the 
Dn 
Omaha, Nebr.: nvr 
NS SS ER ae tee S05 e $6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 80 $9. 50 $9.59 lod 
Peoria, I11.: i 
en SEE cole a ek tee: teak Rem eter Aint lohewes & 6. 31 6. 37 6.2 | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ced: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

NC a eR C755 17.16 16.89 115, 04 114. 61 114.79 ay 
cll sad speeaenineter Menton 17,38 17,14 1 14. 86 114.14 Lid: ve 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: M ’ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— low 
Se a er Sera 17,94 17,38 116. 00 14, 63 14.¢ | 
Sas pee POR ENE Ui Bee: 18.00 17.44 1 16, 00 14. 63 14 63 but 

ETE AAAS LEM Cowl: 33.16 33.18 7. 06 6. 69 6.5 offs 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— resu 
EAS EE Se EST ae ORME: REAR Swe ree: OFS ee 16. 26 16, 08 16.32 . 
0S SRR EB OSA PRE OEE STEELS Tel) 16. 26 16. 08 16, 32 ms 

Portland, Ongg.: bro 

ae RN Tees Selec Soebert 9. 79 9. 68 12. 82 12. 96 13, . 

Providence, R. I.: m J 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RESSABSDNES SR gP Sh ae S 48. 25 47. 50 415. 50 $15.75 415.7 tho: 
_ REE CERES Seca 48.25 47.75 * 15. 50 #15. 50 #15, and 

Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— fuel 
ea ERE bets cea ele 8. % 7. 25 15. 50 15. 13 15.00 0 
ATR ESE Ye 8. 7. 25 15. 50 15. 13 15. 00 

DIN Saco ek ton come etcbeomen 5. 50 4. 94 8. 94 8. 00 7.96 info 

Rochester, N. Y.: : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— mn 1 
de i a i os A 14. 05 14. 20 14, 30 h 
ETRE A ee PONDS EI: SoA RTON IS SARTRE 13. 95 13. 85 13. 95 cna 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Shull data: ope 8. 44 7.74 16.13 6. 20 16.18 I 
ee os ubah euaial 8. 68 7.99 16. 38 15. 95 15. 95 
MIS ease ara we osc secccnctaoccua 3. 36 3. 04 6. 28 6. 01 6.02 

St. Paul, Minn.: eres” 

Pennsylvania anthracite— eee 
De tecsccbemiabacccscdodnas 9. 20 9. 05 17. 90 17. 80 17. 
ESM Capel SRN eee din 9. 45 9. 30 17.75 17. 65 17. 75 

, A SASS A eae ee 6. 07 6. 04 10. 60 11. 20 11. 16 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, hand 2 mixed____..___-_- nr. 00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 25 18, 25 —— 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___......_..... 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 25 18, 25 F 
Sp EES LE TOP &.,. F. 5. 64 5. 46 8. 36 8. 41 8, 41 Foods 
San Francisco, Calif.: Cloth 

New Mexico anthracite— r a 
REET a EI AG: 17.00 17. 60 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 Meta 

Colorado anthracite— Bull 4 

"(i MEdetbedinbonesabiesssceescodsteed 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 Che 
iE TTR RMIES, Tier #2. 00 12. 00 15. 94 16. 39 16. 39 i rm 
Savannah, Ga.: Mises 

Pennsylvania anthracite— All eo 
on a OE ST a, Ce he, TOT 5 17.00 517.00 5 17, co 
bee SS Eee eRe RSS”. TTS 5 17.00 517.00 5 17. wits 

pS Sn ee ee a >. CRS apo gs, CIR AC 5 10. 58 5 10. 25 510.8 

nton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthraecite— ‘ - 

ERE AE a Saas 4, 25 4.31 10. 33 10. 32 10. 38 b 
CE gc cibick tesecccodsnnar 4. 50 4. 56 10. 30 10. 3 10. 30 DY 
Seattle, Wash.: ner 
SR os cticurektniscetacs deel 7.70 9. 86 9. 81 9. 81 
Spri ld, BL: a ER TOL 
EN A >) SNE SoS, ES Pee 4. 50 4, 38 4. 33 : | 
Washington, D. C.: igt 
Pennsylvania anthraeite— and 
ee ck eo eeue eee 17.50 17,38 115. 43 115, 27 1 15, 34 | 
ate sereeetey 17. 65 17.53 1 15. 07 1 14.75 1 14.83 ast 
pS a A eee: ARPS. eee Sey | ae 18. 56 18, 49 18.50 furn 




















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 

* Fifty cents per ton 
the coal into the cellar. 


§ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1925 


FURTHER rise in the general level of wholesale prices is 

A shown for July by mformation gathered in representative 

markets by the United States Department of Labor through 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index 

number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, rose from 
157.4 in June to 159.9 in July, a gain of 1.6 per cent. 

Farm produets showed the largest crease over prices in the pre- 
ceding month, due to advances in cattle, hogs, sheep, cotton, eggs, 
hay, hides, milk, potatoes, tobacco, and wool. Prices of corn, oats, 
rye, Wheat, poultry, flaxseed, and onions, on the other hand, averaged 
jower thanin June. In the food group there were increases for meats, 
butter, lard, oleo and acadunameil oil, and oranges, which more than 
ofiset decreases for coffee, flour, corn meal, sugar, bananas, and lemons, 
resulting in a small net increase for the group. In the group of 
miscellaneous commodities continued -advances in rubber prices 
brought the index number for July to a point 4 per cent higher than 
inJune. In the remaining groups prices showed little variation from 
those of the previous m2 3 the tendency being upward for cloths 
and clothing, metals, and chemicals and drugs, and downward for 
fuels, building materials, and house-furnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for June and July was collected, increases were shown 
in 132 instances and decreases in 97 instances. In 175 instances no 
change in price was reported. 
























INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


























' {1913=100.0] 

1925 

) 1924, 

Group i July 

June . July 

: RE SI, SRM Cee ere? UR: PRE Ce aes 140.9 155.4 161.8 
i a te 138.7 155.3 157.3 
i SRS rE 187.5 188. 2 188.8 

RI eT SE NE ON 0S TT Sees eS A Moe 173. 2 172.6 172.1 
EGE OUTIONDS & .. i... cnnatipedeentihdhuccuccdtiibeschapubanuae 130.4 126.1 126.4 
SE TTT ATOR ALL: LINE TRIE SS LOE TL a. 168.8 170.7 170.1 
TR Ee Te PE I 126. 5 132.8 133.3 
OR EEE OIG D IE EE ETS 170.8 169. 9 169. 2 
Miscellaneous. - . .__ SEE REA RE: BEB BES OES 9. ES PN i 112.4 137.8 143.4 

) ES REE RA ND GES ON IE REE HS RR IIL a, 147.0 157.4 159.9 

) 





- Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level 
increased 834 per cent. The largest increase was shown for the 
proup of cioniicianen commodities, which averaged 274% per cent 
igher than in July, 1924. Farm products were 14% per cent higher 
and foods 1344 per cent higher than in the corresponding month of 
last year. Cloths and clothing, fuels, building materials, and house- 
furnishing goods showed little change from prices of a year ago, while 
metals were cheaper and chemicals and drugs were higher than in 
July, 1924. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 1913 
to June, 1925 


I THE following table the more important index numbers of 



















wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order a 
that the trend of prices in the several countries may be direcily 
compared. In some instances the results here shown have been Cm 
obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—1. e., by 
dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base‘as published.  !n 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, also, “ae 
that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wide 
difference in the number of commodities included in the different 
series of index numbers. For the United States and several other 1918. 
countries the ‘index numbers are published to the fourth significant 1915. 
figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER- 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation] 



















































































7 United : : + | Czecho-| Den- : - 
Country----| States | Canada | Belgium| Bulgaria aenaieia ee Finland| France - ~ oe Italy 
, air Central 
Bureau oie pe Director | Bureau Central | General | Federal Ri 
Computing |of Labor! eau of | Indus- | @@neral| of Sta- | Finans-| Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti- 3 
agency.---| Statis- | ‘statis. | try and | of Sta- | tistics |tidende| of Sta- |cal Bur- | cal Bu- Ba hi 
ties thes Labor | tistics | (revised tistics | reau reau aan 
index) 
5's seats 
Commodi- 
ties. « tuues 404 1 238 128 38 135 33 135 45 38 2 107 
Year and 
month 
1988; wsgosee 100. 0 WARD tacccwons: 100- docietcicchiciesccs 100 100 100. 0 100 
ia 98.1} 1023]  *100 103 | £100 | 100 |__.-._... alee sepa 95 
oes 0 100.8| 109.9|........- | oot mp4... ccs rE roma 5a 133 
WG Advan 126. 8 i KS a ee ee ee eee oe 5 ene SRE aia 202 
TET. ~xateemiee 177. 2 nD RR ORS ERE Su ke aay ota 3 ie ib cad 299 
100B: - cEseene 194.3 Ne aS TEEPE LS yey | mee \ 3 ee * | 409 
EE 206. 4 , ) RS. 2 BPR SR oe Oo eee oe oS ee 364 
1900; 22257565 226. 2 ,  S ) fa eee BOGS focessbccs 382 1183  » ae ee 631 
04 ee 146. 9 _ Sire , | eo 250 1263  . oo 577 
106R Srareien 148. 8 152. 0 367 2473 1334 179 1219 Sf a ee 562 
1... 153. 7 153. 0 497 2525 977 201 1095 419 95. 1 575 
) A niet 149. 7 155. 2 ly SE 997 226 1100 489 122. 5 585 
1923 
January... -- 155. 8 151.4 434 2657 991 181 1134 387 65. 0 575 
February - - - 156. 7 153. 6 474 2666 1005 192 1127 422 84. 0 582 
March...-.-- 158. 6 155. 9 482 «2828 1012 199 1108 424 96. 8 587 
Apres <5: 158. 7 156. 9 480 2757 1012 200 1096 415 89. 5 588 
MAY ...\sadae 156. 2 155. 2 474 2613 1003 204 1093 406 71.9 580 
pO eee 153. 5 155. 5 484 2545 977 202 4 1095 409 74.0 569 
le Baa 150. 6 153. 5 504 2408 949 207 1080 407 88. 8 566 
August. -.-. 150. 1 153. 5 529 2292 942 207 1080 413 85. 8 567 
September _« 133: 7 154. 6 514 2265 943 202 1089 424 101. 7 569 
October... -- 153. 1 153. 1 515 2263 960 205 1077 421 117.9 563 
November - - 152. 1 153. 3 531 2412 952 207 1070 443 139. 0 571 
December-.- 151. 0 153. 5 545 2597 969 210 1096 459 126. 2 577 
1924 ’ 
January._.-- 151. 2 156. 9 580 2711 974 210 1071 494 117.3 571 
February - - - 151.7 156. 8 642 2658 999 223 1078 544 116. 2 573 
March. ...-- 149. 9 154. 4 625 2612 1021 227 1094 499 120. 7 579 
pS a RS 148. 4 151. 1 555 2798 1008 228 1095 450 124. 1 579 
Mayo .¢t. 146. 9 150. 6 557 2551 1001 225 | 1090 458 122. 5 571 
SUNS. shia os 144. 6 152. 3 565 2811 968 219 | 1088 465 115.9 566 
SRD «4: cts as 147. 0 153. 9 566 2737 953 220 | 1085 481 115. 0 567 
August_..... 149. 7 156. 8 547 2853 986 233 1111 477 120. 4 572 
September - - 148. 8 153. 9 550 2848 982 231 1117 486 126. 9 580 
October... _- 151. 9 157. 0 555 2988 999 234 1114 497 131. 2 602 
November - . 152. 7 157.7 569 3132 1013 231 1120 504 128. 5 621 
December_-- 157. 0 160. 9 566 3181 1024 232 1139 507 131.3 640 
1925 
January...-- 160. 0 165. 2 559 3275 1045 234 -1137 514 138. 2 658 
February - _- 160. 6 164. 8 551 3309 1048 234 |) 1141 515 136. 5 660 
March_..... 161. 0 161. 6 546 3272 1034 230 1131 514 134. 4 659 
ADTE 156. 2 156. 5 538 3244 1020 220 1133 513 131. 0 658 
Mays... 155. 2 159. 1 537 3177 1006 216 1122 520 131.9 660 
0 157.4 158. 8 ng REPS Vl 997 216 1129 543 133. 8 683 





§ April. 
‘Jul 





y. 
§ July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 


57776° —25+_—4 


1236 commodities since April, 1924. j 
? 36 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER. 
TAIN FORERIGN COUN TRIES—Continued 
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, |» bate 
Neth- Swit- | United New 
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Factors in the Premium Price of Anthracite 


SUMMARY of a report made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
A sion on the premium price of anthracite has been received 

from the commission. Since the going out of existence of the 
Coal. Commission the collection of the data formerly gathered by 
that commission has been continued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The report on which the summary under review is based 
covers prices charged by wholesalers during the periods July 30 to 
September 15, 1923 (data collected by the Coal Commission), and 
September 16, 1923, to January 26, 1924; mine operators’ prices 
during the last quarter-of 1923; and certain findings as to combina- 
tion in the anthracite field. 
The only important anthracite field in this country covers an area 
of less than 500 square miles in northeastern Pennsylvania. Over 
70 per cent of the output of this area is produced by eight large com- 
panies which, because of their close affiliation with the railroads 
operating in this territory, are known as “‘railroad companies” 
and their product as ‘‘company coal.” The remaining 25 or 30 
per cent of the total annual production comes from the mines of 
over 100 other companies, known as ‘‘independents.”’ 

Anthracite is, therefore, a ‘‘limited and closely held natural resource”’ 
and was formerly practically a monopoly in the hands of a few rail- 
road companies (during the last decade of the nineteenth century 
these companies came to own in excess of 90 per cent of the total 
anthracite deposits). Agreements among these companies further 
tightened this control, and the situation became so objectionable 
that during the period from 1887 to 1906 attempts were made to 
limit by legislation their power and activities. Cases brought under 
these laws resulted in a considerable abatement of the monopolistic 
tendencies, but, as already shown, a very large proportion of the 
coal field is still in the control of the railroad companies. 

The production of anthracite has shown no consistent tendency to 
increase, even though the demand grows from year to year.. About 
70 per cent of the output is for domestic use, and the demand presses 
so closely upon production that in times of shortage it assumes 
‘panic proportions. ”’ 


Mine Operators’ Prices and Profits 


‘THE prices charged by the railroad companies are usually announced 

about the 1st of April every year and continue without change 
throughout the year, showing, however, considerable variation from 
year to year. In order to encourage early buying, discounts are 
allowed for orders received during the first five months after April 1. 
The majority of the independent companies make no announce- 
ment of prices but sell at the highest prices obtainable, so that in 
times of shortage their prices are uniformly higher than those of the 
railroad companies. en demand is moderate their prices tend to 
equal those of the railroad companies ‘‘and premium anthracite 
disappears from the market; but when trade is dull, expecially in the 
late spring season, independent anthracite often sells for less than the 
railroad company output.”’ 
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The general situation is shown by the quotations in the New York 
tidewater market, where, just prior to the strike in September, 1923, 
rices for independent dal ranged from $8.50 to $14.50 per gross ton, 
7 o. b. mine, while company-coal prices ranged from $8 to $8.35 per 
ton. From the settlement of the strike (when wages were increased) 
until April, 1924, the railroad companies were charging from $8.75 
to $9.25; but the independents’ prices declined as the season advanced, 
until by the end of March, 1924, their coal was selling to wholesalers 
for from $7.75 to $9.25. ) 

Data received from 14 independent coal companies and 4 railroad 
coal companies showed that the ‘‘average sales realization” of the 
former increased from $7.80 per ton for the first quarter of 1923 to 
$7.95 per ton for the jast three months of that year, while for the 
railroad companies the increase was from $6.75 to $7.66 per ton. 
The actual cost (including the 10 per cent wage increase won by the 
strikers) increased 42 cents per ton at the independent mines and 
38 cents at the railroad mines, so that on a ton the railroad companies 
averaged 91 cents more and the independents 15 cents more than in 
the first quarter of the year, giving the former an estimated gross 
profit of $1.94 per ton and the independents of $1.42. ‘These 
estimated gross profits were about 173 per cent higher for the rail- 
road companies and 195 per cent higher for the independents than 
those for the highest profit year during the 9-year period, 1913-1921.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that anthracite production in 1923 was larger than 
in any preceding peace year the brief suspension of mining during the September 
strike was made the excuse for producing and distributing agencies to increase 
greatly their gross profits. This situation was the result of monopoly control 
of the anthracite supply which was described by the United States Coal Com- 
mission in its final report as follows: 

“The fundamental evil in the anthracite industry is that of monopoly—the 
treatment of limited natural resources as if they were like other private property. 
Reliance on competition without supervision has resulted in persistence of a 
permanent level of high prices above which extortionate increases were made 
whenever a@ suspension of mining or other disturbances give rise to the phenoin- 
enon of premium coal. In the anthracite industry we have secured stability— 
which is desirable—but it has been at high cost to the consumer and has made 
anthracite a luxury fuel.” 


Variation in Cost of Mining 


Dv to the fact that variations in mining conditions—width of 

seam, pitch, etc.—and the high cost of extraction in poor or 
worked-out mines and in new workings in mines, the cost data reported 
to the commission varied widely, even in different collieries operated 
by the same company. In one company costs ranged from $3.17 to 
$14.50. Seven companies had a spread of $2 or more per ton, while 
only one company reported a difference of less than $1 per ton. By 
confining operations to the lower-cost workings the average cost may 
be reduced. ‘“‘ This ability to concentrate on the lower-cost workings 
undoubtedly explains why periods of low prices do not promptly 
result in the elimination of high-cost mines. On the other hand, the 
oo are i of the higher-cost workings makes possible the showing 
of high cost for a small percentage of the total production and may 
be used as a justification of high prices.” 
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The possibility of a large production at more moderate costs and prices raises 
a question as to the validity of the argument for high prices as a stimulant to 
production in times of shortage. According to cost data published by the United 
States Coal Commission the cost range for more than 99 per cent of the output 
covered was from $3.25 to $6.25 per gross ton in 1919, from $3.35 to $7.50 in 1920, 
from $3.75 to $7.75 in 1921, from $3.50 to $8.50 in 1922, and from $3 to $7.25 
per ton during the first three months of 1923. During three years of this period 
the cost of the highest-cost mines, which produced only a small fraction of 1 
per cent of the total, exceeded $12 per gross ton. Even though anthracite is a 
dwindling natural resource, there seems to be no public interest served by exploit- 
ing the last ton of high-cost production at the present time. Before it becomes 
necessary to advance prices to a point justifying such mining methods, substitu- 
tion of other fuels or technical improvements may gradually take place which 
might relieve the public of the necessity of paying such prices. Moreover, in 
times of shortage the sale of even a very small proportion of anthracite at the 
mine at high premium prices becomes a highly disturbing factor in the trade and 
affords an opportunity for speculative wholesale and retail price levels, because 
that part of the necessary supply with the highest cost tends in the long run to 
become the determinant of the géneral price level to the consumer. 


' Prices and Profits of Wholesalers 
THE situation as regards wholesaling is summarized as follows: 


Since the independent wholesaler naturally endeavors to buy at the lowest 
and to sell at the highest market price, any low-priced anthracite falling into 
his hands in times of a premium market tends to become high-premium anthracite 
when he sellsit, thus increasing the quantity of premium anthracite on the market 
atany given time. Similarly, when a given car of anthracite passes through the 
hands of two or more wholesalers, each of whom takes a profit on the transaction, 
the ultimate price to the consumer is also enhanced. 

High premiums at the mines for a small part of the supply stimulate specu- 
lative wholesaling. In addition, retailers having no regular connection with 
large company sources at stabilized or ‘“‘circular”’ prices must pay the high 
premiums demanded by independent producers and wholesalers, and therefore 
they are compelled to sell at higher prices than would be necessary to yield a fair 
profit on supplies from low-priced company sources. Dealers who obtain their 
supplies mainly or wholly from company sources, and who are unable in times 
of shortage to secure enough anthracite to supply the entire market, find it to 
their advantage to allow dealers handling high-premium coal to determine the 
retail price level for the locality. In this way the public is made to pay higher 
prices for all anthracite, and frequently competition ceases to be an adequate 
regulator of prices for coal either at the mine or in the hands of wholesalers or 
retailers. 


_ The United States Coal Commission found that during the panic 
market in the winter of 1922-23 wholesalers sold at very high prices, 
thus raising the retailers’ cost. Just before and during the strike of 
September, 1923, speculative sales were a cause of high-premium 
anthracite, and data secured by the Federal Trade Commission 
showed that the high gross profits continued during the fall until the 
public realized there would be no shortage. The reports showed 
that during August, 1923, just prior to the strike, some anthracite 
was sold by wholesalers at $15 or more per ton, f. o. b. mine, while 
for the two weeks ending January 26, 1924, no sales at $11 or more 
f. o. b. mine were reported by them. These high prices of whole- 
salers were the result, in part, of the high purchase prices paid to 
mine Le Sree but this was more often an excuse than the real 
cause of such high prices.” 

Gross profits of $1 or more per ton were realized on nearly 11 per 
cent of the premium coal reported for the week ended September 22, 
1923, but by the end of January, 1924, the percentage had fallen to’ 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. The average gross profit of all companies 
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reporting also decreased, from 60 cents per ton in the week ending 
August 4, 1923, to 28 cents per ton in the week ending January 26, 
1924. 


A gross profit of 25 cents per ton appears to be generally recognized as the 
average gross profit to be taken by wholesalers regularly handling anthracite, as 
more sales are made at this gross profic than at any other, even among dealers 
selling at premium prices. Some wholesalers have never reported a gross profit 
in excess of thatamount. A gross profit of 25 cents would appear to be adequate 
when it is realized that the anthracite wholesaler purchases and sells in carload 
lots without physically handling the coal; that the pre-war gross profit for a large 
part of the trade east of Buffalo was 10 and 15 cents per ton, and that the gross 
profit allowed during the war was only 20 cents per ton in the eastern trade 
territory. 


In order to determine the extent and effect of speculative sales, the 
Coal Commission, in the winter of 1922-23, traced 800 cars of coal 
chosen at random from Massachusetts dealers. Of these, 37.5 per 
cent passed through the hands of from two to four wholesalers, at 
total gross profits ranging up to $4.75 and averaging $1.24 per ton. 


Conlon 
‘THE report reaches the following conclusions: 


1. A long period of monopolistic combination in the anthracite industry (now 
largely abated by recent judicial decrees) has resulted in concentration in the 
ownership of coal lands, in the establishment of an unduly high general price 
level, and, in times of temporary or apparent shortage, in high-premium prices 
at the mine which have encouraged and facilitated the faking of excessive profits 
both by wholesalers and retailers. 

2. The greatest obstacle to intelligent action on the part of the Government 
in handling the frequently recurring emergencies in the coal trade is the lack of 
adequate current information, particularly regarding prices, cost of production, 
and profits. Although the production of anthracite in 1923 was larger than in 
any preceding peace-time year, some producers exacted premiums as high as 56 
per ton in excess of the prices charged by the railroad coal companies, because 
there was a panic demand, due to lack of information regarding the actual situa- 
tion. Shortly after the Federal ‘Trade Commission began to publish the facts, 
high-premium prices at the mgne and excessive profit taking and speculation by 
wholesalers steadily declined. The commission believes, therefore, if the matter 
is found within the legislative power of Congress that some Federal agency 
should secure and publish currently data on production, prices, costs, and profits 
in the coal industry. 

3. Among the most —— constructive measures to-prevent frequently 
recurring shortages in the anthracite trade (apart from the education of the 
consumer in the possible use of economical substitutes) are a further and more 
effective development of price reductions in the late spring and summer to induce 
earlier and more regular buying by the private consumer, the systematic develop- 
ment of an éarlier and more rational buying program by municipalities and other 
public agencies, increase in storage equipment of mining and distribyting com- 
neniee are the enlargement of mine capacity to meet periods of extraordinary 

emand., 

4. It is to be assumed that whatever there may be left of illegal combination 
between the anthracite producing and the anthracite carrying interests will be 
eliminated in due course since the precedents established by judicial decisions 
have opened the way. This factor does not present itself as a still unsolved 
problem. ‘The larger question is continuous demand which would assure neces- 
sary supplies to consumers and steady employment to the dependent labor. 
The contingent problem is that of efficient distribution upon which the continu- 
ance of economical production hangs and which also exerts, as this report 
pit oe A influence upon the cost to the consumer which the operator can not 
control. 

At present the mine operator conditions his production upon estimates of 
demand based largely upon contracts placed by wholesalers and some retailers 
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and large consumers. If an efficient and economical operation policy is carried 
out, anthracite when mined must go directly into a railroad car and be moved 
at once to a buyer, as it can not be stored at the mine without additional cost. 
In order to induce buying in the slack months the anthracite producers now 
usually give spring and summer discounts from their circular prices. Statistics 
of production and shipments indicate that this practice has accomplished much 
in developing a more uniform demand, but there is still considerable fluctuation 
for monthly Po rapa, and as pointed out by the United States Geological 
Survey, two slight seasonal depressions occur in most of the years—one in late 
winter or early spring, the other in midsummer. 

The first requirement, therefore, is a method of informing the opetator definitely 
of the total demand and of transforming this demand into car movements. To 
do this the information should commence with the consumer, whose needs 
should be ascertained in a manner upon which substantial reliance ean be placed. 
Then local group needs in turn should be centralized and stated in bulk and these 
be made the basis of estimates for mine operations. 

There are two concurrent methods by which this might possibly be accom- 
plished. ‘The first is by a public statistical organization of information relating 
to the present wholesale-retailer chain of marketing. The second is a@ similar 
reckoning through a series of consumers’ cooperative buying associations, local, 
district, and central. In either method the fundamentals would be the same; 
a collection of accurate figures of demand (with accompanying allowance of 
estimate at a minimum), an indication of time or periods of desired supply, 
and, as far as possible, firm contracts. In the one case the existing agencies of 
distribution could be utilized, while in the other cooperative agencies would 
necessarily have to create their own agents. 

To make cooperative orders for anthracite a practicable financial undertaking, 
it would be necessary to remove by proper legislative action, the barrier whic 
now obstructs their development. nder the law as now stated in Mennen 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, and National Biscuit Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, a cooperative buying agency can not secure, as a matter of right, 
the same discount on quantity purchases as may be given to a “‘regular”’ whole- 
saler. In many instances such buyers are subject to exactly the same charge 
as though they purchased from a wholesaler; moreover, they may be refused 
supplies entirely. If there is any virtue in cooperative buying, it will not be 
developed under ciroumstances which deny to it the realization of its funda- 
mental purpose, viz, the benefit of quantity purchase price and direct dealing. 

Any method which establishes demand on a firm basis, and thus is capable of 
translating demand into prompt car movements, will tend directly to eliminate 
od with which this report is primarily concerned, i. e., premium 
coal. 


—_ 





Cost of Living of Farm Families in Lebanon Town, Cenn. 


HE United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics has re- 
T cently issued a preliminary report! of a study made by it as 
to the living conditions of 110 farm families of Lebanon Town, 
Conn., for the year 1923. The study was one of a series of studies 
being made in cooperation with several of the State colleges of 
agriculture, Each home included in the study had an adult male 
Acting as the farm operator and an adult female acting as the home 
maker. The number of children ranged frém none to six or more. 
Of the 110 families, 96 were owner families and 14 were tenants. 
Fifty-eight of the farmers were native born and 52 were natives of 
foreign countries, especially Russia and Germany. 
The farms averaged 116.7 acres each, those of the owning farmers 
averaging 118.1 acres and those of the tenants 105.8 acres. Mort- 
gages on the owner-operated farms averaged $1,630 per farm. 





1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economies. (In cooperation 
with Agrieultural Extension Service of the Connecticut Agricultural College.) Living conditions and 
family 1 in farm homesof Lebanon Town, New London Ceunty, Connecticut. Washington, May, 
1925, (PreHminary report.) 21 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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The composition of the 110 families is shown in the table below: 


COMPOSITION OF FARM FAMILIES IN LEBANON TOWN, CONN., AND IN OHIO, low, 
AND ALABAMA, 1923 ; 























Number of 

sien. persons in— Average age (years) of— 
Locality per of ™ = <a 
amilies F ouse- us- ‘ Daugh.- 

Family hold | bands Wives | Sons sean 
Lebanon Town, Conn.: . 

A ea 96 4.4 4.8 47.6 43. 6 12.1 11.4 
"TOES PRN « ocE SUL noe edhe tcoseenee 14 3.7 4.1 44.4 41.9 11.5 8.1 
EOL. 15 20 trcmtensitlbuitandes miumasee 110 4.3 4.7 47.2 43.4 12.1 11.0 
Ohio (Delaware County)!____._...-..--2----- 363} 411 43, 464) 427| 124| 117 
Iowa (selected localities)!_.-......-..--..-.--- 451 4.4 4.5 42.1 38. 6 11.8 10.9 
Alabama (selected localities)!............-..- 187 4.6 4,9 45.4 41.1 12.8 11.7 


























—— 


1 For an account of the studies made in these three States see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, December, 1924, 
pp. 37-39. 


The average value of the various items of the family budget, 
whether furnished by the farm or purchased, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


AVERAGE VALUE OF GOODS USED ON 110 FARMS OF LEBANON TOWN, CONN, 
BY TYPE OF GOODS USED 






































Average value of goods used by— 
Owner families (96) | Tenant families (14) All families (110) 
Item Goods Goods Goods 
fur- Goods fur- Goods fur- Goods 
nished ur- Total | nished ur- Total | nished ur- | Total = 
by chased by chased by chased 
farm farm farm 

Food and groceries_....._.- $310. 20 |$381. 40 | $691. 60 $255. 60 |$345. 90 | $601. 50 |$303. 30 1$376. 90 | $650. 20 
Chet ss FS. 20 se URLS 236. 30 236. 30 j_..-i-- 169. 60 169. 60 j|_....._- 227.90 | 227.90 
pT PR er ee ee ee Ore 386, 20 -1..6%u%c> 135. 20 | 121, 60. |....__-. 121. 60 | 133, 40 |_.-._..- 133. 40 
Furniture and furnishings_|_..._--- 29. 50 SS eer 10. 60 og seminal 27. 10 27. 10 
Operating expense__._____- 98.20 | 119.80 | 218.00} 87.00! 91.10] 17810] 96.80 | 116.10] 212.90 
} | ee SET pee eee Oak ES SPEEA 47. 20 47; WVHA Sc 94.10 94.10 }__.._... 53. 20 53. 20 
FS OTE GEL Ee ee 86. 10 _ 4 ae 47. 60 iia ccnsiie 81. 20 81. 20 
RE yl el . 30 44.70 45.00 1... 42. 40 42. 40 . 30 44. 40 44. 70 
ea SAS 35. 10 5 ee 6. 60 og Faeroe 31. 40 31. 40 
af OS eee IE Troe Piet in . 70 + ae ae .10 pO tesa . 60 . 60 
Si aeaasneligtion es Aol 543. 90 | 980. 80 It, 524.70 | 464. 20 | 808. 00 il, 272. 20 | 533. 80 | 958. 80 |1, 492. 60 























In connection with the above table it is of interest to note that the 
“farm income” (i. e., farm receipts minus all farm expenses and 
interest on mortgages and other notes) of the 110 farms averaged 
$365 and the 2 aR available for family living” amounted to $646. 
The money available for family living was therefore aboyt $300 
short of the value of goods purchased, shown in the above table. 
“Tt is possible that some families drew on reserves laid by previously 
or went in debt for some of the goods used during the year.” 


Length of Housewife’s Working-day 


AN INTERESTING section of the report relates to the way in 

which the housewife’s working-day was spent. Her working- 
day (not including Sundays) was found to average 13.2 hours. 
This time did not include time for rest, reading, or meals. (Time 
for rest and reading averaged 0.9 hour per day.) On a weekly basis 
the household tasks required the housewife’s labor for the following 
time: 
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Hours 
Cle piteinedinb ere cocienge mapemens -nndigepin bhqnoweet tine per week_. 3.6 
Babin l, ausie viol) nbn -usnna~ tes g4a> dubs deagilm snend~d anda do... 3.5 
Se Ae Tita dete we on vib nde erpones oedipal yo «x ethane cap ieiainae eens ohih miduiibe etal do_... 3.0 
HOt reds netn ccc noting osenedubeanentebcodeepeue a0.... £23 
Melee ea 628 Ca eis Sah Na es. OR ea kt 1.8 
Social, including correspondence... -................----.---ss0 do.... 2.3 
OLR eaieee mec enesecns A A | Ne ne do.... 2.5 
RN RU I SER R e > Mlee Set cel R  ~ Ritalin do_... 18.9 
meresnes pet Gay siiies Shs Geek 1. URS ale oo so SRR 3. 2 
Preparation of meals, washing dishes, daily cleaning, child care, attention 
to Gee, Mente, poultry, atid milk. - =... ee ce perday.. 8.2 
Other (including seasonal duties, such as housecleaning, etc.) __-__-_- do_... 1.4 
ReeOUND HOT GAPG irk 8 dt ik ok... pln 12.8 


The above total is slightly lower than the total average reported 
(13.2 hours), but this is accounted for by the omission of certain 
minor tasks. “For all home makers an average of 26 hours’ vaca- 
tion from work per year was reported.”’ 


_- -_ 


Cost of Living in Canada, 1913 to 1924 


HE following table showing the cost of living in Canada from 
1913 to 1924 is taken from Prices and Price Indexes, 1913- 
1924, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL 
AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 60 CITIES IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1924 


[Dominion average, 1913100] 




















Article Unit | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Beef, sirloin steak. .| Pound_'$0. 222)$0. 244:$0. 238}$0. 252/$0. 301 $0. 364/$0. 374 $0. 389'$0. 332/$0. 292)30. 283/30. 280 
Beef, chuck roast...|...do...| .148} .168| .164) .170| .207) .260) .257) .251) .197) .162) .152) .148 
Veal, roast.......-- ---d0...|  .157| |.173} .175| .187| .227| .272) .270) .274| .226] .188) .182) .179 
Mutton, roast --_-.-_. ---do...| .191) . 208) . 209) . 233) .281) .347] .348! .354) .292) .273) .277| .27 
Pork, roast, fresh. .!...do...; . 195) .202) .192| . 220) .296) .364) .384) .397) .328} .295) .264| . 240 
Pork, salt, mess._..|._.do..-| .176| .186} .177| .194] .268) .340) .359) .362) .309| .265) .252) . 231 
Bacon, breakfast___|...do...| .247| .259) .256) .288} .385) .494) .579) .559| .497| .412) .394] .337 
Lard, pure Jeaf..-_-_|...do...} .192} .186; .178) .202; .297| .359; .392| .380, .239| .221) .231) .220 
Eggs, fresh.........} Dozen.| . 337) £334) .327] .380, .489) .565} .621) .700| .520) .447) .442) . 439 
Eggs, storage... -- .--do...| . 281) .320) .286) .327) .424) .489) .544) .608) .479) .390)- .370) .368 
Milk...............| Quart.| .086) .090) .088} .088) .104) .123) .138) .151) .139) .121). .117] .121 
Butter, dairy-..--- Pound.| . 292) . 286) .310) .344) .432) .485) .564) .631|) .447| .378) .399) .387 
Butter, creamery..|...do...| .339) .337|) .354] .385| .480! .538) .630) .696) .519) .440) .451) .435 
Cheese, old_.._..-- ..-do...| .205| .214|) .237/ .260) .330) .333! .383) .406) .369) .303) .326) .301 
Cheese, new.....-- .--do...| .191) . 198) .216) . 242) .304) .310) .361; .383) .335) .279) .326, .301 
Bread, plain white.|...do...} . 041) .043) .047| .050| .070| .078; .079) .093) .081) .069) .067] .069 
Flour, family... .-.do...} .032) .035) .040) .042) .064) .068) .067| .079| .062) .047| .044) .045 
Rolled GG5R. esd. ...do...} . 044) .045) .051) .049) .061; .079) .077, .084|) .063| .056) .055) .056 


Rice, good medium.|...do...| .057) .061) .056) .066) .081; .114) .130! . 164) .108) .098) .104/ . 105 
Beans, hand picked_|...do...| .062| .062| .075) .098) .149) .168) .122) .117| .091) .087| .087) .084 
Apples, evaporated_|._..do...| .120/ .128) .119) .134) .156) .223) .242) . 286} .221) .234) . 200) .194 
Prunes, medium...|...do...] .119| .126} .125) .131) .154| .180) .219) .270) .198) .193) .185) . 160 
Sugar, granulated../...do...| .059) .064) .080) .090; .100) .113) .123) .197| .114) .097) .117) .109 












































Sugar, yellow_..__- _..do...| .055| . 059} .072} .083| .093) . 105) .115) .185) . 109) .082| .112) .104 
Tea, black........- _..do...| .356| .376) .376| .396| .460) .572) .628) .644) .556) .560| .656| .700 
Tea, green......... _..do...| . 372] .384] .360) .408) .452) .548) .624) .672) .608) .602| .656| .700 
> | et Se _..do...| .376) .432} .360) .306; . 404) .436) .524) .608) .560| .535| . 539] . 550 
Potatoes........... Peck__| .180} . 205} .169| .204) .446| .346) .359) .658) .283) .235) .252! .270 
Vinegar, white 
wine............| Pint...| .064) .064) .064] .064) .064) .072) .072| .080) .080) .078| .075) .080 
All foods: | 
Weighted total_|........ 7. 337| 7.731] 7. 866) 8.793) 11. 42) 13.01) 13. 88! 15. 99] 12, 10,10. 394/10. 525'10. 313 
Index numbers_|........ 100, 0} 105, 4) 107. 2) 119. 8} 155. 6] 177. 3} 189, 2) 217.9} 164.9) 141. 7) 143.5) 140.6 
Fuel and lighting: 
Weighted total_|.......- 1. 91] 1. 895] 1.824) 1.923) 2.365) 2.85) 3.06] 3.66) 3.79) 3. 506) 3. 547| 3. 396 
Index nusnbers._|.......- 100.0} 99.2} 95.5) 100. 7| 123. 8] 149, 2} 160, 2) 191. 6| 198. 4) 183. 6| 185. 7| 177.8 
Rent per month__.]......_- 19. 00! 19. 00} 16. 49} 16. 14} 17. 28] 18. 88} 20. 80} 24. 80] 27. 08) 27. 74| 27. 86) 27. 79 
Index numbers.|_..._..- 100. 0} 100. 0} 86.8} 84.9} 90.9] 99. 4] 109. 5] 130, 5) 142. 5) 146.0) 146.6) 146.3 
Weighted total_.../......-- 14. 024'14. 408/13. 844/14. 784/18. 145|20, 637/22. 169/25. 908/22. 706/20. 877/21. 068.20. 693, 
Index numbers.|_....... 100.0 102.7} 98. 7| 105.4) 129. 4) 147. 2| 158. 1) 184.7} 161.9} 148.9) 150, 2) 147.6 
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‘ Cost of Living in Durango, Mexico 


REPORT from the United States consul at Durango, Mexico, 
dated April 20-June 27, 1925, contains the following 
table showing the average retail prices of certain articles, in 

March, 1925: 
RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES IN DURANGO, MEXICO, IN MARCH, 1995 


[Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 hiter=1.06 quarts; 1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds] 





























Retail || Retail 
: To rices, e . prices, 
Article Unit arch, Article Unit March, 
1925 1925 
Pesos Pesos 
I Kilogram _| 0. 50-0. 60 || Milk, fresh_............-.- Liter__...- 0. 22-0, 24 
RENE SIE SRE et NEL” Weer .10-.11 || Milk, evaporated_--___...-} 15-02. can- 50 
Macaroni, Mexican.-.-.--.-- ...do0.......| .60-.80 || Milk, condensed ---_..-.... vote” amas 75 
Macaroni, American--_____- rt le eS Sn ne al Kilogram - .83- .3 
Butter, fresh os. . le. ait  IeteTS 4. 50-6. 00 || Sugar, black __._....-_--- ee Ree . 25- «5 
Butter, American _-_.-_._... 8-0z. Can_ - 1. 25 || Coffee, green. -_._._--.---.. Ra” ee 
Lard, Béxican..-....2..>, Kilogram .| 1. 30-1535 i} Pe@i.-ouc--- i Pound_- --- 
Lard, compound -__-___.__--- rs ie hk ets — aoe: Kilogram - 
Cheese, Mexican.--.----.--. me Tee ae 20 it Pee on... 4... Sx ae. 
Cheese, American.-.__:____- ALL Le FOS 00 FB. oo ee ski Ris (3S iee 
} eee ee Each____.- JO6>' 106 MR: cua t--ee - dnkb ey SAE ESS 
_ _ Rea: a a aes .05- .10 || Flour, wheat.-.....-...... iat” Sennen 
Guam. ..o Bo cdddl ce i bus uisé .05- .10 |! Soft coal___......2---..-_- Metric ton 
RAR RR EG  aTOE Le Sep St Ra Ereneg ee 10 kilo- 
Gee. BS BT Kilogram} 2. 00-2, 25 grams. 
Pee, Oem. 50 cies. < 16-02, can - . 75-1. 10 }} Chareoal..-.....-...-..-.. Kilogram - 
, 9 * Sa Kilogram . . 60-1. 00 || Kerosene_............-.--- i “oe 
Deen, SOON... coca cae ee aa . 00-2; OO 1 Gamomme. 2. .............. ee See 
pT eee earner ee Each...... 1, 25-1. 50 || Candles, American_____.-- Kilogram - 
re Kilogram .| 2.30-2.75 || Candles, common .....- .. ey ea atet 
alee RT Sas nce soe po adh eal. Mite 2. 30-2. 50 || Soap, common ..........-- SERRE 





Cost of Living and Wages in Algiers 


CONSULAR report dated May 21, 1925, quotes the following 

A official figures on the cost of living and wages during the 
period from 1904 to 1924 in Algeria. 

The cost of food of a family of five persons in moderate circum- 
stances in 1904 was 1,000.57 francs; in 1914, 1,085.67 francs; and in 
1924, 5,267.44 francs, an increase of 385 per cent over the prices in 
1914 and of 426 per cent over those of 1904. The following table 
shows the retail prices of certain articles of food in these three years. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN ALGIERS IN 1904, 1914, AND 1924 
[Franc at par=19.3 cents, exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts] 











Article Unit 1904 1914 1924 

Francs Francs Francs 
bn nhdbe hones SIR. bh BIOL DKS - Kilogram - 5. 20 5. 60 18. 20 

camera ecindlador lena gadlghaaiacedicoeiienis aaphatata tak aiaiaaaliae ai nn trill . 60 .70 3 
Yt See eee ee eee ewe: Ue oy eee ‘a ‘= 3. 80 
SS a ON ER PALS" a Rae OS a Ge ot MO nn esda sa P 2. 50 
CGhlew WOOGs. 2 cS tk ag AS Se ---d0_.--.- . 40 . 85 3. 25 

ONTO Cll pews 0. 54 py an - hoped Seeewbees 656 --004544~85 Liter_..... 1, 50 1, 80 7 
hc hiwonasncaGheooudincscnaon~apw lids Fe asd as . 65 . 80 2. 35 
Chesed, bis is Ft GS 36h a). ob ee a Kilogram - 2. 80 3. 10 19. 50 
CS clinton inigh cen atin hoanak dy Beh htne>aitvcin i eo . 20 . 20 . 50 
pe eae ed FP Eee PARAS S URS Mine 77S See SS Sains BS Sea S2y  3RAS 7. 60 7.20 15. 60 
CROONER a in 4 ~ 290 65 58 o> optic — oben sttee- gubeemnnees OD a danne 2. 60 2. 40 7. 80 
Gg Cis brsghaGkh<cbancssgcentsccscatwaleadre sige ie 8. 40 7.20 15. 20 
7 a See ne neeeee ore SNA S. “SEY — eee 2. 50 2. 60 9. 70 
NE ST a ae a ee re = “ees 10, 00 10. 00 35. 60 
Beck den see ek swt ss. Sd. AAwcs added rep ote 1. 60 eo 5. 85 
Seen eh < du Spelt caddacéieé sya ph beck pcktdseeee opt GOS. - cee . 55 4 3. 39 
I o cctecss nailer nchtogesigen terrane Apaeinnie'os-s0 legeaaeteemanaainioniate - 20 - 20 95 

















Wages in the building trades in Algiers in 1924 were four times as 
high as in 1904, taking into consideration the reduction of the working- 
day to eight hours, while the wages of industrial employees, clerks, 
and salaried workers had not increased in proportion to the cost of 
living. The remuneration of building-trades workers, grocery clerks, 
and Government employees in 1904 and 1924 were as follows: 


SALARIES OR WAGES OF CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS, 1904 AND 1924 





——— — -— 




















Salaries or wages (in francs) in— 
Oecupation 
1904 1924 
Per day} Per day? 
i, nips scdedbietsdbantalaciisea ally w Riiaco nee eine caccilag iene dis meee i, 5 25-28 

ERI PS RSS ag lh, RE SE Pe 8 i SD Ag SHEE abe 6 24-28 

SR erik ss... Sadk db bbb Beth «cheb ch enestivet-- Milica: 6 22-24 

Ri oe Ee gee eet ee i ee en 6 18-22 

eet bai oc ebe cbbck. AA ied oth oie ti VA 6 24-28 

. ..:... .ccndbuurtracs Sc bbbseistokesaeenbene cabal sessed 3 10-12 

Per month Per monh 

GN ne tn. cebtllesinnatitinpinnditintinmabadiedls deter edias cuales 90-120 | 300-500 

, 

Government employees: Per year | Per year 
SED OES GOT MION «oon ochcanigdushdodadncoteam enh igeneeee 5, 900-7,600 | 15, 000-18, 000 
POURED S636 a. A bh. bib dh Seah. ib ~ ad as 4, 000-4, 500 12, 500-15, 000 
Ce OONCS COOEI . 5. os a Bapeip ec anccsscecestpbsese setae. 1, 800-3, 600 6, 875-12, 500 
Semevone Oil wremedtiaetess sé. co Se add. aa. 660-1, 200 | 3, 800- 6, 500 

1 Of 10 hours, 2 Of8 hours. 
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Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1925! 


INCE the middle of May this year agents of the Bureau of Labor 
S Statistics have been collecting information concerning the 
union scale of wages and hours of labor in the principal time- 
work trades in 66 of the principal cities of the United States. The 
data are as of May 15. A full compilation of the figures is now in 
progress. 
In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1925 data 
for the following trades in 40 localities with comparative figures for 
preceding years back to 1913, in so far as effective scales were found 
or the several years. 





Bricklayers. Typesetting-machine operators: 
Building laborers. Book and job. 
Carpenters. Typesetting - machine operators, 
Cement finishers. daywork: Newspaper. 
Compositors: Book and job. Painters. 
Compositors,daywork: Newspaper. | Plasterers. 
Electrotypers: Finishers. Plasterers’ laborers. 
Electrotypers: Molders. Plumbers. 
Granite cutters, inside. Sheet-metal workers. 
Hod carriers. Stonecutters. 

~Inside wiremen. Structural-iron workers. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the Sere. Quite 
often, however, a higher rate was paid to some of the union men- 
bers, or variable higher rates were paid to many or possibly all of 
the members. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing minimum 
rate for the trade in the locality, even though all persons in the 
trade may not be members of the union. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1925, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions. 





1 A brief summary of the changes from 1907 to 1924 is given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Decem- 
ber, 1924. The py money rate per hour for each trade, all cities combined, as of May, 1924, and May, 
1923, is published in the December, 1924, MONTHLY LaBOoR REVIEW. 
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Inauguration of Eight-Hour Day by Oil Company 


HE eight-hour day has been adopted by the Carter Oil Co., a sub- 
Se sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, according to a 
statement by W. C. Teagle, president of the latter company. 
He says that for a number of years his company has been trying to 
apply the eight-hour day to its various departments. The Carter Oil 
Co. has succeeded in working out with its field forces an arrange- 
ment under which it was found possible to put the eight-hour schedule 
into effect on July 15. In some exceptional cases the exigencies of 
the business make it impossible to adopt the eight-hour shift, but 
the number of these exceptions will be limited. 


_~ 


Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1922 to 1924 


AGES of agricultural laborers in Canada, 1922 to 1924, are 

VV shown in the following table, compiled from the February, 
1925, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Sta- 

tistics (pp. 43, 44), published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1922 TO 1924, AS ESTIMATED BY CROP 
































CORRESPONDENTS : 
| Males, per month, | Females, per month, . 4 chi 
| in summer season in summer season Males, per year Females, per year 
Province | 
Wages: Wages, Wages W ages 
Wages! Board! and Wages/ Board! and |Wages Board| and |Wages| Board; and 
| board board | board board 
Canada: ” | 
ee $38 $21 $59 | $22 $17 $39 | $359 $235 $594 $227 $191 | $418 
a ae 40 21 61 22 17} . 39 372 239 611 231 191 422 
a... | 40) 22) 62] 23] 19] 42] 380] 256] 636] 244] 217| 461 
Prince Edward | 
Island: } | 
tS aS 26 14 | 40 | 15 12 27 247 | 168 415 165 130 | 295 
Mee cotas. 28 15 | 43 16 12 28 302 | 170 472 173 136 309 
ae | 28 | 15} 43 16 12 28; 226i} 180] 441) 178] 145 323 
Nova Scotia: | . 
_ 19 50 16 13 29/ 327; 209] 536] 177] 150 327 
Daas } 36 20 56 18 14 32 328 | 227 555 182 158 340 
Se 36 19 55 17 13 30 356 | 215 571 189 147 336 
New Bruns- ; 
wick: | 
1023... =..... | 34 19 | 53 17 15 32; 328) 192 520 168 149 317 
is ae 41 18 | 59 18 14 32; 415; 200 615 209 155 304 
See 35 18 | 53 16 15 31 | 332; 206 538 172 160 332 
Quebec: 
Sa \ 35 18 | 53 17 12 29| 322 158 510 176 130 306 
a... | 40 19| 59 19 13 32| 356| 203] 559| 194| 140 334 
ed, . cb 37 19 | 56 18 13 31 332 189 521 185 132 317 
Ontario 
Wes. 2... 37 20 | 57 21 16 37 348 221 569 225 72 397 
aie cay 38 21/ 59 22 17 39| 364/  233| 597} 238) 189 427 
/ Ae aie 36 21 57 21 17 38 345 | 4 579 225 188 413 
Manitoba 
a 40 23 63 24 19 43 381 259 640 250 221 471 
1028... ..... 40 22 62 23 19 42 372 259 631 243 216 459 
1024. ......- 37 22 59 21 19 40 341 251 592 222 208 430 
Saskatchewan: 
Saree 40 24 64 25 21 46 398 275 673 267 235 502 
42 23 65 24 20 44 382 270 652 256 228 484 
pean 43 23 66 24 20 44 394 269 663 253 234 487 
Alberta: 
I 41 23 64 24 21 45 367 261 628 248 234 482 
206 .:-===<. 46 24 70 27 21 48 432 272 704 268 238 506 
S| 42 24 66 24 21 45 389 276 665 253 241 494 
British Colum- 
bia: - 
a 47 28 75 30 24 54 526; 323 849 342 294 636 
eee 50 26 76 30 23 53 481, 294 775 360 280 640 
ss. 49 26 75| 28) 22/ 50] 500 | 305| 805| 332| 252| 584 
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Relation of Wages to Prices of Products in Germany, 1913-1924 


INCE the beginning of 1923 the Wirtschaftskurve, an economic 
S periodical published by the Frankfurter Zeitung, has been mak- 
ing an attempt to ctheet authentic data on the problem as to 
whether there is any change in the proportion which wages form of 
the prices of products. A recent issue of the Metallarbeiter-Zeitung 
the official organ of the German Metal Workers’ Federation, contains 
an analysis of the data published by the Wirtschaftskurve, a brief 
digest of which is given fate: 

The Metallarbeiter-Zeitung points out that, although the value of 
the data collected by the Wirtschaftskurve can not be denied, con- 
clusions based on them should be drawn with caution, since the pro- 
duction costs calculated by employers are the sole sources of the data 
and because the methods employed in such calculations are generally 
guarded as secrets. Owing to these facts, the data which the Wirt- 
schaftskurve was able to collect are rather scanty. They cover only 
five industries—textile, brewing, furniture,.coal mining (in the Ruhr 
district), and iron and steel—and do not relate to the same years. 

The following table shows what per cent wages or salaries-formed 
of the sales price of the product of the individual industries in thie 
years 1913 to 1924: 


PER CENT WAGES AND SALARIES FORMED OF SALES PRICE OF PRODUCT IN 
VARIOUS GERMAN INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1924 


_ — NN  ————_—_ 









































: | , 
Textile industry Coal mining 
(cotton) Brewing (Ruhr) Iron and steel 
| 
Y Fur- Lad 
ear nhi- : 
Pick 
Spin-| Weav-| Cre- | yw es) Sal- ‘ture |) ail | min- | Struc- — Foun- | Ingot Ro 
hing | ing | tonnes) a8eS) aries wages! ers’ | tural naces ry | iron | milk 
| wages . 
re lechetet iat wrastaited acta 
ne ap aikbucipe baie 4s ahi. on digs whe « oie ahet setulae 59 35 16.0} 6.2 30.8; 6.1 9.0 
ERs 5. 5 10.4 14.9 7.3) 3.7) 26.3 67); 39 oh ee we wid es 
ee 1.5 6.8 Bll Met 24 bets 74! 39 23.0| 7.4 23. 7 14 8.7 
| BS ritie 1.9 5.4] 6.8] 23.9] 7.8| 17.3 51 | 26 12.9} 5.0] 17.0| 3.7 5.6 
See 3. 7 6.4 9.0; 11.8] 3.8 }----.. 58 | 20 2 eer ES nap 
ae 2.1 3. 8 5.5] 12.3] 5&3] 8.0 31 | Ge TR nck sclne cet atidieaelt ..|-.--.- 
. Se oeaee 2.0 3.7 5.2 PBR ee | 2 en ee Eaasichaceat ovucmboasien OE AOE Re eit 
0 ee ee 3. 2 6.0 8.7 9.4} 5&9] 18.3 |.-..2.. EPR USPC GF Se See ee 
1925 (Janu- ‘ | 
ary) ...a... | See Seen a Ba ue paar at MEAP STE: 28:3 fecctac Jaleng Senos Sade eas preter = 
} 




















The table preceding shows how greatly the percentage of sales 
_ formed by wages varies among the few industries covered. 

efore the war it was 5.5 in spinning mills, 10.4 in weaving mills, 
30.8 in iron foundries, and 59 in the Ruhr coal mines. The Metuall- 
arbeiter-Zeitung believes that this great variation of the percentage is 
due to the varying degree in which the capitalistic development of 
the individual industries has progressed, and that the percentage 
would vary still more if it had been possible to obtain data for a 
greater number of industries. 





1 Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Metallarbeiter-Zeitung. Stuttgart, July 18, 1925. 
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In spite of this variation the figures show a certain agreement in 
decreasing up to the year 1920 (the year up to which data are avail- 
able for all industries covered) with the sole exception of those for 
the brewing industry, and in this industry also the same downward 
tendency set in in subsequent years. The degree in which the per- 
centage decreases in the individual industries, is, however, very 
unequal. Neither was the movement of this proportion the same 
in the individual years. In some industries the proportion formed by 
wages was greater in 1919 than before the war and did not decrease 
until 1920. In the years subsequent to 1920 there were also great 
inequalities in the change of the proportion formed by wages. In 
some industries it increased, in others it decreased. 

This is, however, not surprising, for, contrary to the general belief, 
an increase in the proportion of the sales price of the product formed 
by wages is not always caused by rising wages or falling prices, and 
vice versa, but is due to the most varied and fortuitous circum- 
stances. Among the causes of changes in the proportion of wages 
the Wirtschaftskurve mentions the following: Causes of increase— 
(1) rising wages, (2) falling sales price, (3) index wages (wages ad- 
justed to the cost of living), (4) decreased sales and predasiion 
without an accompanying reduction of working staff, (5) crease in 
unproductive wages and in the number of salaried clerical and 
administrative employees, (6) decreased output, (7) decreased 
collections; causes of decrease—(1) increased sales prices, (2) in- 
creased cost of raw materials, fuel, freight, etc., (3) depreciation of 
the currency, (4) increased sales, (5) reduction in working staffs. In 
view of so many differing influences it would be surprising if the 
proportion which wages form of the sales price were the same in all 
industries. 

One fact has, however, been brought out by the investigation of the 
Wirtschaftskurve, namely, that in nearly all industries covered by 
the investigation the proportion of the sales price of the product 
formed by wages is smaller now than before the war and. that the 
postwar price increases are therefore not due to wage increases. 
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Wages in Various Occupations in Tokyo in 1922 and 1923 


HE Twenty-first Annual Statistics of the City of Tokyo, 1925, 

T issued by the Statistical Bureau of the Tokyo Municipal 

Office, gives the following average wages of workers in different 
occupations for the years 1922 and 1923: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN TOKYO, 1922 AND 1923 


[Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 


























| } 
| Average Average 
daily wages daily wages 
Occupation } SE iy Occupation (ss050* 
1922 | 1923 | 1922 1923 
} } 
| Yen Yen | Yen Yen 
Withertnees | ss ci isibecck. ae 1.10 1.10 | Wooden pattern makers. .._...._- 3.86) ” 3.97 
Cement workers. ..............-_- \. ae 3.02 ii Lacquer painters. ...............- 3. 60 2.75 
-> | | BRM RREIEEC SERS. | 26 2.44 || Floor mat makers-- .............- 3.03 3.03 
I 8 Sin oe inn ck 1.73 b, GE ee OU so 6 nw Skinned Sceed 2. 08 2.12 
SS ee ene 2. 25 2.43 || Confectioners.__.................. 1. 67 1. 81 
ne NNO. so es oe. 5s 3. 52 2.94 {| Sugar refimers..................... 1. 65 1.71 
| ret Se 2.01 2 G64) Bake Gistusers. ..... 1. 73 1.71 
ss WER RG ae | 3.49 3.40 || Soy brewers.................._._- 1. 50 1.57 
pe ere 4.15 eS es ae aes 1. 53 1. 62 
Lathe operators__.......__.....__- 4. 36 4.00 |} Tailors, foreign dress_.___._._____- 3.22 2.8 
Medicine workers. -._...._...__--/ 2. 24 DS Vi Ate MTR cs oa ~~ ks keris ~- 0a st 3. 00 3.00 
Matchmakers, male__..__.______- | 2 lt PING. oo cicenckbicncsscccas 2.00 2. 22 
Matchmakers, female___._....___- . 95 <a Ce iii. Ai 3.30 3. 58 
J SRR a | 1.50 BO 8 SS ee 4.33 4,28 
_ 1° ™ SAPPORO GRIER re 92 || Bricklayers. _..................--- 4.00 4.17 
Silk yarn spinners................| 1.19 1.16 |} Stonecutters_.............--...-... 4,47 4. 52 
Cotton spinners. -..-....-.......-- | 1.06 BE Te EIN. ncitckisarnecimaroealiea koma 4.08 4.38 
Cotton weavers... ........___._. 1.03 5.060 Pie tie Ot 2.75 3.13 
Silk weavers, hand............._- 2. 75 rei ei yl eee 2.92 2. 86 
Hosiery workers___.______________ 1. 60 5.00 1} Bookbinders._....~ ...- 22220 2. 50 2. 50 
Weavers, female... _________.__.. 1.06 1. OB tf Btevederee.. - nose cee ees sk ce - 2. 93 2.97 
Paper makers, Japanese paper____| 1.27 Ey aa Ce ME, on. Sdoonedcnnesnkaceu 2.08 2.8 
Paper makers, foreign paper -_-_-_- 1.53 Fak. \ ae ae 1.19 1.19 
Wood wormerm. .. o> ....----2 244 3. 53 A | ea ee yee oe 1.08 1.09 
Cabinetmakers -......-.2..-2-222-! 2. 85 3. 25 |! 














Wage Increases in Yucatan, Mexico 


RECENT communication from the United States consul at 
Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico, dated July 3, 1925, contains data 
relative to the decree of the State board of conciliation and 

arbitration under date of June 19, 1925, whereby all wages are to be 
increased according to the scale given below: 





ent of 

Monthly rate of— gh: Focal Monthly rate of— ieee 
Under O00 *. ou ate ccnnwen 200 GOSS th Be Okk susiscca sax 50 
Fae ee 150  - ES Sr 45 
OO a ols oe a 125 5 Tar gals lietgad: 40 
See Sa cose oa oe cae we 100 Oar Oy eee... 3.-<--5-s. 35 
SON WG ee. eee cee sex 90 SIGs GH SIG Co i ce 30 
GOR Ces 26s kwh tues 85 BlOR Sol BO is sn Hades vn 25 
9 Se RPC 80 $201 to $210__-...--..--- 25 
i 75 es Be EP « cone cvumne 20 
pen ereeee.. ou 70 | Se Mowe ne Skee 20 
SRO Rw... 2c. 65 | $231 to $240... ......-.-.-- 15 
ee I ste scsas vis tide eae 60 | Dnt) te- Geek ovens nccswes 15 
i | ee ne eae 55 | $251 to $300_.2...u...-.-- 10 
Sisk to SIMs... .- cece 50 | Re i ee a 5 





1 Mexican dollar at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Child Labor in Cotton Fields of Texas 


NDER this title the National Child Labor Committee has 

U recently published a study made during 1923 in six counties 

of Texas, covering not only child labor in the cotton fields but 

the related problems of school attendance, the work of mothers in 
the cotton fields, living conditions, and the like. 

The study includes 998 familics, 796 white and 202 negro. Accord- 
ing to the tenure by which they held their land, these were grouped 
as owners, renters, and croppers, the last being those who instead of 

aying a money rent for land, cultivate it on shares, the owner 
urnishing the necessary supplies and receiving a specified portion 
of the crop in return. By race and terure the families were thus 
grouped: 


White Negro 


SPL 6 cok see SHE i Se SI SES 392 13 
Se i rl a eek 362 87 
| ET EN SE TE ae ee ee ee ee, Ane 42 102 

TOONS. «oo Oe a a RR CINE AAS 796 202 


In these families were 1,561 children between the ages of 6 and 16 
years, and of these, 1,172, or 75.1 per cent, were either seen at work 
or reported by their parents to be at work. There was no great 
difference from the standpoints of race or tenure in the proportion 
of children employed. he great majority (86.5 per cent). were 
reported as being regular hands in the fields. 

Of these 1,172 children, one-third are ten or under. * * * The average 
age is 11.8. Seven out of 10 of them are working by the time they are 8 years 
old—the children of croppers and renters starting before those of owners; the 
children of negroes before those of whites. ‘The number of days worked in the 
fields by children varies from 52 to 93, and also varies by tenure and slightly 
by race, averaging 67.2 days. The hours per workday for children average 
between 9 and 11. A small majority of those families which would discuss 
the subject explained that the work of their children in the fields was absolutely 
necessary to them, and about one-fifth of this majority said that they considered 
the work too hard for their children. 


The effect of the work upon school attendance is marked, but 
varied in different counties. ‘‘The amount of school time lost for 
white children ranged from 17.5 per cent in Hill County to over 47 
per cent in Washington County; and for negro children, from over 
40 per cent in Nacogdoches to nearly 55 per cent in Brazos.” 

or white children, 62 per cent, and for colored children, 85 per cent 
of the loss of school time was due to work, mainly cotton picking. A 
natural consequence of this loss of time was extensive and serious 


retardation. ‘‘Slightly more than one-fourth of the white children 
and over one-half of the negro children are retarded three years and 
more.” 


In 481 of the families, the mothers, like the children, did actual 
field work. ‘The extent to which this was done varied both according 
to race and tenure. 
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The number of mothers who work varied markedly as to both race and tenure, 
as will be seen from the following percentages: White owners, 33.1 negro owners 
61.5; white renters 47, negro renters 88.9; white croppers 46.1, and negro croppers 
90; owners 34.1, renters 54.9, and croppers 80.7; white 40.8, and negro 88.1. 

The mothers spent an average of 67.4 days in the field, and aver- 
aged 8.6 hours per day while working. Their work was frequently 
justified on the ground of necessity, the father stating that he could 
not get along without the help of the wife and children. Few of 
these mothers had anyone to help in the house; small children had 
to be taken to the fields with them or left to anyone who could be 
found to care for them, and much of the housework had to be done 
at night and on Sundays. 

Living conditions among the tenants were often deplorable. The 
owners usually had good houses, constructed to meet the require- 
ments of a reasonable standard of life, but the tenants’ houses are 
generally poor and far too small for the family needs. 

The congestion here is quite as real in regard to rooms and lack of privacy 
asin the cities, although the houses are widely separated from each other. Nearly 
one-third of all the houses had only one sleeping room. Such houses covered 
from one-fifth of the white owners to one-half of the negro croppers. The 
white croppers slept 3.94 persons to a room. ‘Taken together, all renters and 


croppers slept 3.50 to a room. Almost all the families lack adequate household 
conveniences. 


A study was made of the progress of the families included in the 
investigation toward the status of land ownership, which showed 
that the prospects for the renters and croppers are not_ brilliant. 
The question is raised of whether the cropper stage is really a rung 
on the agricultural ladder or merely a position to which men fall 
back when they fail in the higher tenure stages. Not a few of the 
renters, also, had fallen back from land ownership. Of those who, 
beginning in the lower stages, had achieved ownership, over three- 
fifths had succeeded through a fortunate inheritance or gift. 

Educational and social opportunities were limited, and this ac- 
counted in part for the seein of children away from the land. Food 
was usually insufficient in variety and often poorly cooked, owing 
to the mother’s absence in the fields. The health record was very 
poor, especially in regard to the mothers, who suffer through neglect 
in childbirth, and for the babies, who suffer from causes often pre- 
ventable. 

Death falls most heavily upon the children. How many of these deaths are 
needless can not be told, but doubtless many are. If some way could be found to 


give every mother the simple, elementary facts concerning child care, many of 
these lives could be saved. 





as 


Two-Shift System for Women in English Industry 


HE annual report of the chief inspector of English factories and 
workshops for the year 1924 gives (pp. nisi! some details 
concerning the working of the two-shift system for women and 

young persons. This system, authorized in 1920, extends the period 
within which women may be employed until 10 p- m. (except Sat- 
urday), while limiting the hours during which they may: be kept 
atwork. Under the terms of the act special permissions or orders may 
be obtained for individual factories or parts of factories, authorizing 
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the employment of women and young persons at any time between 
6 a.m. and 10 p. m., in shifts averaging not more than eight hours 
aday. The object of the system was to permit a greater elasticity 
of hours in time of industrial stress. 

The difficulty of overtaking the inflow of orders which poured in upon manu- 
facturers after the armistice, owing to shortage of normal pliant (much of which 
had been scrapped or dismantled to make way for munition making and pro- 
duction of war-time commodities) and of male labor, led employers to urge 
the value of @ system by which existing machinery and buildings could be used 
for 16 hours out of the 24; and their plea was reenforced by the consideration of 


serious impending unemployment among the large number of women trained in 
industry between 1914 and 1918. 


The opponents of the act urged that the system would permit easy 
evasions of the legal limits on women’s working hours; that the work- 
ing periods would interfere with continued education and normal 
family life; and that the early hour of beginning and the late hour of 
ending work would impose hardship upon the workers and even expose 
them to moral dangers. After various hearings, however, the act was 
passed, permitting the use of the two shifts experimentally for a 
five-year period. 

The report calls attention to the fact that the four years during 
which the act has been in force, 1921 to 1924, have not presented a 
favorable time for the experiment. The industrial depression has 
been so severe that there has been little opportunity to judge what 
would be the demand for the system in normal times. The total 
number of orders issued up to the end of 1924 was 425, or about 106 
a year. 

The orders are distributed among a large number of industries. No high 
figure is reached in any single trade. Metals and engineering stand highest, 
and the total numbers for the whole period under review range from 92 in this 
group to 2 for laundries (textiles, which come second with a total of 67 orders, 
stand almost entirely for the smaller textiles, with hosiery predominating). 
It is the needs of individual factories and not of whole industries which are ex- | 
pressed in this record. The tetal number of persons employed at any time under 
the system since January, 1921, amounts to 22,915, of whom 15,609 were women, 
3,009 boys over 16, and 4, 297 girls over 16. These figures represent a modest re- 
lief of unemployment in certain localities. 

The system has been used to meet emergencies more often than as 
a regular working program. In the hosiery trade, however, and in 
the manufacture of certain so-called “ artificial’ textiles it is in con- 
tinuous use and is of much importance in enabling the producers to 
meet the severe foreign competition to which they are exposed. 
It is of value, too, in such industries as the manufacture of paper, 
glass, and sugar, where the women and young persons work in con- 
Junction with men who are employed on eight-hour shifts. 

Contrary to the anticipations of its opponents, the system has not 
served as a means for evading the restrictions cn the labor of women, 
but has proved easily enforceable. Welfare conditions are always 
attached to the granting of an order, and through them the condition 
of the whole factory may be bettered. ‘In some of the works where 
there is continuous use of the order, the improvement has amounted 
to a complete change in the workers’ surroundings and has been 
accompanied by increased readiness to comply faithfully with the 
general requirements of the factory acts.” 
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The employers do not, on the whole, like the system, though they 
admit its utility. Their objections are the difficulty of providing 
supervision, and the “inevitable interference” with the factory’, 
regular hours and intermissions caused when the system is applied 
to only one or two departments. With the workers there appears to 
be some diversity of opinion. In general it is liked in industries o, 
regions in which shift work has prevailed for men and boys, so that 
the family life is already organized on that basis. Wages for shift 
workers are commonly so adjusted as to give them 48 hours’ pay fo; 
40 hours’ work, which may have something to do with the fact that 
complaints against the system are rare. The starting hour of the 
first shift and the finishing hour of the second are the chief dray. 
backs to the system. As far as possible this has been minimized by 
drawing the shift workers from the immediate neighborhood, so that 
a long trip from or to the home shall not add to the inconvenience 
of the hours, and when it has been necessary to employ workers from 
a distance careful transport arrangements have been made. Finally, 
neither the early hour of beginning nor the late hour of ending work 
seems to have had an injurious effect upon health. 

There is no evidence, medical or general, that the system has an injurious 
effect upon health. The shortened hours of work, allowing longer periods of 
leisure, probably more than compensate for the early start and late finish of 
shifts in alternate weeks, and no complaints of physical disturbance due to 
changing habits of the day’s routine have been made. The welfare supervisors, 


who have kept careful watch over shift workers, report that no undue fatigue or 
any adverse effect has been observed. 





bABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 


Brewery Workmen—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


N AGREEMENT between the Stegmaier Brewing Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and the members of Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 

Soft Drink Workers’ Local No. 163, was made March 16, 
(effective March 5), 1925, from which the following extracts are taken: 


Articie I, Section 1. Only men with a ecard of the union affiliated with the 
International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, and in good standing with the union, shail be employed, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Szc.2. Foremen, shipping clerks, sternewirth men, patrolmen or other men 
who perform no manual labor, and workmen not classified in this contract, need 
not be union men. 

Art. II, Sec. 1. The union agrees to furnish or supply union men capable and 
experienced in the work intended to be done, and, in default thereof, after 48 
hours’ notice to secretary’s office the employer will have the right to engage 
other men, and such men shall, when permanently employed and properly cer- 
tified by their respective employer, be enrolled as members of the nion; provided 
their election does not conflict with the constitution of the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America. 

Sec. 2. No employer need engage, except at his option, a former employee or a 
workman who has lost his former position by reason of discharge for drunken- 
ness, disorderly conduct, dishonesty, quitting his former position without the 
required notice, or who has been repeatedly discharged by other proprietors for 
cause. 


Art, III, Sec. 3. Temporary help for the filling of positions, caused by sickness 
f 


or other causes, may be nonunion provided no union man can be had. a union 
man is selected for such position, when the necessity for such service has expired 
he may be laid off without notice. 

Art. IV, Sec. 1. Whenever the employer feels it necessary, the workmen may 
be laid off impartially for not less than one day at a time. 

Sec. 2. The employer shall have the right to lay the men off in rotation, to 
close down one or more departments, or the entire plant, as long as the system of 
lay-off be impartial. 

Arr. V, Snc. 1. During busy periods, from April 1 to October 1, and two weeks 
rior to election days, Thanksgiving Day, two Christmas days, New Year’s 
ay, and two Easter days, temporary help may be employed. Should the union 

be unable to furnish union men, the employer may engage nonunion men, as long 
as such employment does not cause any lay-off of the union men unless permit 
card man is temporarily filling a union man’s position. All such temporary help 
shall, when engaged for six days or more and properly certified to by their respec- 
tive employer, be furnished with a permit card covering such specified period of 
employment. When the necessity of such employment ceases, the temporary 
help may be dismissed. 

ART. VL Sec. 3. Two suspensions, carelessness, neglect of duty, disregard of 
employer, superintendent, foreman, or any recognized man in authority, incom- 
petency, refusing to pay honestly contracted bills, drivers neglecting to pick up 
empty packages after being twice notified, and an excessive amount of packages 
found with customers they serve are sufficient cause for discharge. 

Art. VII, Sec. 4. Beverages shall be furnished the employees free of charge 
and shall be regulated by employer. They shall also keep good drinking water in 
convenient places. 

Sec. 7. No saloon keeper or workman recommended by a saloon keeper shall 
be employed. : 

Art. VIII, Sec. 2. Laborers doing brewery work not otherwise classified, if . 
position is permanent, must be union men. Setenene shall be permitted to haul 
ashes, unload coal, etc. Such men who do part work need not be union men. 
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Arr. XI, Sxc. 1. Icemen must be members of the union and shall be under th, C 
same regulations as the brewery workers; however, they shall work eight consecy. - 
tive hours per day. Six days per week. pom 

Art. XIV, Sec. 1. New Year’s, brewers’ picnic, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks. pet 
giving Day, Christmas, and Decoration Day shall be considered holidays, wit} ‘im 
full pay, for all employees except engineers, firemen, watchmen, and stablemey mC 
and work done on these days shall be paid an extra day’s pay. i 

Sec. 3. Upon request two days in advance employees shall be granted leave of ye 
absence without pay on election days. the 

Wages as follows: Per week. K 

First kettle, oiler, cooper, and fermenting room men_----_.--- $38 hou 
All other kettle, cellar, coopers, and fermenting reom men__. 36 ant 
aee WRORNOUER MOD 25... W.-Y Lanne tc baadttentnndencetir<e 36 | 4p 
ND OE orn. ns as oe eae nna gaan ening 36 of : 
Pires pemwores gam SL SS he ce SOA 35 by ’ 
Al other platform, MGR. oi. oe shin nage ile ob ase ee ce 34 "Ss 
OR DOOR. «6 ncilld. 5 sgnarin otk» dibigilned iin tue ced hbo: 29 F 
DECEEOG, SETAE 5). sbi n end ce seres 184 irae -eteatnle @ 30 53 ¢ 
EG SINE WRI 9a. aay onto oad eel eps ea bie iniee 32 line 
RR ANON a at ios iepiny & eh ihe by am pail gg Spiker ts Wo leg hayek ber eldest ode! 43 * 
First and second engineers. __.-.......------------------- 39 whi 
NS EES 5 LTE EL TIE 5 IO CELIO AL INT 38 sele 
pI SE RE: BEE TE LER SA ERE eee 36 thei 
TN I a lc lateln otk wetiannaliin tte ol 36 is p 
NT a i has ask, ibiniiie atrenic Gh deinen eryitlay dette + disien > Winnie olen no 36 * 
Engineers, oilers, and helpers..........-.--.-------------- 33 sitic 
ES IO OUR GROOT 6 odin ein dk on ewcne ~ddn seman 37 Ss 
A as, calahiin dh annisnts plies diver tir theinenere eae 36 seni 
Se I ik Lihat bueemig he whnd Seem enciticwe 35 § 
Bln ie Sahl wn alk anni «alin ateatinins wlebmaldveneen i 36 ace 
it ie ay ee ete win dwar cicnnie preie 35 retu 
tne 36 unti 
REE SS BIR ARTY EE GS eset IES em A 34 iy ~ 
a I ne ark deb babes atadendnaas 36 in J 
Drivers, three or more horses... --~-.--.--------+------<- 37 day 
a naw 35 erne 
ON i Ni aaa i ait Eb etalon odin Sha wre sR ait anche 36 to b 
IRE RRs BF 2A ET AEA ITR SE RE. DS yaaa 35 Nt 
Stable boss, if living on premises_____---...--------------- 35 the 
Stable boss, if not living on premise$_____._._____-_-----_-_-- 37 to k 
SEMI IGE SPO ETDS AERATION 36 tha 
i ah la aha ion ote hth itn ck bi line ee ge th hha 35 § 
GRRL Reape, spieengree renee rac ke <reat te ert, ese + Ryton Sa alee A 35 be ¥ 
EEF EE ae ae A NE Re ee Pe Na ae Ses 35 the 
Loading, and unloading, pasteurizing, floor men, and all com 
CSS SIERRA DC aly pa RAED Paget a Ade 35 extr 
Minimum wage in sirup department___...........--------- 35 
lta MTN a pte ge naa ond tty het phyla iad 36 
TIN IT i cerettemoawaie oe 35 
Drivers, commission—auto or horse_..._.....------------- 128 
I I ee ei baien ne Soot 1 28 
Second and third brewhouse engineers. _-....-....--..----- 36 W 
A week consists of 6 days or 48 hours. uals 
of t 
: : f whi 
Electric-Railway Employees—Morristown, N. J. cus 
The 
‘THE following extracts are taken from an agreement made between 
the Morris County Traction Co. and Division No. 947 of the Sis 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway employees 
of America: 


1 Also receive commission on bottles and cases returned, 
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Section 2. The workday for all regular operators will be on the basis of a 
minimum of 9 hours, with a half-hour leeway to complete schedule when neces- 
sary, and any work in excess of schedule runs shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half time, except that runs of less than 9 hours will not be entitled to 
time and one-half time until after the full 9 hours have been worked. 

Sec. 3. Operators working regular runs of 7 hours and less than 9 hours will 
receive 9 hours’ pay, providing, however, that on runs of less than 9 hours, crews 
may be required to do other work up to the minimum guaranty of 9 hours before 
the time and one-half begins. 

Sec. 4. All extra men when on report shall be guaranteed a minimum of 3 
hours daily, it being understood, however, that extra men, to receive this guar- 
anteed minimum, shall report twice daily between the hours of 4.50 a. m. and 
4p.m., it being understood that extra men to become eligible for the guaranty 
of 3 hours shall perform such shifting and platform work as may be called for 
by the dispatcher. 

“Sec. 5. The wages of operators shall be as follows: 

For the first 3 months of service, 50 cents per hour; for the following 9 months, 
53 cents hour; and thereafter 55 cents per hour. Operators on scheduled main 
line and Hopatcong runs will receive 5 cents per hour additional. 

Sec. 6. ‘Two general picks of runs per year will be allowed men on regular list, 
which shall be effective April 1 and October 1. When schedules are posted for 
selection of the runs, all operators will, in order of theirseniority, * * * make 
their en All selections of runs must be made within 2 days after schedule 
is posted. 

Bre. 8. Extra operators will be given work in rotation, first in first out, propo- 
sition to be governed entirely by dispatcher’s list which will be kept daily. 

Sec. 9. All runs becoming temporarily vacant will be filled according to 
seniority. 

Sec. 10. When an operator takes position as dispatcher, or chooses and is 
accepted for work in another department, retaining his rights on the board and 
returns to the cars of his own volition, he shall go to the foot of the extra list 
until the next opening of the board. 

Src. 12. The company shall place at the office of each division an open book 
in which the men can register, in own handwriting (in ink) for the particular 
day or days they wish to be off duty, and the right to be off duty shall be gov- 
erned by the list as the names appear thereon, the name at the top of the list 
to be the first man off duty for such day or days. 

Said names shall be placed in the book at least one day previous to the date 
the men wish to be off duty, with the understanding that the privilege is not 
to be abused by anyone; no men will be permitted to register in said book more 
than 30 days in advance. 

Sec. 16. The company reserves the right to designate the uniform that shall 


be worn by operators while on duty, but they shall be free to purchase same at . 


the open market so long as they comply with the standard required by the 
company. Operators may wear thin black coats of a uniform pattern during 
extremely warm weather. 





Hotel and Restaurant Employees—San Francisco 


AITERS’ UNION, Local No. 30, of San Francisco, has no signed 

agreements with employers but issues wage scales and working 

rules that are accepted by theemployers. The eating establishments 

of the city are classified into three groups: Group A houses are those 

where tips are given; me 3 B houses are those where tips are not 

customarily given; Group C consists of dairy lunches and cafeterias. 
The wages in each group, working six days a week, are as follows: 


Group A 
Steady waiters: Per week 
nn SS MOGI L oe ok Oc Uk ce cdbideducdbebucedaciee $18. 00 
Nee ee i edu mene wn 13. 80 
Night watch, 7 hours within 8 hours____.....------------------- 15. 00 
SU CRN 2h dh eb atememeebercs 10. 50 
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Extra men: 
Single meal, 3 hours, week days__.....-._.---.....-.-.-----.-.-- 
Single meal, 3 hours, Sundays_________- bas la sesesd ees 2 
8 hours withm 13 hours, week days...........------L-- cL LL Lee 
8 hours within 13 hours, Sundays. .....-..2---.- eee eee 


Cea eR ee BROT BO BRIS PE Os) ai Yee Oy ett aise! 


SI ee ee MRE 


Group B 















Steady waiters: Per week 
eg RE algal te Rl ty rg se ba lily spall ~ Clincky nc Ait $24. 00 


= eee Cee ee eo oo ne oboe a cae.e 21. 00 
Per da 
Singie moal, week dave, .o NOU. o...265- .< cen enn ed teewe somo n-e $2. 25 
Single meal, week days, 2 hours.......................-...._--. 1. 75 | 
Single meal; Sundays, 3 hours. . 2... c-.6 nce cee cco ecw nee ene-s- 2. 50 
Extra men: ti 
SE OE ETE IE Ty IT EL EE a 4 50 Tat 
Or I A a 4. 00 Cit 
SI 66 I URI hoes cceunivu cwmwenuneldacsnstnn 6. 00 res! 
Per hour tior 
Cea a bs 20S oobi a tee bin odie conbenaes aries $1. 00 7} 
Bus boys: Per week or | 
Oe eee Beets s Foes. ee a . ak. Me See $24. 00 fz 
I a iemceeneiiriondiiiinen conill 21. 00 Sat 
Group. C tial 
Steady counterman: unc 
 OUEE eee LS-DOUNE, . Ww nnncocnecevddne sedan dl liAlAaAs 28. 00 
Omer ween © meee. 20 2 Ph Be Le ALL a 24. 00 ass 
Per day h 
EE, I ee ee ee ee ee ee ee $2. 50 tem 
Per hour cons 
hd cnet tere erie ne-deeet ee desenie tek ee renodnvemt>thaietan meres $1. 00 Nev 
er ; secr 
Machinists—Chicago may 
AN AGREEMENT was made for one year from May 1, 1925, by fl 
District No. 8 of the machinists’ unions of Chicago. The of 1 
agreement calls for a union shop, employees to be furnished by the a 
union, a 44-hour week for day workers and a 40-hour week for night 8 
workers, the weekly pay for both shifts to be the same, with double Pi 
time for overtime, Sundays, and holidays. wall 
Other provisions of interest are the following: (b 
Section II. Wage Seale: The minimum rates for men employed on day shift we 
“shall be: bens 
Per hour ont 
ee ed mae $0. 95 panes 
Se ee wk oe = Oa ea hast puccecee et ees 1. 08 to th 
Automatie and hand screw machine hands____-._..._____ 95 (b 
Automatic serew machine tool setters_____.......-_....-- - 1. 08 much 
cc erga edie ies sietiia len: des pik) intine biiiaideess wo epettetes + chdiinaae wet . 67 3 
a gE gaa oe Lone attic: NES be Nepales Tiprapacane tna . 58 mate 
ee CUS oi oO se ic cen -eccancceeacee 1. 00 by t 
To men receiving over the minimum rate of wages a corresponding increase ative 
shall apply: taine 
Th, ya . No overtime shall be worked on nights when shop meetings are to be 5 
Id. . aid 
pain 


In case of depression in trade the hours shall be shortened all that is necessary 
to keep the normal force employed. van 
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Src. V. Apprentices shall be required to attend a continuation school for a 
period of not less than eight hours every two weeks. They shall suffer no loss in 
wages for school attendance. 

Sec. VI. Should an occasion arise at any time whereby the company would 
be unabie to handle all its work, necessitating letting the work out to another 
frm, preference shall be given to a firm having an agreement with the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

Sec. VIII. Outside rules: It is understood that any alteration and repairs, 
dismantling, erecting and installing of all machinery, or any parts thereof, shall 
be done by members of the International Association of Machinists. ‘They shall 
receive not less than $1.3744 per hour, car fare, and reasonable expenses. Ma- 
chinists shall not be permitted to use helpers on outside work. 





Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers—New York City 


HE Painters’ District Council No. 9, April 30, 1925, made an 

agreement with the Association of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators and the Cabinet Makers Employers’ Association of New York 
City which, among other things, provides for a five-day week, 
restricts the use of overtime but permits relaxation of the restric- 
tions in Seasons of emergency, and lays down a series of health rules. 

Wages for painters are to be $10.50 for an 8-hour day, all overtime 
or holiday work to be paid for at double rates. The week is to consist 
of 40 hours, divided into five days of 8 hours each, with no work on 
Saturday. Sunday and overtime work are forbidden unless essen- 
tial, “in which cases a written consent shall be required to be issued 
under joint authority of the New York District Council and the 
association.” 


In order to meet the renting-season emergencies during the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, or any part thereof, the requiremeuts for such 
consent may be waived by joint agreement of both parties hereto. Should this 
requirement be waived during a period in the months of September, October, and 
November, Sunday and overtime work shall be reported within 48 hours to the 
secretaries of the respective associations. Sunday overtime, when permitted, 
may begin on preceding Saturday at 6 p. m. 


As to health, it is provided that the Jomt Trade Board shall make 
adequate and proper regulations to protect the men from the hazards 
of their trade and to promote their health and safety. The follow- 
ing rules are to be observed: 


1. Ventilation and rest periods.—(a) To minimize injurious effects of paint 
fumes on the health of men, windows shall be kept open while painting ceilings or 
walls to assure a sufficient supply of fresh air. 

(b) Where fresh air is not available, a five-minute rest period in each hour 
shall be allowed. 

2. Prohibition and regulation of benzol and wood alcohol.—(a) Paint containing 
benzol shall not be used; nor shall benzol as such be added to any paint material 
on the job. Where penetrating stains or removers containing Lanent are used, 
as many men as practicable shall be employed to minimize the period of exposure 
to the injurious effects of benzol. 

(6) Shellac cut in wood alcohol shall not be used; nor shall wood alcohol as 
such be used on any job. 

3. Regulation and elimination of paint materials injurious to health.—Paint 
materials which are suspected of being injurious to health are to be investigated 
by the trade board for the purpose of their regulation or elimination. 

4. Labeling of paints.—The Joint Trade Board is on record as favoring and 
advocating legislation requiring the labeling of paint materials in original con- 
tainers to show ingredients as manufactured or offered for sale. 

0. Dry sandpapering.—(a) To reduce the hazards of lead poisoning, surfaces 
painted with lead paint shall not be sandpapered or scraped by a dry process. 
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(b) By carrying lead into mouth smoking is a source of lead poisoning ang 
should therefore be avoided during working hours, 

6. Adequate washing facilities Where running hot or cold water is not ayaij- 
able in or about the clothes locker, a sufficient supply of pails of water and soap 
powder shall be furnished to the men twice a day to provide adequate facilitie, 
for clean washing. No common pail or bucket shall be used for washing by more 
than five men. 

7. Drinking water.—Fresh drinking water and sanitary cups shall be provided 
twice a day during working hours. 

8. Eating place——Men shall not eat their lunch in paint or clothes locker oy 
new operations. 

9. Drop cloths——(a) Drop cloths shall be maintained in a sanitary condition 
by the employer. 

(b) Overalls shall be kept clean by the journeymen. 

10. Care of injured—Men, no matter how slightly injured, shall be taken 
eare of by a physician. 





Slate, Tile, and Composition Roofers—Cleveland 


OCAL No. 44 of the United Slate, Tile, and Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproofers’ Association, and the Cleveland 
Master Roofers’ and Waterproofers’ Association signed an agreement, 
effective from May 1, 1925, to February 29, 1928, which contains a 
rather unusual provision for future variations in wages. The ordi- 
nary stipulations are made for the 44-hour week and 8-hour day, 
with provision for legal holidays and the Saturday half day. The 
article concerning wages then follows: 

Section 1. Wages of roofers for the fiscal year May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, 
shall be $1.30 per hour. Beginning May 1, 1926, and continuing until April 30, 
1928, wages of roofers shall be the nearest even money (by the hour) within less 
than 2% cents of the average wage of the 20 trades hereinafter named: Provided, 
That if the average wage falls on the 214 cents, the roofers’ wage shall also fall 
on the 214 cents. Wages of foremen for the fiscal year May 1, 1925, to April 30, 
1926, shall be $1.40 per hour; and thereafter they shall be 10 cents per hour more 
than the roofers’ wage. The 20 trades on which the average wage is based sliall 
be the asbestos workers, brick masons, carpenters, cement finishers, composition 
roofers, electricians, elevator constructors, floor scrapers, glaziers, hoisting engi- 
neers, lathers, painters, plasterers, plumbers, sheet-metal workers, slate roofers, 
steam fitters, stonecutters, structural-iron workers, and tile setters. The average 
wage shall be determined by adding together the wage scales of the above trades, 
as of May 1 of each year, and dividing the sum by the number of trades. 

All holiday work, including work on Saturday afternoons, is to be 
paid for at double rates, and all other overtime at the rate of time and 
a half. Provision is made for a joint board of arbitration to settle 
differences, and it is provided that if the two parties fail to come to 
terms over a new agreement prior to March 1, 1928, work shall be 
continued under the terms of the present agreement for a period 


not longer than 60 days. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Leave of Absence 


A CLERK of the American Railway Express Co. was granted a 

leave of absence September 1, 1923, which was later extended. 
The clerk returned to service July 1, 1924, and was given continuous 
seniority from the date he first entered the service. Rule 43 govern- 
ing leave of absence reads as follows: 


Leave of absence.—Except for physical disability or as provided in rule 44 of 
this article, leave of absence in excess of 90 days in any calendar year shall not 
be granted unless by agreement between the management and the duly accredited 
representative of the employees. 

The arbitrary refusal of a reasonable amount of leave of absence to employees 
when they can be spared, or failure to handle promptly cases involving sickness 
or business matters of serious importance to the employees, is an improper 
practice and may be handled as unjust treatment under these rules. 

An employee who fails to report for duty at the expiration of leave of absence 
shall be considered out of the service, except that when failure to report on time 
isthe result of unavoidable delay, the leave will be extended to include such delay. 


The efhployees contended that the employee lost his seniority by 
remaining away in excess of 90 days and that his seniority should 
date from July 1, 1924, the date of his return to duty. 


The carrier states that Mr. G. is not a member of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees, and 
that it has never assented to an organization representing employees who are 
not members of such organization, and therefore contends that it is not the 
intent of rule 43, which is quoted above, to require the carrier to procure the 
consent of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express, and Station Employees to grant Mr. G. a leave of absence of more 
than 90 days. The carrier also states that Mr. G. was granted a leave of ab- 
sence by its authorized officers, and that the treatment accorded him in per- 
mitting the retention of his seniority is precisely the same treatment that is now 
being accorded to other employees under rule 43 of the agreement. 


The board sustained the contention of the employees in Decision 
No. 3851, July 9, 1925. 




























Reduction of Wages 


HE two telegraph towermen at Coal Bluff, Ind., were reduced 
from 671% cents to 54144 cents per hour May 1, 1922, and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers asked the Railroad Labor Board to 
restore the old rate, whic was done by Decision No. 3760, June 
22, 1925. ; 
Coal Bluff was on a branch line of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway. This branch was unprofitable to the Ceanpeny and Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, it was taken over by the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & | 
Western Railroad and operated as far as Brazil. The employees 
stated that ‘‘an understanding was had to continue in effect the rates 
of pay established by Decision No. 147.” (See Monruity LaBor 
Review, July, 1921, p. 145.) On May 1, 1922, the rates were reduced 
without Palace with the committee representing the employees, 
which act the employees said was in violation of the transportation 
act, 1920, of the rules of the Railroad Labor Board, and of the agree- 
ment between the telegraphers and the carrier. 
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The carrier states that the understanding between it and the teleg- 
raphers was that the agreement existing between it and its telegra. 
phers would be extended to cover the newly acquired property and 
that ‘‘the rate of pay for positions similar to those in dispute was 
5414 cents an hour, which rate was applied to the positions of tele- 
graph towermen at Coal Bluff.” 


The carrier contends that by reason of the reduction in service that was made 
their action in reducing the rate was entirely fair and the employees at Coa] 
Bluff have been placed on the same basis as other employees holding similar posi- 
tions coming under the telegraphers’ agreement on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western Railroad. 

Decision.—The rate of 674% cents an hour shall be restored to the positions 
involved in this dispute effective as of May 1, 1922, and that rate shall be con- 
tinued in effect unless or until changed in the manner prescribed by the trans- 
portation act, 1920, or by decision of the board. ‘The employees affected by the 
reduction in the rate of pay of these positions shall be reimbursed for the wage 
loss sustained account of the reduction, retroactive to May 1, 1922. 


Rock Crushers 


‘THE question whether the employees, excepting pieceworkers, at 

the rock-crushing plant of the Nashville, ibathannaes & St. 
Louis Railway at Cumberland, Ala., have the right to negotiate 
with the carrier and delegate the committee of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees to negotiate such agreement was 
considered by the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 3792, June 
29, 1925. e rock-crushing plant was used to supply the main- 
tenance-of-way employees with crushed rock for ballasting the track 
and for construction purposes. The employees informed the chief 
engineer that the above-named brotherhood was authorized to repre- 
sent them and requested that a contract be negotiated covering phair 
wages and working conditions. 

‘he earrier declined to es ee on the ground that these em- 
ployees did not come under the provision of Title III of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, whereupon the employees referred the question 
to the Railroad Labor Board which answered as follows: 


There are two gang foremen in charge at the plant who report to the division 
engineer. ‘The pay roll of the employees is prepared in the division accounting 
office, approved by the division engineer, division superintendent, chief enginecr, 
general manager, etc., in the same manner as the pay roll of bridge and section 
men. The employees are also shown on the monthly report filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which covers employees and their compensation, 
being inelnded in reporting divisions Nos. 38, 39, 44, and 51. 

Opinion.—The question for the Railroad Labor Board to decide is whether or 
not the operation of the rock-crushing plant can properly be considered railroad 
service and the employees as coming within the provisions of Title III of the 
transportation act, 1920. From the evidence presented it is shown that the em- 
ployees involved in this dispute are in the same status as employees engaged in 
tie-treating plants or other similar plants maintained by the carriers throughout 
the country for the manufacture and preparation of materials used in connec- 
tion with railroad operation, and who are considered as railroad employees. It 
will be noted in this case that the employees are under the direct supervision 
of the engineering department and are carried on the pay rolis of such depari- 
ment in the same manner as other employees under the supervision of the division 
engineer. The carrier does not dispute the statement of the organization that 
it is authorized to represent a majority of the employees at the rock-erushing 
plant in question, and it is therefore necessary for the board to decide only the 
questions hereinbefore shown. 


The board in its decision upheld the contention of the employees. 
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Seniority 


THr poy 33 in interpreting the rules relating to seniority is. 
not confined to the railroads alone is evidenced by the divided 
opinion of the Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 3714, June 17, 
1925. This was a claim by the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
that the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines in reducing the “fotee at 
Parsons, Kans., relay office, by displacing a female telegrapher, with 
seniority date of February 4, 1918, and retaining a male wire chief 
with seniority date of March 21, 1918, had violated Art. XIII, 
aragraphs (b) and (c) of the telegraphers agreement, which reads as 
ollows: 


In the general relay offices at Parsons [and other named cities] vacancies wil] 
be filled by advancing the regular men according to their office seniority and 
ability, except vacancy in position of manager wire chief, shall be subject to bid 
by men in this class of service. If for any reason position not filled from this 
class, vacancy shall be subject to bid by wire chief. 

When the force at any of these offices is reduced the telegraphers therein will 
be set back in accordance with their district seniority, and the employee displaced 
will have the right to displace the youngest regularly assigned man in relay 
district or, if he so elects, may go on the extra list, but must make a decision 
within 10 days and shall retain his seniority rights. Wire chiefs will be reduced 
in the order promoted to wire chief’s position. 


The company contended that the woman displaced had not quali- 
fied as a wire chief and that wire chiefs and telegraphers were differ- 
ent and had separate seniority lists. 

The employees contended that the rule did not eontemplate 
separate handling for wire chiefs, the line of demarcation being 
drawn at the position of manager wire chiefs. 

The Railroad Labor Board denied the claim, expressing the 
following opinion: 


The Railroad Labor Board is of the opinion that the displacement of Mrs. F. 
under the circumstances in this case is in accordance with paragraph (c), Article 
XIII of the agreement between this carrier and its telegraphers. 


The labor members of the board, however, dissented from the 
opinion of the majority. Their reasons appear in the following 
extract: 


In the opinion of the undersigned the decision reached by the majority of the 
Railroad Labor Board places an interpretation on the rules not contemplated 
by the employees when the language contained in the rules was agreed to by them. 

An employee must be a qualified telegrapher to hold a position as telegrapher 
in a relay office. Wire chiefs are selected from telegraphers who have qualified 
for the position. Wire chiefs are not supervisors. Manager wire chiefs are 
selected from wire chiefs, and are generally recognized as occupying positions 
comparable with the duties of subordinate officials, and because of this fact it 
will be noted that a vacancy in the position of manager wire chief is excepted 
from the positions that are subject to bid. It should likewise be noted that the 
positions of wire chief are not excepted. 

* * * Wire chiefs are telegraphers occupying assignments involving addi- 
tional duties, just exactly as telegraphers who are assigned as agent-telegrapher, 
ampapier clerk telegrapher-leverman, agent-telegrapher-leverman, telegrapher- 
cashier, etc. 

Railroad managements generally recognize and fairly apply the seniority 
provisions of agreements made with the various classes of employees, and usually 
are not concerned so long as the service is protected by qualified employees and 
fair treatment is accorded to employees directly concerned. 

In the present instance the evidence is conclusive that the reduction in the . 
Parsons office could have been made by laying off the junior employee and 
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reassigning the force without in any manner adversely affecting the efficiency 
of the office force, as there were not less than two telegraphers, senior in point 
of service qualified to meet all the requirements of wire chief. 

Article 1, section (a) of the agreement, reads, in part, as follows: 

“These rules and working conditions will apply to * * * manager wire 
chief and car distributors where the position requires knowledge of the duties 
of a telegrapher or the handling of messages by telephone (synonymous terms) 
all of whom are hereafter referred to as employees. * * *’’ 

The last sentence of paragraph (c), Article XIII, reads: 

“Wire chiefs will be reduced in the order promoted to wire chief’s position,” 

It is obvious that the last sentence of paragraph (c) above quoted does jot 
apply to a reduction in force; a reduction in force is governed by the procedure 
outlined in the preceding portion of paragraph (c) and paragraph (b). The 
number of positions to which wire chiefs are assigned fluctuates. The carrier 
may reduce or increase the number of wire chiefs to meet the requirements of 
the service without reducing the total number of telegraphers, and as the position 
of wire chief carries a higher rate, the provision for reducing the number of wire 
chiefs simply protects the senior men on these assignments, their seniority on the 
assignment governing such changes. Their total service seniority does not apply 
in such cases, but does apply when it comes to the point where their right to 
remain in the service is at stake. 





Clothing Industry—Baltimore 


EVERAL short stoppages by groups of workers in the clothing 

industry brought forth the following remarks by the impartial 

chairman of the trade board of Baltimore in Case No. 23, decided 
July 17, 1925: 


Even though it were true that the firm laid a man off without notifying the 
shop ehairman, everyone in the shop knows that the agreement provides an 
adequate remedy and that a stoppage is as unnecessary as it is improper under 
the agreement. That a whole shop should have to lose almost a half a day’s 
pay on account of a case of this kind shows a deplorable lack of control and 
organization by the union. 

All these stoppages work as great hardships on the workers as they do on the 
firm. Every time a section stops many workers lose wages unnecessarily, just 
as the firm loses production. The trade board is at a loss what to do with all 
these stoppages, because they are evidence of disorganization and disruption of 
the union, which only the union itself can handle. But the agreement must be 
lived up to by both parties, and it is the duty of the union, both national and 
local, to keep a responsible organization in the shop. 

The trade board in this case * * * proposes therefore to make this a 
case of solemn warning. Such a state of affairs can not goon. Hereafter, wit)- 
out further warning, anyone responsible for a stoppage will be ordered dis- 
charged by the trade board and the people who stop work contrary to the agree- 
ment will either forfeit their positions or suffer other severe penalties. 





Clothing Industry—New York City 


‘THE question whether a strike or a lockout existed in a shop 
came before the impartial chairman in the New York clothing 
industry for consideration, in Case No. 80, decided June 9, 1925. 
At the end of last season when but little work remained to be done 
the firm informed the examiners that they would have to work on 
half time. According to the statement of the firm the workers 
refused and walked out. The representative of the union telephoned 
the following evening and asked that the men be taken back, which 
was ‘refused, on the ground that they had struck and would not be 
reemployed. 
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The union contended that the examiners did not leave until 
they had finished the day’s work, that the union representative 
telephoned the firm the following morning offering to send as many 
men as were required, that this ‘‘can not be termed a strike, because 
strikes can be called only by the union and not by the men,” that 
he did not charge the firm with a lockout because the firm had said 
that there was no more work and he considered it as well to wait 
for the new season. 

The union asked the firm to reinstate these men. The firm was 
willing to take back some of them but not all, saying that only 6 
xaminers were needed instead of 12 as in the preceding year. 
The impartial chairman said, in part: 


* * * Our agreement provides clearly against stoppages of any kind. 
Still, in the case under consideration, even assuming that the facts presented 
were undisputed, the chairman could not regard the cessation of work on the 
part of the examiners as a strike. The impartial chairman must, nevertheless, 
record his conviction that the cessation of work, even for a few hours, is bound to 
create a tension and misunderstanding which do not augur well for the industry 
at large. Moreover, the prestige of the impartial machinery is bound to be 
weakened if all such matters, however provocative, are not brought to the 
impartial machinery for adjustment. 

If the strike were the only issue at stake, the impartial chairman would have 
ruled that the entire force of examiners return to work; but since the older issue 
of the size of the force is inevitably involved, the impartial chairman must give 
it his consideration also. Mr. J. maintains that he needs only 6 examiners, and 
not 12; the impartial chairman has looked into this matter very carefully and is 
of the conviction that Mr. J. can utilize the services of 9 examiners, provided 
he is permitted to reorganize this particular group. The chairman therefore 
empowers the firm to reorganize this department on the basis of 9 examiners. 





Clothing Industry—Rochester 


THE arbitrator in the Rochester clothing industry has reported 

_ three decisions lately in regard to stoppages. In case No. 1535, 
decided May 1, 1925, he ordered the imposition of a fine of $1 on each 
employee who stopped work. In case No. 1600, decided May 8, 
1925, the stoppage occurred over a controversy as to a rate on @ 
changed operation and continued for some time. The arbitrator 
said: 

There was no justification for the stoppage and the workers knew that it violated 
the agreement and that they have ample means of correcting any grievances they 
may have through the adjustment machinery. 

In this case he fined each participant $2.50. 

In case No. 1615, decided June 12, 1925, a stoppage occurred as a 
protest over the discharge of a worker. The arbitrator said: 

There is no justification whatever for stopping for this or any other cause. All 
stoppages violate the agreement. The adjustment machinery affords a remedy 
for all just grievances. If any further evidence of this were needed, it is furnished 
by the fact that the very worker with whom the stoppage was concerned was 
reinstated by the arbitrator before the stoppage had been called to his attention. 

A fine of $1 was assessed on each participant in the stoppage. In 
each case the fine was directed to be collected by the shop chairman 
and turned into the fund in the arbitration office for sick and needy 
cases. 
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Street Railways—Providence 


"THE arbitrators in the dispute between the United Electric Railways 

Co., of Providence, and their employees, members of Division 
618 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, have rendered a very lengthy report of their 
findings. 

The controversy concerned wages, hours, and working conditions 
and dated from an attempt in October, 1924, to negotiate an agree- 
ment to become effective October 31, 1924, the date of the expiration 
of the then existing agreement. The differences not settled in these 
conferences were submitted to arbitration February 5, 1925, the award 
to be binding on both parties. 

The board held 46 sessions between March 14 and May 11, 1925, 
and rendered its award on July 1, 1925. 

Twenty-five questions were before the board, of which the first and 
most important was ‘‘Shall the rate of wages paid to members of the 
association or any of them be increased or reduced? [If so, in what 
cases and to what extent?” 

The basic wage for trainmen had been fixed at 61 cents per hour by 
the agreement of November 1, 1923. The company asked that this 
rate be reduced 5 cents to 56 cents, while the association demanded an 
increase of 14 cents, to 75 cents. 


By the terms of the reference agreement the board “‘shall have no right to 
consider anything except evidence, information, and arguments properly sub- 
mitted before it.’ The methods suggested by the parties to this controversy for 
arriving at a proper wage may be grouped as follows: 

. (a) Consideration of requirements for maintenance of American standard of 
iving. 

(b) Adjustment in accordance with changes in the cost of living. 

(c) Adjustment in accordance with rates paid by other street railways. 

(d) Adjustment in accordance with rates paid in other industries. 

(e) Consideration of the financial condition of the company. 


In regard to the living wage the board said in part: 


When one is reminded that the living wage is a wage established on the basis 
of need without regard to the service performed, without regard to what has 
hitherto been the value of such service in the industrial community, and without 
regard to the organization of the industry to which it is assessed, it is evident, 
certainly, that the principle must be applied with caution to avoid the temporary 
industrial dislocation which would result from the immediate wholesale readjust- 
ment of the wage structure. 

Nevertheless this board believes that the minimum wage in an industrial 
community should be a wage which provides a standard of living consistent with 
the requirements of decency, health, and reasonable comfort. 

It must be clear that what is sought here is not what men desire, but is what 
industry should be called upon to guarantee as a minimum without regard to 
the service performed and its value in relation to other services in the community. 
It must be elear also that such minimum standard of living can have no relation- 
~~ to specific employment. 

his board finds itself unable to relate the employees under consideration to 
workers in general on any other basis than the relative valuation which has 


been placed upon their services. This board, in other words, is not in a position . 


to establish a specific standard of living for street-railway employees. ere is 
nothing inherent in the service which they perform which entitles them, or limits 
them A a specific standard of living (once the minimum standard has been 
assured). 
After a careful consideration of all the evidence available the board reaches 
the conclusion that the present wage is as high as a wage which, at this time and 
lace, it could reasonably be called upon to fix as a minimum, i. e., a wage to be 
etermined without reference to the service performed or what has hitherto been 
its value in the community. 
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The board wishes definitely to emphasize, however, that the obligation of an 
employer does not necessarily cease when a minimum wage, so characterized, is 
paid. After such a minimum wage is assured, however, the determination basis 
becomes, ‘‘ what is the service worth?”’ 


Since the company had placed considerable emphasis upon the 
cost of living as a basis for adjusting wages, the chairman took the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the United States and 
for Boston, of the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, and of the National Industrial Conference Board, and, relating 
the wages to these figures, found that the average daily wage of 
regular trainmen had increased, since 1916, 80 per cent on the basis 
of the maximum rate or 89.1 per cent on the basis of the average rate. 
During the same period hours had decreased from 914 to 8 per day. 
Over the period 1913 to 1924, it was calculated that the street-car 
employees had received a rate of 2.4 cents in excess of the increase 
in cost of living. 

If this average of 2.4 cents per hour is spread over the 11-year period, it is 
clear that during this period of 11 years employees of the company have received 
$500 or more in excess of a wage adjusted to the changes in the cost of living. 
It is important to note also that while the average hourly differential has been 
2.4 cents and the accumulated 11-year excess has been $500 or more, the differ- 
ential on December, 1924, was 12.7 cents per hour in excess of a wage based upon 
a cost of living adjustment, an excess of approximately $315 per year. 

It is important to note also that during the years 1915 to 1918 wage rates lagged 
behind the changes in the cost of living. While the wage rate during 1918 aver- 
aged 3.63 cents behind the cost of living, the w rate in July, 1918, was 8.1 
cents behind. This was the situation which the War Labor Board found when 
it stated, with reference to the industry in general, that it found wages of street- 
railway employees low. 

In regard to wages on other street railways, the employees urged 
that wages be adjusted to the level of those of one companty) while the 
employer favored those on another road. The board rejected both 
peogenne, pointing out ‘‘the impropriety of accepting any one 
road as a base’’ for the determination of wages in the present case. 
“Furthermore, both companies are eperene on a rate of fare which, 
in the opinion of this board, could not, at the present time, be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated on this road,” ; 

Averaging the rates of three companies, it was found that the 
traimmen thereon earned 61.7 cents per hour. The board felt that 
although there was “‘supporting evidence for the propriety of a wage 
rate of 63 or 64 cents” in the present case, nevertheless, taking into 
consideration the financial condition of the company, such an in- 
crease was not warranted at the present time. 

The board has exercised its best judgment in weighing the many factors which 
were placed before it for consideration. Both parties, obviously, will be dis- 
satisfied. The company will find nothing in the award which offers it relief 
from its present profitless operation. The employees will find no substantial 
increase in the income on which they are dependent for the necessities and com- 
forts of life. 

The wage which the board has awarded maintains the standard of living of 
these employees during a period when the only evidence available indicates a 
slight downward tendency in the cost of living. The awarded wage is 13 cents or 
27 per cent in excess of a cost of living adjustment of the 1913 wage. It is 12 
cents or 24 per cent in excess of a cost of living adjustment of the unanimous 
award of the Gainer Board of Arbitration in 1915. It is 9.6 cents or 18.6 per cent 
in excess of a cost of living adjustment of the War Labor Board award of 1918. 
It is Serartely 64% cents or 11 per cent in excess of a cost of living adjust- 
ment of the 1919 wage agreement. Moreover, the wage awarded more than 
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maintains the position which these employees have held during the last 10 years 
with respect to the employees on all New England roads on which evidence jg 
available, except Boston, Worcester, and Springfield, and is in substantial eo). 
formity with the index of street-railway wage increases in the country as a whole. 

The board therefore finds that the wages of trainmen shall be 56 cents per 
hour for the first three months of service, 59 cents per hour for the next nine 
months of service, and 61 cents per hour thereafter. 


A rather vigorous dissenting opinion was filed by the arbitrator 
representing the union, in which.the following language is used: 


The majority discuss the relationship between the wage rates of the company 
and the changing cost of living. In my opinion, changes in the cost of living 
are not entirely satisfactory as bases upon which to determine wages. Cost-of- 
living indexes are based upon an assumed fixed standard, and the application of 
such an index is an assumption that this fixed standard is still in existence. 
The evidence in this case proves that this assumption is contrary to the facts, 
The wage evidence that has been introduced in the case proves that everywhere 
wages have advanced-far in excess of the advance in price of living. Living 
standards have everywhere been increased, and, in my opinion, the street-car 
men of Providence are entitled to receive the same increase in living standards 
that has been enjoyed by other workers here and elsewhere. If the figures of 
the National Conference Board are accepted concerning increase in the average 
‘“‘real’’ earnings in the country, and if these figures are applied to the street-car 
men here, their wage should be to-day 66.17 cents per hour. 

The majority states that in its opinion, “comparison of wage trends, how- 
ever, are important.’”’ Strangely enough, the majority completely ignores the 
voluminous testimony that was placed before it concerning the effect of making 
such @ comparison of wage trends. Exhibit 25 shows that if the same trend is 
accorded the wage in Providence as is evidenced by industry in general through- 
out the country, the wage here would necessarily be Piseed at 6514 cents per hour. 
This comparison the majority says is important. he majority also ignores the 
fact that during recent years the wage rates in Providence have been so low 
that there has been a material lag behind these other trends of wage rates, and 
that if these lags are considered the wage rate here would necessarily be 71.9 
cents per hour. 

The majority of the board, in my opinion, has been unduly affected by the 
alleged financial condition of the company. It is true that the majority states 
that up to the amount of the minimum wage the finances of the company are 
unimportant. I have no quarrel with the contention that beyond a decent 
wage level the finances of the company may be considered with justice to all, 
but the wage fixed by the majority as a minimum is certainly, in my opinion, 
below the estimate that can be made of the decent requirements of a modern 
American family living in this community. 

The majority does concede a 63-cent or 64-cent wage to be a proper wage. 
If that bea pay wage for these men to receive, then it should be paid the men. 
They should not be urged or expected to take less than a fair and proper wage, 
because of the financial condition of the company. It is not the obligation of 
the men to make such a sacrifice. The burden of performing an adequate service 
for inadequate compensation should not be upon these men. They are in the 
weakest position of all to bear that sacrifice. The majority admits by this 
very finding above quoted, that as a result of the financial condition of the 
company these men must be required to accept a wage 2 or 3 cents less 
per hour than a proper wage. 

Considering further the financial condition argument, it is also significant to 
note that when the company desires to purchase steel, lumber, machinery, or 
other supplies to keep its system in operation, it has to pay the market price 
for such supplies. The ‘‘poverty” argument is of no avail there. It must pay 
the price or do without. If, therefore, it must pay the price for such supplies, 
if it pays a fair and reasonable salary to its officials, why not pay a fair and 
reasonable wage rate to these men? Why take it all out on the employees? 
Why should these men be made to carry the burden of the unfortunate financial 
ping sear of the company, while everybody else gets everything that is ‘“‘coming 

im ? 

I regret very much that my colleagues appear to have been influenced, to 
some extent, at least, in their decision on this matter, by what appears to me 
to be a purely academic and unpractical view of the so-called living wage. I 
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can not agree that such a wage is necessarily the lowest possible amount that a 
human being may subsist on and still keep body and soul together. My idea 
of a living wage, or a proper living wage, so far as this arbitration is concerned, 
js that sueh wage is an amount which will reasonably keep an ordinary working 
man and his family of five with food, clothing, and shelter, and other moderate, 
reasonable necessaries of life in the city of Providence in the year 1925, and is 
applied to workingmen occupying a position substantially similar to that of an 
ordinary street-railway employee in the second city of New England. * * #4 
Applying my idea of such a wage, and I believe it can be sustained in this con- 
troversy, I frankly aver that the wages received generaliy by these employees 
are not @ proper living wage for a Providence street-railway employee living on 
a New England standard among New Engiand conditions, efficiently performing 
a necessary public service, and with some ambitions, not for the mere right to 
live but for the right to progress and advance in comfort, in education, and in 
civilization to which such men have a legitimate right to aspire. 

In my opinion a basic wage of 68 cents per hour could be given serious con- 
sideration in this case, but a minimum wage of 65 cents per hour should certainly 
be awarded. 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United States 
E- decreased 1.1 per cent in July as compared with June; the aggre. 
gate earnings of employees decreased 2.4 per cent; and per 
capita earnings decreased 1.3 per cent. The usual July closing for 
inventory taking and repairs, and the vacation season, were largely 
responsible for these decreases, which, however, were much. less 
marked than in the corresponding period of 1924. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from 9,155 establishments in 52 industries covering 2,691,419 
employees whose combined earnings during one week in July were 
$69,484,176. The same establishments in June reported 2,720,786 
employees and total pay rolls of $71,204, 225. 


Comparison of Employment in June and July, 1925 


"THE volume of employment in July was reduced in six of the nine 
geographic divisions of the United States and the aggregate 
earnings of employees were reduced in each of the nine divisions. The 
West North Central States, the West South Central States, and the 
Mountain States show a gain of less than 1 per cent each in employ- 
ment, while the losses in employment in the remaining six divisions 
ranged from less than one-half of 1 per cent in the East North Central 
States to 2.6 per cent in the New England States. The decreases in 
pay ree totals were greatest in the East South Central and the South 
Atlantic States—5 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively—and the 
smallest decrease was 1 per cent, in the New England division. 

Considering the 52 industries by groups, the leather group alone of 
the 12 groups shows both ilaeeantl dmaplowmncnt and increased pay- 
roll totals, the percentages being 3.2 and 4, respectively. The food, 
paper, and tobacco groups each made small gains in employment, and 
the chemical group gained 2.3 per cent in number of employees. Thi 
volume of employment was reduced in 7 groups and pay-roll totals 
were reduced in 11 groups. 

Twenty-one of the 52 separate industries gained employees in July 
as compared with June, but only 13 gained in pay-roll totals. The 
seasonal fertilizer and women’s clothing industries show the largest 
= both in employment and pay-roll totals, the latter increases 

eing 12.4 per cent and 19.7 per cent, respectively. The flour, boot 
and shoe, structural-iron work, and chewing tobacco industries gained 
over 3 per cent each in employment, while the pottery industry dropped 
nearly 27 per cent of its employees and the stove industry oti 
nearly 15 per cent of its employees. Decreased volume of employ- 
ment of considerable extent was shown also in the cotton goods, 
piano, carpet, hardware, confectionery, and agricultural implement 
industries. The industries noted above all show corresponding <e- 
creases in aggregate earnings of employees, and similar decreases in 
earnings occurred in the stamped ware, carriage, iron and steel, mil- 
linery, glass, furniture, hosiery, and sawmill industries. 
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For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at the 
foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1925 
























































Number on pay roll | -Per Amount of pay roll Per 
Estab- cont é at 
Industry lish- of a 
ments | June, 1925 | July, 1925 change! June, 1925 | July, 1925 \change 
Food and kindred products __| 1, 224 188, 460 188,522 | +(!) | $4,790,032 | $4,762,346 | —0.¢ 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

OS © 2: eI SR os ae 81 73, 392 74, 147 | +1.0 1, 842, 049 1, 843, 798 | +0.1 
Confectionery-.---.........--.-- 259 26, 799 25, 679 | —4.2 489, 631 458,355 | —6.4 
Tee CreMMbnlini sn ks laciccs-- 123 9, 776 9, 539 | —2.4 327, 752 329, 111 .4 
Wintit Mewkte.- cess eccl. ce. 342 14, 369 15, 137 | +5.3 373, 231 398,455 | +6.8 
en re sa 403 52, 088 51,877 | —0.4 1, 391, 118 1, 372, 216 —1L4 
Sugar refining, cane ---......--. 16 12, 036 12, 143 | +0.9 366, 251 360,411 | —1.6 

Textiles and their products ___| 1,730 551, 422 534,166 | —3.1 | 10,605,709 10,377,836 | -—2.1 
Cotton goods... ...-......-..-- 334 | 190,489) 174,566| —84| 2,991,776| 2,743,040) -—8.3 
Hoisery and knit goods_-_------ 253 79, 716 78, 451 | —1.6 1, 434, 303 1,373,740 | —4.2 
I A a 193 57, 994 58, 733 | +1.3 1, 199, 658 1, 232,423 | +2.7 
Woolen and worsted goods -- -- 190 64, 344 63,461 | —1.4 1, 393, 877 1, 393, 153 —O. 1 
Carpets and rugs--..-.....-..- 32 22, 985 21,689 | —5.6 694, 118 554, 165 —6.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 89 28, 255 28, 359 | +0. 4 654, 160 652,472 | —0.3 
Clothing, men’s..............- 282 58, 695 59, 260 | +1.0 1, 424, 828 1, 467,909 | +3.0 
Shirts and collars_............. 87 22, 812 22,679 | —0.6 342, 7 340, 940 —0.5 
Clothing, Women’s_ -.......--- 180 14, 998 15,980 | +6.5 332, 450 398, 054 | +19.7 
Millinery and lace goods.._..-- 80 11, 134 10, 988 | —1.3 | 237, 740 221, 940 —6.6 

Iron and steel and their 

I So a en ceedass 1, 552 600, 170 591,224  —1.5 | 17,329,454 | 16,533,261 | -—4.6 
es Geese. i se. 206 270, 260 266,108 | —1.5 | 7,948, 157 7, 425,540 | —6.6 
Structural-iron work -_--....-- 139 19, 503 20,138 | +3.3 556, 853 557, 212 ‘= 
Foundry and machine-shop 

wromeneie es books slice. 782 198, 922 196, 621 —1.2| 5,755,102; 5,573,129) -—3.2 
| Se RS on 57 32, 740 31,346 | —4.3 | 799, 278 | 768, 657 } —3.8 
Machine tools. .............-.- 162 | 23, 750 24,157 | +1.7 | 717, 324 | 729,842 | +17 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus - 123 | 39, 826 39,928 | +0.3 | 1,128,710; 1,136,707 | +0.7 
SEES HENS Re: RIE 83 | 15, 169 12,926 |—14.8 | 424, 030 | 342,174 | —19.3 

Lumber and its products_____ 1, 017 202, 387 200,676 | -@.8 4,497,803 4,340,587 -—3.5 
Lumber, sawmills. -..........-- 406 118, 472 116,617 | —1.6 2, 523,650 | 2,418, 211 —4,2 
Lumber, millwork_............ 247 31, 605 32,216 | +1.9 777, 892 | 776, 021 —0.2 
Str os x cweseeek 364 52, 310 51,843 | —0.9) 1, 6, 261 1, 146, 355 —4.2 

Leather and its products____.| 345; 109, 892 113, 364 | +3.2 2,449,282 | 2,548,476) +40 
ee eo te ow charts 126 25, 286 24,946 | —1.3 | 624, 064 | 600, 037 3.9 
Boots and shoes.............-- 219 84, 606 88,418 | +4.5 1,825,218 | 1,948,489 | +6.8 

Paper and printing. _____...__. 814 151, 185 151, 309 | +0.1 4, 717, 166 | 4,660,654 | -—1.2 
Paper and pulp____.......-.--- 204 52, 607 53,145 | +1.0| 1,358,373 | 1,345,802; —0.9 
Paper bOSOS. a.i-6+ i --.i.,i-i,, 159 15, 558 15, 594 | +0, 2 329, 460 331,205 | +0.5 
Printing, book and job----_--- 246 38, 683 38,645 | —0. 1 1, 288, 967 1, 277, 262 —0.9 
Printing, newspapers. --------.- 205 44, 337 43,925 | —0.9 1, 740, 366 1, 706, 385 —2.0 

Chemicals and allied prod- 

Mrs S8hetis iy “tshct ee be 7 74, 608 352 | +2.3 2, 228, 500 2, 225,246 | —0.1 
SE. bose dgiccsceneas 98 22, 304 22,317 | +01 564, 611 563,818 | —O.1 
pares. «40 Si 96 4, 973 5,401 |} +8.6 98, 293 110, 486 | +12.4 
Petroleum refining............. 53 47, 331 48,634 | +2.8 1, 565, 596 1, 550, 942 —0,9 

Stone, elay, and glass prod- 

_ =< aia 683 113, 071 109, 512 | —3.1 2, 948, 564 2, 789,220 | —5.4 
Wasa Jett lt. dis ii ec 86 26, 123 26, 6 759, 554 756,760 | —O.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.._. 410 36, 562 36, 554 | —(@) 938, 688 920,699 | -—L9 

a RL Se 56 12, 415 9, O71 |—26.9 308, 783 218, 522 | —29.2 
Ge sk ct. Lacies 131 37, 971 37,603 | —1.0 941, 539 893,239; —5.1 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel__.___._..___. 39 12, 269 11, 998 | —2.2 279, 901 250,671 | —10.4 

Stamped and enameled ware _- 39 12, 269 11, 998 | —2.2 279, 901 250, 671 | —10.4 
Tobaceo products____________- 183 40, 922 41,109 | +0.5 720, 466 710,758 | —1.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

| EE Ee aE 35 8, 361 8,628 | +3.2 136, 005 135, 437 | —0.4 

Cigars and cigarettes..........) 148 32, 561 32, 481 | —0.2 584, 461 575,321 | —L6 





! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1925—Continued és 















































n oll A n 
Estab- Number on pay r Per mount of pay roll 
Industry lish- of 
ments | June, 1925 | July, 1925 change June, 1925 | July, 1925 
Vehicies for land transporta- 
SRT 950 466, 777 464,393 | —0.5 | $14, 802, 337 | $14, 532, 195 
Automobiles_____.___- oaiareinded 199° 294, 867 293,341 | —0.5 9, 820, 441 9, 745, 916 
Carriages and wagons___....... 71 2, 682 2,677 | —0.2 61, 924 57, 865 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_....._....... 189 18, 111 17,724 | —2.1 535, 214 523, 024 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad -.............. 491 151, 117 150,651 | —0.3 4, 384, 758 4, 205, 390 

Miscellaneous industries.....| 381 209, 623 208,794 | —0.4 5, 835, O11 5, 752, 926 | 

Agricultural implements__..... 102 24, 571 23,643 | —3.8 676, 546 644, 020 

Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. --.-........ 126 74, 971 74,920 | —0.1 2, 046, 452 2, 011, 598 
Pianos and organs__.......-... 36 6, 833 6,323 | —7.5 195, 126 168, 033 
Rubber boots and shoes. -___... 9 15, 512 15,282 | —1.5 374, 053 358, 697 
Automobile tires__............. 67 60, 885 61, 566 | +1.1 1, 810, 220 1, 853, 310 
Shipbuilding, steel__........ antl 41 26, 851 27,060 | +0.8 732, 614 717, 268 
Wate .. 5.225 45s, iade -| 9,155 | 2, 720,786 | 2,691,419 | —1.1 | 71,204,225 | 69, 484, 176 

} 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 











! 

GEOGRAPRIC DIVISION 
New England__.............___- / 1,251] 386,009/ 375,966 | —2.6| $0,045,010] $8,954,480 | —1 
Middle Atlantic...__....-.--.-_- | 2,250] 791,873 | 782,687| —1.2| 21,441,085 | 20,967,764 | —22 
East North Central___.......--.- | 2,405} $70,820] 866,947 | —0.4]| 25,855,757 | 25,130,492] —23 
West North Central__......-.-_- 870} 145,014) 145,937/+0.6| 3,596,264] 3.544.311) —1; 
South Atlantic......_...-....-.- 960} 231,917| 228,143| —1.6| 4,332,008} 4,180,311) —3; 
East South Central......_______- 403 92, 670 90,324 | —2.5| 1,780,187} 1,691,956) —5.0 
West South Central.....-.--__-- 341 69, 181 69,735 | +0.8| 1,476,615} 1,456,887| —13 
aig em ide al 154 27, 309 27, 518 | +0.8 744, 990 736,644 | -11 
el tt ln take hes a 512} 105,903 | 104,162] —1.6] 2,932,309] 2,821,331) —33 

Be 9,155 | 2,720,786 | 2,691,419 | —1.1| 71,204,225 | 69,484,176 | —24 























Employment on Class I Railroads 
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2 Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
Comparison of Employment in July, 1925, and July, 1924 


F.MPLOYMENT in July, 1925, increased 7.4 per cent as compared 
with July, 1924; pay-roll totals increased 14.5 per cent; and per 
capita earnings increased 6.6 per cent. These percentages are based 
on reports from 8,004 identical establishments in the two years. 
Gains in pay-roll totals of considerable size, for the most part, are 
shown in each of the nine geographic divisions and in seven of the 
nine divisions as to employment. The two divisions in which 
employment fell off were the West South Central States (1.5 per 
cent) and the Mountain States (0.9 per cent). The East North 
Central States report gains of nearly 13 per cent in employment and 
of over 24 per cent in pay-roll totals, and the other Eastern and the 
Atlantic Seaboard States all show a notable improvement in the 
5 of employment and in employees’ earnings in the 12-month 
period. 
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The food group alone of the 12 groups of industries shows a falling 
off in employment and in pay-roll totals, the increases in both items 
in the remaiming groups being exceptionally large. The textile group 
shows a gain of 10.7 per cent in employment, the iron and steel group 
a gain of 7.2 per cent, and the vehicles group a gain of 13 per cent, 
while the percentage gains in pay-roll totals were practically double 
those noted in employment. 
Forty of the fifty-two industries show increased employment in 
July, 1925, as compared with July, 1924, and 41 industries show 
gains in employees’ earnings. Several of these increases were of 
remarkable size, the leading one in employment being over 35 per 
cent and the largest in pay-roll totals being nearly 50 per cent. 
Agricultural implements; automobiles ca tires; hosiery, silk goods, 
women’s clothing, and shirts; rubber boots and shoes; and fertilizers 
added the greatest numbers to their employees, while the list of 
largest Increases is augmented, when considering pay-roll totals, by 
carpets, machine tools, iron and steel, dyeing and finishing textiles, 
cotton goods, menped ware, and foundry and machine-shop products. 
The pottery industry shows a drop of 18.7 per cent in employ- 
ment in this comparison and a drop of 14.2 per cent in employees’ 
earnings. Slaughtering and meat packing, sugar, and confectionery 
industries also reported less favorable employment conditions in 
July, 1925, than in July, 1924: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JULY, 1924, AND JULY, 1925 
































Number on pay roll | Per Amount of pay roll | por 
| Estab- cant | eant 
Industry oS posers coe ae 
fee: July, 1924 | July, 1925 |change| July, 1924 | July, 1925 change 
Food and kindred producis__| 889 177, 337 168,829 | —4.8 | 64,501,838 | €@4,271,896 | -—5.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing 81 79, 938 | 74,147 | —7.2 2, 021, 546 1, 843,798 | —8&8 
Conte. - . Suanc opens 202 22, 172 21,241 | —4.2 418, 377 388,819 | —7.1 
St ies’, kp A diets Geel oven 80 6, 418 6,611 | +3. 0 211, 754 228,205 | +7.8 
{SSL a CP eee 246 12, 838 12,694 | —1L.1 340, 318 336, 511 —Lil 
th Na AEE ee ee EE 265 44, 208 43,113 | —2.5 1, 163, 299 1,151,152} —1L0 
Sugar refining; cane...........- 15 11, 763 11,023 | —6.3 346, 544 323, 411 —6.7 
Textiles and their products___| 1, 517 454, 591 563, 128 +10. 7 8, 272, 040 9, 794,159 | +-18.4 
Cotton goods._-.......---- iced) ae 153, 112 165, 109 | +7.8 2, 238, 037 2, 597, 387 | +16. 1 
Hosiery and knit goods-__-__---- 227 59, 777 74, 521 |4+24.7 917, 166 1, 311, 294 | +43.0 
re 178 46, 059 55, 890 |+21.3 1% 1, 179, 897 | +33.0 
Woolen and worsted goods_-__-- 143 55, 876 57, 694 | +3.3 1, 179, 159 1, 252, 266 | +6.2 
Carpets and rugs. -_....-...---- 31 19, 336 2i, 364 |+-10.5 427, 246 545, 890 | +27.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _- 81 24, 229 27,053 |+-11.7 518, 923 624, 457 | +20.3 
Clothing, men’s. ......-.is<-.- 250 55, 289 56, 420 | +2.0 1, 363, 709 1, 406,383 | +3.1 
Shirts and coilars__........---- 83 19, 893 22,410 |+12.7 283, 335, 770 | +18. 2 
Clothing, women’s_.......-..-| 135 10, 572 12,119 |+14.6 241, 610 327,018 | +35.3 
Millinery and lace goods------- 75 10, 448 10, 548 | +1.0 215, 338 213,797 | —0.7 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

RS a 92: aa 5 1, 382 521, 343 559,122 | +7.2 | 13,360,865 | 15,642,814 | +17. 
Iron and steel_.__............-.- 193 233, 142 258, 535 '+10.9 5, 798, 493 7, 218, 823 | +-24. 
Structural ironwork - ._-.---.-- 135 18, 651 19, 486 | +4.5 501, 597 541,688 | +8, 
Foundry and machine-shop 

a EET ES Fa 650 167, 024 175, 060 | +4.8 4, 397, 862 4, 966, 363 | +12. 
CO , eae 54 30, 462 31, 038 | +1.9 ‘ 760, 744 | +10. 
Machine tools. ..............-- 154 21, 009 23,410 |+11.4 | 566, 189 709, 523 | +25. 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus_ 119 38, 071 38, 875 2.1 1, 082, 224 1, 108,678 | +2. 
Ge iis 77 12, 984 12,718 | —2.0 336, 131 336,995 | +0. 

Lumber and its products_.__| 923 175, 197 177, 833 | +1.5 3, 628, 883 3,803,408 | +4. 
Lumber, sawmills__-.........- 351 98, 757 98, 245 | —0.5 1, 941, 294 1, 979, 887 | +2. 
Lumber, millwork.........-..- 232 29, 697 30, 836 | +3.8 700, 956 745, 182 | -+6. 
pS te See 340 46, 743 48, 752 | +4.3 986,633 | 1,078,339 | +9. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONR 
WEEK EACH IN JULY, 1924, AND JULY, 1925—Continued 
—_— ==, 
Estab- Number on pay roll | per Amount of pay roll Per 
Industry lish- . 2 : cent 
ments! July, 1924 | July, 1925 |change| July, 1924 | July, 1925 |changs 
Leather and its products___- 303 103, 087 108,449 | +5.2 | $2, 239, 495 , 446,592 | +99 
EE setter Aeteenaiitiinc Meas teeta lil 22, 267 23, 661 | +6.3 533, 027 572, 262 | +74 
Boots and shoes --__.........--- 192 80, 820 84,788 | +4.9 1, 706, 468 1, 874, 330 | +98 
Paper and printing____________ 759 139, 216 143,149 | +2.8 4, 156, 031 4,373,970) is9 
a ae POW. ot. dee 198 50, 484 52, 208 | +3. 4 1, 249, 559 1, 327,076} +69 
I titi caeiiaicaedlinel 145 14, 889 14, 930 | +0.3 300, 720 $20,092 +64 
ting, book and job__-_--... 230 35, 302 36, 508 | +3. 4 1, 140, 327 1, 212,980! +6.4 
Printing, newspapers--.---..-- 186 38, 541 39, 503 | +2.5 1, 465, 425 1, 513, 822 | +3.3 
aaa and allied produ 240 72, 099 75, 258 | +4.4 2, 097, 490 2,199,139 | i438 
a ne nell die 94 19, 978 21,313 | +6.7 493, 408 539, 209 | +93 
RI centetiaerleoncsccose 93 4, 488 5, 311 |+18. 3 | 89, 783 108, 988 | +21 4 
Petroleum refining__...._...._- 53 47, 633 +21; 1,514, 299 1, 550,942} +24 
ame eed and glass prod- 
ny eins So de Rail 559} = 96, 761.| 97,820 +11 2,476,920) 2,533,015) +23 
ee en eee eee 76 24, 463 24,197 | —1.1 706, 293 712,166 | +0.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____- 323 32, 027 $2,577 | +1.7 819, 845 835, 671} +1.9 
I ann 46 10, 112 8, 225 |—18. 7 230, 664 197, 940 | —14.2 
Dbl dhabddechbouleivcded ede 114 30, 159 32, 821} +8.8 720, 118 787,238 | +93 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel_....__..._____ 39 10, 678 11,998 |+12.4 218, 957 250,671 | +145 
Stamped and enameled ware-_- 39 10, 678 1], 998 |+12.4 218; 957 250, 671 14.5 
Tobacco products_____________ 175 39, 685 40,188 | +1.3 685, 702 696, 872 L6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
0 Sst RS 35 9, 104 8,628 | —5.2 136, 050 135, 437 ~0,5 
Cigars and cigarettes.......... 140 30, 581 31, 560 | +3. 2 549, 652 561, 435 +21 
Vehicles for land transpor- ! 

ST eotilecianetactatianiainsenh banmieee trina 566 402, 997 455, 524 +13. 6) 11, 243, 141 14, 284, 471 +27.1 
(i ei le 181 229, 865 290, 580 | +26. 4 6, 524, 039 9, 663, 700 | +48.1 
Carriages and wagons._...____- 35 1, 849 1, 969 +6. 5 40, 376 42,471) +5.2 
Car building and repairing, } 

electric-railroad_____-__.__-_- 181 17,784! 17,364 —24/| 505,026 512,930 | +1.6 
Car building and repairing, 
Steam eeewona ............... 469 153,499 | 145,611 —5.1 4, 173, 700 4, 065, 370 | 6 
} 
Miscellaneous industries______ 352 | 166,896 | 193,254 +15.8  4.456,961) 6,344,234 +199 
Agricultural implements_____-__ 94 17, 013 23,019 +35. 3 | 429, 599 630, 402 | +-46.7 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 
tus, and supplies_..-......_- 119 | 68, 533 70,158 | +2.4 1, 724, 705 1, 881,942) +9.1 
Pianos and organs_....-....-.- 31; 5, 652 6,015 | +64 | "162, 708 160,448 | —14 
Rubber boots and shoes -.-.-.-- 7 7, 664 9,452 +23.3 186, 648 205, 407 | +10.1 
Automobile tires _.........__. 63 43, 323 58, 101 | +34. 1 | 1, 250, 325 1, 763, 913 | +411 
Shipbuilding, steel_.......___- 38 | 24, 711 26, | +7. 3 | 702, 976 702,122} —0.1 
meth tS O00 3h2 8,004 | 2, 259,887 2, 534, 552 +14 57,347, 328 05, G41, 2A | +145 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
: asi. 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New En ih ps>sdcGliekdbas<- | 1,052 326, 954 338,012 | +3.4 | $7,317,994 | $8,023,821 | +9.6 
Middle Atlantic..............--- 2, 037 706, 731 750, 388 | +6.2| 18,078,843 | 20,004,971 | +11.2 
East North Central_..........__- 2, 183 743, 100 837, 596 |+12.7 | 19,600,524 24,339,890 | + 24.1 
West North Central_........_._. 709 130, 069 135, 436 | +41 3, 102, 960 3, 296,657 | +6.2 
South A tlantie.-._____.._..__..- 827 198, 335 214, 563 | +8. 2 3, 513, 880 3, 957, 325 | +12.6 
East South Central_..........__. 347 78, 801 83,774 | +6.3 1, 420, 728 1, 577, 585 | +118 
West South Central__..._._.___- 280 65, 160 64, 207 | —1.5 1, 350, 671 1, 365, 896 | +11 
} SST a SPT 123 22, 909 22, —0.9 607, 329 613, 568 | +10 
O.... ditba dill deo nunliddaltbatan. 446 87, 828 87,877 | +0.1 2, 345, 394 2, 371, 528 | +1.1 
Eee eae 8,004 | 2,359,887 | 2,534,552 | +7.4 | 57,347,323 | 65,641,241 | +145 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Dathe 06, FI i. ch RR... .. (RE 34 ee PS 1 $222, 406,374 = |.--.--- 
BP Sn ee ny eee | ee 1, 765, 260 +0.6 1 232, 787, 616 +4.7 

















1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month, 
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Per Capita Earnings 
pER CAPITA earnings increased in July as compared with June 
in 13 industries; they were unchanged in 2 industries, and 
decreased in the remaining 37 industries. The one large increase— 
12.4 per cent—was in the seasonal women’s clothing industry, and 
the greatest decreases—8.4 per cent and 7 per cent—were in the 
stamped and enameled ware and the piano and organ industries, respec- 
tively. The cotton goods and the shirt and collar industries show no 
change In per capita earnings. — : 

Comparing per capita earnings in July, 1925, and July, 1924, 
increases are shown in 42 industries and decreases in 9 industries. 
Per capita earnings were unchanged in the flour industry. The 
increases In this 12-month period were over 12 per cent in the women’s 
clothing, machine tool, automobile, carpet, hosiery, and iron and 
steel industries. The greatest decreases were 10.8 per cent in the 
rubber boot and shoe industry, 7.4 per cent in the piano and organ 
industry, and 6.9 per cent in the steel shipbuilding industry. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA zee JULY, 1925, WITH JUNE, 1925, AND 

















































































LY, 1924 
Pereentof | | Per cent of 
change, July, | change, July, 
1925, compared 1925, compared 
Industry with | Industry with— 
June, | July, June, | July, 
1925 1924 | 1925 1924 

Clothing, Women ’s........-.....- | +124 | +18.1 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
Sah AIR Ta | +3.5 +2.6 Onde Gurpeis  . | —1L6 +6. 6 
Ice cream.......... scauahasalalinieiienshicicomansit +2.9 +4.6 || Brick, tile, and terracotta___.____ | —Lg +0. 2 
pS eS ae +2. 2 +4.7 || Paper and pulp_..__...........-.. —1.9 +2.7 
Chesham, Mndie’ Se os on a eee +2.0 +1. 1 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
SE... csuis i. 4 tea oe +1.4 +9. 6 Be Bosl jcc e--eecnccnccess| —20/ +7.7 
Wie lec onthe +13} @) || Lumber, millwork _.----7-777277 | -21| +24 
Woolen and worsted goods__._._.. +13 -+2.9 || Confectionery ..._.........-.-.---} —2.3; -—3.6 
Automobile tires____- ey ere ; -+1.2 +5. 2 || Sugar refining, cane___.___.._____- —2.5 —0.4 
He nce. ~-- .-- a gisaaedi “TO O ee ge” ea PORTS, 305° ' —2.6 +10 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- |} Lumber, sawmills__........_.__-- —2.6 +2.5 

water heating apparatus_-_..._--. +0. 5 +0.3 || Hosiery and knit goods___.-_._--- —2.7 +147 
j,i CRIA CE Ses +0. 3 +6.1 || Rubber boots and shoes__..-...... —2.7 -—10.8 
Magnes weoiee.. 8 +(2) +12.5 Shipbuilding, steel_...........___- —2.8 —6.9 
li iia: ed aig (4) Pees SEE Ras no wilihin nn casa ddnnenscoad | —$.1 +5.5 
Bk a a a (') +5. 0 || Structural ironwork. ___-..._.--- —3.1) . +3.4 
Car building .and repairing, elec- Ol ee ee 23, +48 

ili el RS er —0.1 +4.0 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
pit ag i —0.2 |} +17.2 REE ee TS RTE Rnd. aia Nt —3.5, +5.1 
ete ea —O. 2 +2.4 || Petroleum refining__...__________- —3.6; +03 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._...| —0.6 +7.7 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Printing, book and job__.__....-- —0.8 +2.9 I is Me a alist grad —3.8 +2.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| —0.9 —1.7 he eae —42; +0.5 
| ene tilght Geei aeliairae —1.0 oe > 8, § ° Fo" ieee eee —5.1) +12.3 

Dn dihlien ~~ 5 ay --- <> 3 ~---- —1.0 +1.9 OOTOR. 34p b.-4)~-----n ono aqee<si 5.3; +24 
Printing, newspapers... -.-.......- —1.0 +0.8 || Millinery and lace goods____.._-_. —3.4! —L6 
Agricultural implements_-_._....-- —1.1 +8. 5 || Carriages and wagons__.._......-- —6.4) -—L2 
Carpets and rugs. ._............-- —1.2{| +15.6 || Pianos and organs____._...__..--- —7.0 —7.4 
Cigars and cigarettes. __._......-- —1L3 —1.0 || Stamped and enameled ware---.__ —8.4 | 1.9 

} 
1 No change. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions 
for July and June, 1925, an increase of 1.7 per cent is shown in the 
New land States, while in each of the remaining eight divisions 
decreases are shown, ranging from over 1 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 
But when July, 1925, is compared with July, 1924, increases are 
shown in each of the nine divisions, ranging from over 1 per cent in 
the Pacific States to over 10 per cent in the East North Central 
States. 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JULY, 1925, WITH JUNE, 1925, ANp 
JULY, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











a 


— 


Per cent of change 
July, 1925, compared 
with— 











Geographic division 
June, 1925 July, 1924 

Wor MaieeO 00 ik ec LER A a +1.7 | 461 
8 EES ESS Se eas + —1.1) 44 
is aptinwes s—angene pashergonliptéqméopeupghaneesoedhenpocesnsyag —1.9 | 44] 
PR PAIS be och hiidnn gdb cobb ooqak sdb ise hhh Epis d Bh oakeb bi pie deere —1.9 | 496 
i iidink on ats nnanneitinntesdecsnmmienenantcibtitinseeerohnein —2.1 | 499 
Wy OR ee eg Si. i eS Lido ddbonBecocdicceseces —2.1| 49 8 
POGUES . 2g «55 cb pr daeg sec tpemaddense sede ccaqe- fuse tepeeaicnsbpscospeenesocgsadad —2.2 | +11 
ES nnnnnansnmeeecanin>entehrunaetbeedehesepercedeapeestnattinns —2.4) +10] 
SEEDS Diy Wee <a 5 I Ia ee hb Le —2.5 | 444 

Te. Dis LIRA ee BUG ly —1.3 | 446 











Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 7,081 establishments show 

that in July the establishments in operation were working an 
average of 92 per cent of full time and employing an average of 82 
per cent of a full normal force of employees. 

Two per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 63 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 35 per cent on a part- 
time schedule, while 43 per cent of the establishments had a fu 
normal force of employees and 55 per cent were operating with a 
educed force. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC. 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1925 












































| Per cent of v Per cent of veren 
Establishments|| establish- | Jor cont ||. establish- ~ cag 
reporting ments of full ments of full 
operating time operating | capacity 
, operated operated 
Industry | a sah ab- 
Per | - Full | Part} | 'S* 
Total | Full | Part | ments ments 
cent |} ;; * capac-| capac- - 
number} {ajq || time | time a ity ity operat 
, | =e 
Food and kindred produets_____- 974 2) 56 42 89 45 53 ri) 
Slaughtering and meat packing---- 48 2 |i 44 54 88 17 81 77 
Confectiogiofy..<<.<--.ssec<--<-<c- 201 5 38 57 84 7 88 46 
gS ae LS ets 4 89 11 99 72 28 95 
TEST SESS OLE 294 2 36 62 83 43 55 | 78 
pS Pee eee ee eee 332 1 79 20 95 65 34 y 
Sugar refining, cane.........-..-..- ap het yl 44 56 87 44 56 &6 
Textiles and their products______- 1, 305 3 59 39 91 42 55 St 
SRE eee LL 305 3 61 36 90 53 44 87 
Hosiery and knit goods____._..___- 175 1 44 55 93 44 55 6 
_ 2 are 148 1 68 30 95 43 56 85 
Woolen and worsted goods_-______- 168 6 57 38 SY 39 55 §4 
Carpets and rugs__.....-....-..... 23 j.------- 61 39 79 35 65 75 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___..- 82 1 35 63 86 20 79 75 
"TEBE csp ae Tight 199 3 70 27 93 42 55 BA 
Shirts and collars.................. SK antiads 79 21 96 58 42 a) 
Clothing, women’s_............... 104 3 63 35 90 39 58 80 
Millinery and lace goods--__....... 49 4 39 57 88 10 86 66 
Iron and steel and their products| 1,219 2 60 39 91 25 73 m4 
Wee Wee OO oe naira sk cttn 168 4 50 46 87 29 68 80 
Structural ironwork __........._.-- Wee ti u..i 82 18 96 36 64 80 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Ee 2 EL Ie ee Ae es ed Be 60 40 91 25 75 73 
| ES ee aa ee eee 2 33 65 89 12 86 81 
Machine tools...............-.-..- WUE tenddnss~ 80 20 96 14 86 58 
Sty ave oe apetaneer ogg eae 87 so | 41 93 i} 37] 63 $5 
w ap RE Ae: |g 
ial iicidiadteehentinishdaindahaeemeanmal 6; . 25 57 81 12 71 68 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1925—Continued 


















































HI 
Per cent of | , || Per cent of 
Establishments |} establish- ety establish- perish 
reporting ments offull || ments of full 
operating time operating | capacity 
__| operated || operated 
Industry p enter | ine estab- 
ish- | ish- 
Total ba Full | Part | ments Ra aes ments 
number} ; time | time | operat- || ~“ : operat- 
idle ing || ity ity ing 
Lumber and its producets_____.__. 829 2 67 31 3 50 48 88 
Lumber, sawmilis...............-- 348 3 66 31 94 | 59 38 90 
Lumber, millwork - -......-...-.-- > EB 4. cewcsse 81 19 97 | 61 39 92 
| GE EE 279 2 58 40 91 || 31 67 82 
Leather and its products________- 272 2 61 37 89 | 39 59 50 
CO es oo acne cncnnni 95 1 79 20 95 | 35 64 82 
BOGUS Mo ce pecinen+s-4---- 177 3 51 46 86 | 41 56 78 
Paper and printing. ._............ 564 1) wm) 28 4% 57) 43 91 
i. ae 136 1 62 38 92 54 46 92 
PE cndicteinemavedaiun 118 1 50 49 89 37 62 83 
Printing, book and job..-.....-.-- 188 1 | 7 28 96 | 50 49 8&9 
Printing, newspaper --.-........--- eS 99 1 100 90 10 99 
Chemicals and allied products___| 188 1) | 2 | 30) 69 72 
COMMING... & Stites aban decison<oon . 8 eh 71 29 94 | 35 65 85 
Fi nin dn citendteninbsnmint 70 1 | 70 29 93 | y 90 46 
Petroleum refining-..............- fA ee 83 18 97 | 60 40 92 
Stone, clay, and glass products..| 552 4 68 29 91 51 45 85 
CO athe Stine dnthdesnnenednnten= eae 91 9 99 77 23 97 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.....- 325 2 | 67 30 91 | 52 46 86 
Bick i iho ni dndaseanincbinedienss 48 23 | 46 31 83 | 35 42 SO) 
ei Adandctidedhicatnucmeadbhes 113 1 65 35 89 41 58 77 
Metal products other than iron 
ARR Hye nareitty Seebeates ag ken 74 26 96 | 35 65 81 
Stamped and enameled ware....-- a 74 26 96 35 65 81 
Tobacco products....__._._._____- 126 3 63| 33 92 | 41) 56 84 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
AE RRO ee EER ES . | ae 46 54 90 | 36 64 78 
Cigars and cigarettes___........... 98 40 68 28 93 | 43 53 86 
Vehicles for land transportation. | | 66 34 95 57 43 86 
REE. nincchbtiecttnseou box | | eae 60 40 | 92 32 68 77 
Carriages and wagons_....._____-- 3 I ES 68 32 | 91 | 41 59 75 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
SS FP ia pe 85 15 | 98 72 28 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
th id 0 dil a won nahin a nes 60 40 | 95 63 37 88 
Miscellaneous industries. _______- 287 2) 66) 82) 93 32 | 66 71 
Agricultural implements - --.----.-- er 65 35 | 91 30 70 69 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
he fb ncienues eg moncse 100 2 65 33 | 94 28 | 7 80 
Pianos and organs- ---.--.......--- 28 | 4 | 68 29 | 93 39 57 89 
Rubber boots and shoes__________- a = 43 57 | 88 | 14 86 70 
Automobile tires .................- 51 2 | 63 35 92 | 45 53 85 
Shipbuilding, steel..........-....- 27 4j) 85 11 | 98 | 26 70 60 
ila Sales 7, 081 2 | 63| 35 | 92 | 43| 55 82 
Wage Changes 


SIXTY-SIX establishments in 20 industries reported wage-rate in- 

creases for the month ending July 15. These increases averaged 
8.6 per cent and affected 4,497 employees, or 18 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the establishments concerned. One-third of the employees 
affected by these increases were in 6 establishments of the cement 
industry, these being 6 per cent of the employees reported for the. 
entire industry. 
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Wage-rate decreases were reported by 26 establishments in 7 
industries. These decreases averaged 8.9 per cent and affected 
5,114 employees, or 64 per cent of the working forces of the estab- 
lishments concerned. ore than one-half of the establishments an 
70 per cent of the employees affected by these decreases were in the 
lumber group of industries, and 9 of this group of establishments— 
all sawmills—were in the Pacific States. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1925 


















































‘ i: | 
Establishments jn a = area ueian Employees affected 
1 Per cent of 
employees 
Number 
Indus reporting 
=e —— increase — baer 
number or cf) ishments 
report- | decrease| ange | Average | number|veperting| In all Fe 
ing in wage increase | establish. ( 
rates or 4 ments I 
decrease | reporting ] 
in wage ; 
rates : 
Increases i * 
; ] 
f 
ED cE ES ee 342 2 7 -@5 8.3 . 23 (1) 1 
de 403 1 10 10.0 10 71 (‘) ( 
Cptten G0eGgs. .......--.. 1s. 334 2 5 -10 9.2 a78 22 (1) I 
Hosiery and knit goods_______- 253 1 9 9.0 3 15 (‘) ( 
Clothing, women’s -_-_..____--_- 1380 3 1 -213 8.5 21 9 4 ® f 
I 193 7 §.4-15 8.8 880 21 ( 
Structural irenwork-_-__..____- 139 5 15-9 3.7 63 6 (4) ] 
Bteam fittings, and steam and ‘ ; 
hot-water ting apparatus - 123 2 | 7 7.0 187 53 (1) 
Machine tools ._..............- 162 6 5 -18 7.4 63 7 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop i 
SE i hgdinhsbiseinepen< 782 6 5 -18 6.5 2960 4 (?) 
Lumber, millwork______..____- 247 2 4-5 45 49 18 (1) 
ita te Se eae 364 1 5 6.0 5 14 () 
pS Ee ae 159 1 5 5.0 30 10 (‘) 
Printing, book and job... ____- 246 9| 2 -27 9.5 235 | 8 
ge A a 86 6 5 -20 91| 41,479 82 | 
Brick, tile and terra cotta______ 410 4° 5 -10 9.5 416 or 
Btamped and enameled ware_- 39 1 7 7.0 10 6 (?) 
SIS dic din inconchican<« 199 2 5 -10 7.1 119 8 () 
Electrical machinery, appara- : 
tus, and supplies_-_-.....___- 126 3 § -9 6.6 106 i4 () 
Shipbuilding, steel__........... 41 2 9 9.0 54 ll (1) 
Deereases 
i 
Ciothing, men’s............... 282 1 10 -16 13. 0 60 82 | {‘) 
|_| eae ae ae 206 4 3. 3-15 6. 0 1, 082 40 (4 
paar et te 406 ‘uu 5 -W 9.9 2, 489 B4 
Lumber, millwork _.........-- 247 1 10 10.0 47 100 4 (1) 
pO ES a ae 364 | 1 10 10.0 685 100 ] 
Boots and shoes_______..._.... 219 | 5) 5 -15 7 8.2 623 © 46 
Brick, tile and terra cotta___.__ 410 3 } 8 -12 10. 6 128 93 (‘) 





Che 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
[NDEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for July, 
1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the combined 12 
groups of industries, appear in the following table in comparison with 
index numbers for June, 1925, and for July, 1924. 
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The general index of “areey: herey for July, 1925, is 89.3 and the 
general index of pay-roll totals is 89.6. In computing the general 
index and the group indexes, the index numbers of the separate 
industries are weighted according to the importance of the industries. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
: TRIES, JULY, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1925, AND JULY, 1924 


{Monthly average, 1923100} 





oe —s 









































1924 1925 
Industry July June July 
Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
General index__.__..__.-_.. 84. 3 | 80.8 90.1 91.7 89.3 89. 6 
Food and kindred products___._. 94.4 98.0 89.3 9.3 89.4 92.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing-. - $2. 1 94.3 82.5 85. 2 83. 4 85. 2 
ee Ey ae CTE ee 77.9 82. 4 75.0 |, 80.7 71.8 75.5 
EE ot ne cacumdndnosocade} 113. 8 117.4 121.4 128. 9 118.5 128. 5 
aR,» acini ied ndmameom 91.9 94.0 84.8 86.3 89.3 92.1 
OER Se SS eet 102. 3 105. 4 100. 3 104. 2 99.9 102.7 
Sugar refining, came ............-- 108. 5 108. 3 102. 1 104. 2 103. 1 102. 5 
Textiles and their products _____- 78.8 72. 0 87.8 84.8 86. 0 84.9 
Cotten weeds... i. cc 73.0 64. 1 $4.7 80. 4 77.6 73.7 
Hosiery and knit goods. ._.__..... 77.0 68. 6 97.6 103, 1 96. 0 98. 7 
8 ea RT RE Beg city ira 87.7 81.5 102. 7 105. 2 104. 0 108. 1 
Woolen and worsted goods_._-__.-- 81.2 74.8 87.0 83. 1 85.8 83. 1 
Carpets and rugs......-.-.-----.-- 80. 1 65. 1 94. 3 89. 8 89. 0 83.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- 86.8 | 79. 8 95. 6 94. 4 96. 0 94.2 
i iiilisaaaaaget nee Rita: sailiet 90. 3 $8.1 86. 5 82.9 87.4 85.3 
Goes Gum oeliars.................- 76. 4 72. 1 86. 9 86. 6 86. 4 86. 2 
Clothing, women’s...........--.-- 71.3 61. 2 74.9 69. 6 79. 8 83.3 
Millinery and lace goods--__..._.- 81.2 78. 2 82. 4 84.7 81.3 79.1 
Iron and steel and their products 80. 4 72.5 86. 6 88.7 85.3 84. 5 
ER ES 84.4 71.7 93.5 94.5 92.1 88. 2 
Structural ironwork.__.......__--. 91.5 89.4 92.8 100. 6 95.8 100. 7 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

I ihc ich anne pain Bitlet 76. 7 70. 6 81.3 82. 2 80. 3 79.6 
Sr Bat Ee oe: 85. 0 80.7 91.3 94.4 87.4 - 90.8 
SEO Re 73.8 75.7 85. 1 91.7 86. 5 93. 2 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus -_-_-_.__- 93. 5 92.7 93.8 93. 2 94, 1 93.8 
Sh ded obuedh Mbitein «dine dkee se 7L5 66. 4 83.3 83.8 71.0 67.6 

Lumber and its products. __.___- 92.7 91.9 93.7 100. 2 92.8 96.6 
Lumber, sawmills..............._- 93. 2 93.3 92.9 101. 0 91.5 96. 8 
Lumber, millwork ..........-...-. 97.8 99. 4 9.9 107.3 101.8 107. 1 
Ss Sa EA a Bale aS 87.9 82.2 92.7 93. 0 91.9 89. 1 

Leather and its products_________ 83.2 77.6 85.9 82.3 88. 5 85. 2 
SS eee 81.1 78.3 87.6 87.3 86.5 83.9 
ETL LTT 83.9 77.3 85. 3 80. 3 89.1 85.7 

Paper and printing_..__.......... 97.5 96.7 99.4 162. 6 99.4 101. 4 
EE ae 91. 2 88. 3 93. 3 96. 4 94. 2 95. 5 
supe REE BE aaa Pe 93. 1 91.8 95. 5 99. 4 95. 7 99. 9 

nting, book and job_.__...._.__- 100. 0 98. 0 99. 6 102. 8 99. 5 161.9 
Printing, newspaper. .-........_-. 102. 8 104.7 106. 8 109. 2 105. 8 107.0 

Chemicals and allied products__ 83.7 85. 5 | 87.1 91.0 88. 9 91.6 
RSG ER Res ates 84.9 87.0 90. 3 94.8 90. 4 94.7 
ERS a! aa 57.4 63. 2 62.3 67.2 67.6 75. 5 
Petroleum refining._..._....__.__. 93. 7 90. 1 93. 7 93.5 | 96. 3 92. 6 

‘ 
Stone, clay, and glass products_. 93.7 4.1 100. 7 106.0. 96. 5 90.1 
— ORT SE eee Cee 102. 1 104. 2 100. 7 105. 5 | 101. 3 105. 0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___...... 102. 3 107. 4 106. 8 113.1 | 106. 8 111.0 
lg SLRS IS a Se aa 91.4 83. 4 107.8 110.7 78. 8 78. 4 
es el 83. 2 82.2 92. 0 98. 3 91.1 93.3 

Metal presects, other than iron 

and steel__.._______- ise 81.3 1.3 91.9 89.8 89. 8 80. 
Stamped and enameled ware______ 81.3 7L3 91.9 89.8 89.8 | 80. 

Tobacco i imcetiieonnit id 93.1 92.9 90.6 92.3 00.7 90. 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 

OE ae 97.2 92. 6 838. 9 98. 0 91.7 97. 

Cigars and cigarettes.............. 92. 6 92.9 90. 8 91.6 90. 6 90. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDrsg. 
TRIES, JULY, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1925, AND JULY, 1924—Continued 





























— << 
1924 1925 
Industry July June July 
Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-rol] 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
Vehicles forland transportation. 83. 6 77.3 90. 3 92.6 89.9 90,2 
I i ee a ae 82.4 73. 4 106. 5 111.1 =. 105. 9 110.2 
Carriages and wagons -..-........- 76. 4 76. 4 83. 9 86. 2 83. 7 80, 5 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

GUIRTOTORG 5 5 5-25. signae--s-- 87.8 83. 8 89. 6 91.6 87.7 89, 5 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

 ahageige i fae Seek Sea ae Set 84. 4 79. 4 80. 2 81.0 80. 0 77.7 

Miscellaneous industries ________- 81.7 83. 5 90. 9 $2.8 90. 9 91.2 
Agricultural implements. -__-__--_- 64.7 63. 7 88. 7 96. 3 85. 4 91.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

4” RAE A Sa SORES 87.2 88. 4 86. 6 91.1 86. 5 89.6 
pe EE 80. 9 84.7 91.9 99. 9 85. 0 86. 0 
Rubber boots and shoes_________-- 62. 6 65. 7 81.1 88. 9 79. 9 85.2 
pT, SE SS. 90. 0 88. 4 117.7 118. 6 119. 0 121.5 
Shipbuilding, steel_............._- 80. 0 83. 4 85. 5 85. 4 86. 2 43, 6 











The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to July, 1925, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to July, 1925. 
GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 

1914, TO JULY, 1925 
{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


















































Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
pp en ee 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1} 116.1) 76.8) 87.0) 98.0; 95.4) 99.0 
. , » eee ee 92.9 | 107.4} 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2} 115.6] 82.3] 87.7) 99.6) 96.6) 91.6 
a 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4} 116.5 | 104.0; 116.9) 83.9] 83.2) 101.8) 96.4) 92.3 
April_......-...-|...-..:| 93.9 | 109.0] 115.0} 115.0] 103.6} 117.1] 840] 82.4); 101.8) 945) 921 

ees ne) Ca eee 94.9 | 109.5} 115.1 | 114.0] 106.3} 117.4) 84.5) 843) 101.8] 90.8) 90.9 
Sn ci acapdbnige 98.9} 95.9] 110.0] 114.8} 113.4] 108.7) 117.9) 84.9] 87.1] 101.9 7.9] 90.1 
POR Eek. 95.9 | 94.9) 110.3) 114.2) 1146) 110.7) 110.0) 84.5] 86.8) 100.4) 84.8) 89.3 
pC eee i 92.9; 95.9) 110.0} 112.7} 114.5 | 109.9) 109.7) 85.6) 88.0) 99.7) 85.0)__._.. 
September - ..--- 94.9; 98.9) 111.4] 110.7 5 114.2) 112.1] 107.0; 87.0] 90.6) 99.8] 86.7 |___-.. 
October.......-- 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2] 111.5] 106.8] 102.5/| 88.4] 92.6) 99.3] 87.9)... 
November_-_--_-| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5] 115.6 § 113.4; 110.0; 97.3 | 89.4) 94.5) 98.7] 87.8 
December-......- 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.29113.5] 113.2) 91.1; 89.9; 96.6) 96.9); 89.4). 

Average..| 94.9 97.0 110.4 | 115.0] 114.2 | 108.2 | 109.9 85.1 | 88.4 | 100.0); 96.3 90.9 





GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NOVEMBER, 1915, TO JULY, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100} 














Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
SS ES Bel 52.1; 69.8) 79.6 | 104.2) 126.6| 80.6; 71.5) 91.8) 94.5 90. 0 
oo SE es Fs ee 57.8; 70.5) 79.8) 95.0) 1248) 82.4) 76.7| 95.2) 99.4) 95.1 
pS See Seen neat 60.0 | 73.6| 88.2) 95.4) 133.0) 83.3) 74.2) 100.3) 99.0, 96.6 
SK) es Fe 59.7} 69.4) 88.8/ 945) 130.6| 82.8) 72.6) 101.3] 969) 94.2 

_ SN a eee eee 62.1) 75.8) 945) 96.7) 135.7; 81.8) 76.9) 1048) 92.4) 944 
©. Re 4S 62.5; 76.1) 943) 100.2) 138.0; 81.0) 82.0) 1047) 87.0) 91.7 
iis dctlgeth wcesielikhbens 58.7 | 73.1) 97.5) 102.5) 1249/| 76.0) 741) 99.9) 80,8) 89.6 
nS ae Pee 60.9; 75.0) 105.3 | 105.3) 132.2) 79.0) 79.3) 99.3] 83.5 |...--- 
a Laan 62.9) 74.4) 106.6) 111.6) 128.2) 77.8; 82.7) 100.0) 86.0|..---- 
en adonegaacocestal-meosas 65.5 | 82.2) 110.3 | 105.5 | 123.0) 76.8) 86.0) 102.3| 88.5 |..--.. 
November... ..-.......: 63.8 | 69.2) 87.4] 1041) 111.3) 111.3) 77.2) 89.8! 101.0} 87.6 |------ 

_ fs Ss. 56.0} 71.0| 87.8) 111.2) 121.5] 102.4| 81.5} 929) 98.9) 91.7 |------ 
Average......... -| 644.9) G19) 76.3) 96.7 | 103.6 | 125.9), 86.0)| 79.9) 100.0) 96.6) 93.1 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, June, 1924, and 
May and June, 1925 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the earn- 
T ings in various occupations among railroad employees in June, 
1925, in comparison with employment and earnings in May, 
1925, and June, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
JUNE, 1925, WITH THOSE OF MAY, 1925, AND JUNE, 1924 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pages 102 and 104.]} 














Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 





| 
} 
| 


Month and year 




















| Laborers | Track and 
Clerks | = pean nc Total for | (extra gang, roadway | Total for 
" ork. group | and work | section group 
| TOSS | train) | laborers | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Bp Ag a es 167, 594 25, 106 281, 755 66, 689 217, 977 416, 041 
Maia ds cSesecistesna 166, 289 25, 066 281, 175 63, 911 215, 220 409, 787 
SURE Sea pec seeks cetedecnsed 166, 624 25, 056 281, 810 68, 340 220, 576 422, 373 
Total earnings 

DR ask lp bomding ainda $20, 998, 306 $3, 006, 539 'g37, 409, 570 | $4, 968, 597 |$15, 730, 099 | $37, 231, 227 
ME sb Sika th oid nha 21, 243, 070 | 3, 036, 309 | 37,983,436 | 4,872,026 | 15,615,974 | 37, 099, 264 
po ES eee 21, 349,132 | 3,057,142 | 38, 143,053 | 5, 463,393 | 16,641,714 | 39, 420, 020 








Maintenance of equipment and stores 























| Common | 
| "Shope. | laborers | 
| Skilled engine (shops, Total for 
Carmen | Machinists; -trades houses, b 81 
| helpers power | so ou 
plants, and | — _ 
| stores) | P ¢ 
| | stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Sp aig 8 114, 293 60, 908 112, 836 44, 668 57, 677 517, 459 
|e REPS pee ara ae 113, 813 61, 064 113, 616 43, 051 58, 686 518, 886 
| SSRIS Aa Sey 114, 546 60, 878 112, 637 42,712 58, 789 518, 003 
Total earnings 
SE 5... csdcmbdbunocseun $15, 303, 340 | $8, 740, 645 |$11, 394, 555 | $4, 148, 276 | $4, 490, 199 $62, 746, 120 
SEE Ss cectbewmoweee 16, 258, 090 | 9,340,321 | 12,076,903 | 4,107,741 | 4,684,120 | 66, 070, 474 
a ene 16, 389, 134 | 9, 367,350 | 12,111,938 | 3,992,391 | 4,750,198 | 66, 228, 792 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ty 
JUNE, 1925, WITH THOSE IN MAY, 1925, AND JUNE, 1924—Continued 





- ——— . ae ST = aD a ——$$___— - - os ~ — 
















































































Transportation other than train, engine, and yard 
Transpor. 
Tel Truckers |. Crossi -o vom 
elegra- ruckers rossing masters, 
Month and year Station phers, tele-| (stations, | and bridge Total for |®Witch ten- 
oaint phoners, |warehouses,' flagmen group ders, and 
ad and and and hostlers) 
towermen | platforms) | gatemen 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Se DR ii ced ot ca Mi, 322 26, 532 37, 444 23, 105 207, 890 24, 157 
SREP r ce te | 31, 090 25, 991 37, 858 22, 745 206, 195 23, 809 
ie RRA mnaienae | 31, 050 25, 935 38, 579 22, 854 208, 262 23, 75 
— 
Total earnings 
OS ae ee eee $4, 659, 122 | $3, 798, 046 $3, 356, 365 | $1, 733, 012 \s24, 520, 659 | $4, 328, 065 
CO ee Se eee 4, 729,828 | 3, 868,110 3,465,331 | 1,711,775 | 24, 963, 840 4, 389, 778 
Pe ee eee ee 4,714,502 | 3,763, 083 3, 553, 183 1,716, 856 | 24, 989, 914 4, 339, 828 
Transportation, train and engine 
| Road {|Yardbrake-- Road Road | 
Road con- | brakemen {| menand | engineers firemen | Total for 
ductors and yard and motor- and | group 
flagmen helpers men helpers | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
ne ee Be 35, 379 | 72, 109 48, 373 42, 848 44, 742 307, 026 
NE RPI aa er: } 35, 594 71, 590 50, 888 42, 045 43, 763 310, 989 
TU BUTE <i cnninckbewksans ; 35,674 | 72, 023 50, 604 42, 228 43, 862 311, 055 
i Total earnings 
ee en, ene | $7, 872, 646 ley 1, 587, 219 | $7, 651, 006 |$10, 267, 639 | $7, 622, 537 | $56, 170, 733 
DESY, 19098... . nanecintigne---42= | 8, 187,098 | 12,068,192 | 8, 399,923 | 10,941,639 | 8,158,251 | 60, 049, 880 
nee aI: | §, 172, 794 | 12,052,070 | 8, 281,777 | 10, 901, 342 | 8,121,146 | 59, 666,009 
Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 
Illinois 


HE June and July, 1925, issues of the Labor Bulletin show 
activities of the Lilinois public scupreseeent offices for May and 
June, 1924 and 1925, as in the table given below: 


LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND AT ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES MAY 
AND JUNE, 1924, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1925 















































May, 1924 May, 1925 June, 1924 June, 1925 
van F F F F 
e- ee e- e- 
Males males Total | Males males Total | Males males Total | Males males Total 
a ee ag 14,1 Ff 21, 152) 13,7 7 21, 13,141; 7,1 20, 297) 14, 8, 22, 527 
Help wanted __.} 8, 5, 4 13, 9, 21 5, 332) 14, 6, 5,001) 11, 9, 5, 15, 259 
Persons placed_| 7,265 4, 11,961, 8,122] 4, 12, 5, 4, 273} 10, 8,429 4, 13, 333 
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The number of persons registered for each 100 places open was 
145in May, 1925, as against 153.5 in May, 1924, and 147.6 in June, 
1925, as against 171.6 in June, 1924. 


Iowa 


The following figures from the lowa Employment Survey for June, 
1925, published by the Bureau of Labor of Iowa, show the operations 
of the public employment offices of that State for June, 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN IOWA, JUNE, 1925 





























d js Number 
| Registra- J Number : 
Sex | ha a referred to = 
obs ositions r 
. P ment 
RINT dia tir datcinitivettientiitoithibicmmanetmnnen 5, 002 1,514 1, 528 1, 506 
a i aR: os cocniapailipib eunlasianeiiiiebtnianiiesahaiiohenimaniasiiaial 1, 698 928 878 $44 
REESE RG RIA | 6, 700 2, 442 2, 400 | 2, 350 
| 
Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts reports 
as follows on the placements of the public employment offices of that 
State for May and June, 1924 and 1925, and for the year 1924: 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY AND 
JUNE, 1924 AND 1925, AND YEAR 1924 





























: Persons 
Applica- Persons 
Year and month tions for eaame referred to oe 
positions positions ment 
1925: 
ERI SER ee, RE ARE Ey ae Mets Y 39, 300 3, 901 4, 756 3, 335 
me Sd tncine coche ae ahtweesdbbasdeuen edges sana 43, 333 3, 995 4, 967 3, 263 
1924: 
EMER NANG Sy FRR MERE SS: SPs ee 31, 641 3, 768 4, 555 3, 246 
ITE Becta Batic csertctn iad dicee thes dae te pacernmetearas Stemaa domnele ee 34, 280 3, 167 3, 879 2, 707 
nthinish cai teerchi nasnetce SeheweontsdcowcGunsackaemene al 410, 521 37, 715 47, 198 32, 188 
Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Labor Market for July 15, 1925, issued by the 
bureau of labor statistics of that State, contains the following 
data on placements made by the public employment offices in June, 
1925, as compared with May, 1925, and June, 1924: 


ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MAY AND JUNE, 
1925, AND JUNE, 1924 


























Number placed in employment 
Industry 
June, 1924 May, 1925 June, 1925 
See SETS Cate Oe le ONO acral REN UES, 6 ae 3, 122 495 | 3, 279 
ees CORO, . .. ne ne cniddiviccsentuennmetsncenbout 41 173 | 114 
EER EAI epee ine ee ee SR SLUR stabi Sah TE 8 12 12 
6 oil tin csi ennliiigaoansuiabenaadmnaatiin 81 50 147 
eT TET TILER SL IT EE ERLE ae SEE: 1, 092 980 1, 033 
POON... .. .wrccossecncnsncnsnguabecenerncersng WR as 1, 336 1, 368 1, 814 
RR ae ROE NEES Oe ROWSE! SOR OE OS ORLA SOR) 5, 680 3, 078 6, 399 
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Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania reports 
as follows on operations of the State employment offices for May, 
1924, and May, 1925: ; 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 1924, AND 









































MAY, 1925 
, : : 1 8 
Persons applying for | Persons asked for by Persons receiving 
positions employers positions 
Year and month | coo : 
] | 7 
| Men | Women; Total | Men | Women | Total | Men | Women| Total 
PPS Be, gee . 
eae irre |. | 9,218 4, 020 | 13, 238 6, 011 1,783 | 7,794 | 5,677) 4,273 6, 950 
SG SEG. o 1. ckobeoadeabe | 8,170 3, 293 11,463 | 5,515 1, 680 7, 195 | 5, 107 1, 357 6, 464 
} 
Wisconsin 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin reports as follows on the 
omer of the Federal-State-municipal employment service of that 
tate for June, 1924, June, 1925, and for the year ending June 29, 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WISCON:- 
SIN, JUNE, 1924, JUNE, 1925, AND YEAR ENDING JUNE 29, 1925 


—— —— eee NNN eee — 






































: —-— - 
June, 1924 June, 1925 Year ending June 29, 1925 
Item 
Males Females; Total | Males} Females Total | Males | Females} Total 
| — 
Registrations ..............- 7, 509 4,015 | 11, 524 | 9, 428 4,175 | 13, 603 |100,129 | 44,042 | 144 171 
Help wanted ____..........- 6, 282 2,994; 9,276) 8, 299 8, 254 | 11, 553 | 87,452 | 35,943 | 123, 395 
Referred to positions -_-—-....- 6, 376 3,105 | 9,481 | 7,977 3, 251 | 11, 228 | 83,697; 36,075 | 119,772 
Placed in employment..--- 5, 153 2,303 | 7,456 | 6,742 2,407 | 9,149 | 68,123 26, 285 | 94, 408 
State Departments of Labor 
California 


"THE California Labor Market Bulletin for July, 1925, issued by 
the State bureau of labor statistics, shows increases and 
decreases in the number of employees and in weekly pay rolls in 737 
California establishments in June, 1925, as compared with the 
previous month, as follows: 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
P WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 737 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS FROM MAY TO JUNE, 



















































































1925 
| Employees Weekly pay roil 
Per Per 
cent of cent of 
ange rors increase 
er 0 or (+) or 
Industry firms | Number | 9% | Amount de- 
= in June, f=} i in June, (Fes 
1925 eom- 1925 oom. 
pared pared 
| with with 
May, May, 
1925 1925 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__-.....__- 11 | 1,677 | —5.4 $48, 001 +0.3 
Lig GEUIOs, DUMNNEP. 8. i 0b nnn no cscccwcenwewseses s | 2,001} —1.8 65, 162 +2.8 
Sn UP ca 29 3,517 | +1.2 88, 355 +2.4 
Ca oat Sia a st Et es bee 9 | 643 —6.8 21, 161 —5.7 
, | AES SERAPERE Eee cee cas Oem OR Sue ee. 57| 7,888) —1.7| 2226791! +12 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: | 
Agricultural implements... _.............-.........-- 5 1,072} —6.5 30, 694 —6.9 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_........._.- 14 3,859 | +3.0 122, 855 —1.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._................ 10 1,010; +4.2 28, 224 —6.0 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks._...............- 11 1, 306 —.8 41, 043 —3.8 
iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete_._.....______- 6 1,844; +4.1 57, 239 —3.3 
Structural and ornamental steel__..._..___.________- 20 5,293 | +7.5 168, 547 +8.0 
Ship and boat building, and naval repairs___._______- 21 4, 580 —.9 149, 966 +.5 
.. | RS G4 as EL” RUE Bee Sige Spee Ie 3 1,746} +1.9 41, 675 42.5 
Other iron foundry and machine shop products- -___- 66 7,019) -—2.5 215, 756 —2.4 
Other sheet-metal] products__._............-...-..-.-- 22 1,578 | —4.9 46, 313 —8.1 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops_...._.._- 16 8,809 | +3.9 254, 975 —.5 
A SRS ES sakes SRE ES Et Se a a 194} 38,116 | +1.1] 1,157,287 —.5 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps--___.._......-......_---. 25 13,120 | +2.4 391, 082 +6. 6 
Planing mills, sash and door factories__._.......___-- 50 10,962 | +1.9 317, 629 +3.3 
Other wood manufactures-_-.__.___...._.-.-.--... 2... 44 4,246) —3.5 123, 169 —2.5 
(epee oee Sid Regt ONE RAE Ra a RN NEP 119 28,328 | +1.3 831, 880 +3.9 
Leather and rubber goods: % 
eh RE Do STE SP Sees gn coe See 9 841 +.4 22, 886 —3.0 
Finished leather products:..<.. 5. ..s....2-.-.-..--- 6 507 | —3.6 9, 947 +.3 
po RP ae 0 Se ee eee 8 2,617 | +8.8 71, 875 +6.8 
SERA Re Sie Ged OS ae Be es ee re 23 3,965| +5.2!/ 104,708) +3.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
8 ai hl a a, a a ill Ta RE ES 3 463 | +1.0 13, 809 —.7 
EE no nes ln Oe aa i) 12,224} +6.6 459, 008 +6.0 
Pee ee, CUO ks. co ccas cick bk cibbcenknoutit 7 689 | +6.3 16, 910 +3.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products-...-........-----._- 10 1, 627 —.2 45, 515 +4.4 
ln: dnl bien Ol seed bb enabu dash eb wade aubackddsiy 30 15,003 | +5.7 535, 242 +5.6 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc...............--...-.- 9 2,132 | +1.7 52, 699 +18 
pe TE RE ee SRE TER SS ee ee +s 38 1,970; —4.1 74, 652 —2.8 
el ak on ce bine oct chao kksth 1 osadietebec: 13 1,477); —48 59, 905 —6.6 
RE IEE PEUENOUN AL acct oy neccapencdmocsendeoca 8 864 —.7 20, 914 —.8 
SRR est: Ae eS Sisosigchi lie deceamnalebinal 68 6,443 | —2.0 208, 170 —2.6 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 737 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS FROM MAY TO JUNE, 


1925—C ontinued 
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Employees Weekly pay rol] 
Per Per 
cent of cent of 
Num- increase increase 
weSH nee of (+) or (+) or 
ry rms |. e- J de- 
report-| SVuper | erease | MOU | rei 
n "it=7 a = i(~)4 
1925 com. 1925 Hy 
pared pared 
with with 
My, May, 
1925 1925 
Textiles: } 
NR ES SS hs Ee Oe ee a TT 6 724 —5. 4 $15,721 | —10.9 
4 ee ee Soke ee 8 1,643 | —1.1 34,181; -246 
DOB ilhinn <n} Bitcetilibdessavesdbensesdiervdeens 14| 2,367| —25 49,902)  —5.1 
Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: | bs 
ON EE ES RESET 90S ee eee aes 24 2,483 | —3.0 54,987; -24 
RE CE Ee aan ee re ee 10 734 | —3.7 14, 776 +2.8 
ERE Sa REIS SET gE et Bg ae: 2 7 447 | —39.2 8,222; —31.6 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing-.................... 23 3, 353 —.1 79, 616 +-(1) 
OS sy eT OE a eee Snape 64| 7,017| —54| 157,601] —29 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: a 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables -_-.___- 18 7,619 | +20.4 134, 417 49.2 
Canning and packing of fish...................-..... 7 548 | —12.7 5,290} —39.4 
: Confectionery andice cream_._...........-:......-.. 31 1,890; +2.0 46, 351 —.5 
; Groceries, not elsewhere specified ._........._....__.- 6 591 +.4 14, 401 +7.4 
Bread and bakery products. ........................- 22 2,947; —(1) 91, 842 —.7 
et ENE S99 EES ORR BoE I A en, Pt DPR 6 3, 649 +1.5 100, 360 +3. 5 
Slaughtering and meat products_..............._.__- 15 2,850 | +1.0 83, 818 +,] 
Cigars and other tobacco products..................-. 4 943 | —7.9 17, 222 —4,3 
ER ie a REY aS 2 3 362 —7.4 9, 402 —6.3 
EE SE ST. 1 eae. eee 9 2,259 1 +1.3 82, 940 +.2 
en I is kk ene 9 982; +3.8 25, 627 2.3 
3 et Bc) Bh, 2. 5 eh bd atdénbaenae 7 1,097} +3.1 34, 493 +3.4 
us * EE ee eae. ee ae 12 712 —2.2 16, 967 +1.5 
Ri  eahabieatik Se RE Al ER “iN PECAN I RM 149 26, 449 +5. 2 663, 130 +1.9 
ES 2 Woter, Nght, end power... .<). isis inns ceSedesedsissdnces 5 10,316 | +2.5 315, 525 42.1 
; Miscellaneous_____- EE PETES FSS Nae 14 2,343 | —2.7 68, 053 —.2 
: RY Se eT eS amen See 737 | 148,185| +1.7| 4,314,177] +15 
4 1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
‘ Illinois 
ry The June and July, 1925, numbers of The Labor Bulletin, issued 
ie by the Illinois Department of Labor, show the changes in volume of 
Ba 4 employment in that State in May, 1925, as compared with April, 
1925, and May, 1924, and in June, 1925, as compared with May, 
1925, and June, 1924, as given in the table following. According to 
the June number of this publication May, 1925, was the worst May 
in four years with respect to the amount of employment. 
= 
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CHANGES IN VOLUMB OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN MAY, 1925, AS COMPARED 
“WITH A PRIL, 1025, AND MAY, 1924, AND IN JUNE, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH MAY, 1925 
AND JUNE, 1 











‘ Per cent of be Per cent af 
May, 1925 change June, 1925 change 





l | 
= " Tum-! 
Industry —— April, | May, 8 er May, | June, 
firms 1925, | 1924, firms 1925, | 1924, 
ol Mo Me. tN IP ue: ae Laan 
port- ays y, ne, | June, 


ny 1925 | 1925 — Ployees| ") 995 | 1925 








Stone, clay, and glass products: 


Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. a 1, 810 

535 
30 | 5,096 
17 | 4,952 


| 83 | 12,393 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Iron and steel 119 | 37, 056 
Sheet-metal work and hardware 33 | 9,406 
Tools and cutlery 17 | 1,520 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus___- 23 | 4,750 
Brass, copper, zine, babbitt metal 20 | 2,667 
Cars and locomotives 14 j 11,701 
Automobiles and accessories 28 | 9,048 
Machinery 52 | 16, 673 
Electrical 8p t 31 | 32,377 
Agriculturalimplements 28 | 7, 685 
Instruments and appliances. ......_.------ 9| 2,072 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry 15 | 7,692 


\149, 647 
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Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products : ; 2, 850 
* Furniture and cabinet work. ; R 6, 306 
Pianos, organs, other musicalinstruments_ 3 ; 2, 752 
Miscellaneous wood products ‘ . 2, 936 
Household furnishings : . 648 





| 15, 492 








Furs and Jenther goods: 
Furs and fur goods 


2, 134 
; 66 
eee ee om q 3. 11, 198 
Miscellaneous leather goods ‘ 1, 392 








14, 790 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and micals . +. 2, 010 
Paints, dyes, and colors 25 ‘ 2, 525 
Mineral and vegetable oil ‘ ‘ 3, 973 
Miscellaneous chemical products ’ 3, 432 








11, 940 











Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes ‘ 3, 738 
Miscellaneous paper goods 4 1, 026 
Job printing ‘ . 8, 355 
News rs and icals % a 3, 587 
Edition binding : 1, 606 





18, 312 











Textiles: 
Cotton goods . 601 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery - --- 2, 870 
Thread and twine . 547 








4,018 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT INILLINOISIN MAY, 1925, AS COMPARED 
WITH APRIL, 1925, AND MAY, 1924, AND IN JUNE, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH MAY, 1925 
AND JUNE, 1924—Continued 






















































































‘ r 
Per cent of Per cent 9 bu 
May, 1925 change June, 1925 ~ Soca of | 
Num- : Num- 
Industry ber of| Num- : ns ’|ber off Num- a June, 
firms| ber of ’ * | firms| ber of » | 1924, = 
re- | em- Mey aoe re- | em- — 7° 
port- | ployees , ’| port-| ployees| “(2° | “une, 
ia 1925 | 1925 | Hoe 1925} 1995 
4 — ' 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering 
PROUD Cenc Hie cedngdcccoedntgececs. 8 | 8,138 |—16.9 |—-17.1 8 | 10, 164 | +24.9 ~17.4 
Men’s shirts and furnishings_........_..-- 4 969 | —4.8 | +2.5 4 999 | +3.1 (+175 
Overalls and work clothing....._...._.__.. 12 922; —.1/| +60 12 853 | —7.5 | -25 
Men’s hats and caps_.............--..--.- 2 76 0 (+247 2 75 | +2. 7 |+34.8 
en nn 19 | 1,230 |-11.4| —1.9] 21] 1,049 |-22.3] +; 
Women’s underwear and furnishings--_---- 10 632 | +2. 9 |+22.0 10 4) +.3 |+504 
NV = ee. es s 697 |—29.1 |—18. 2 6 731 |+14. 8 | —27 
~a' Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing__......- 36 | 2,456) —.6} +5.6 37 | 2,839 | +2.2)| +67 
Ca ae ee a eee eS oer 99 | 15,120 |-12. 4} —9.5} 100| 17,344 |-411.9 | —9; 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: i am 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products__-_- 22 787 | —1.3 |—125| 20 739 | —2.0 | -7.7 Foo 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserv- Vv 
| ESE AER CES eS 2S Soar UB aS 15 584 | +6.4 |+16.4 15 738 |4+-26.4 +415 C 
Groceries not elsewhere classified. ........- 29} 4,478| —.9| —68 26} 4,221 | —4.7 | -30 Fr 
Slaughtering and meat packing___..._.___- 18 | 20,050 | +1.7| —9.3 19 | 20,988 | +2.3 | —s.3 B 
og... ee SP LASS ee 11 | 3,594} +1.0] 41.2 ll | 3,594 0 —1,7 ( 
Bread and other bakery products -_-______-- 15 | 2,196 | +1.6 |—10.2 18} 2,908 | +1.2) -87 P 
|, RE Tee Le ee 19} 2,179} +82] —6.6 20} 2,182) —3.8 | -83 
a EES Se oe 5 nh paraeee eam im 19} 1,309) +5.1 0 20} 1,512) +3.4 | +83 e 
Cigars and other tobacco products___.....- 14] 1,303 |4+1421423}] 12) 1,189} —5.2| -77 0 
DManuissGered ives 3. 22205 2 te 21 258 |+12.7| —6.9 22 363 |+-36. 0 |+23.3 
NES SE RIE Pe ae ee 15 787 | +5. 8 |....--- 15 855 | +6.1 |... 
Fee ee ee 199 | 37,525 | +23| —60| 198 | 39,239} 41.2) -47 
Total, all manufacturing industries_____- 1,185 |274, 853 | —1.0| —7.0 {1, 192 \276, 175 me | ~49 C 
Trade— W holesale and retail: $x 5 
Department stores. ..__.....--..2.2.2.-_-- 29 | .3,014 | —6.5 |—10.8 29} 3,237 |} +7.4 | —42 
Wholesale dry goods__.............___-.__- 6 519 | +1.6] +15 6} 1,002) —3.5) —41 C 
ee ne 6 761 | —3.8| +13 6 780 | +3.9 | +6.6 
a See a eee 5 | 14,713 |} —9.6) —9.9 5 | 15, 231 | +3.5 |) —3.1 E 
ee Pt oe GO Bi a he ee 46 | 18,997 | —86|.—8&8 46 | 20,250 | +3.8 | —2.6 
Public utilities: . , 
Water, light, and power_...._........-..- 6 | 14,459 | +3.0| —4.8 6 | 14,274 | —1.3 | -7.5 " 
ONS i. Bien i honk SKE 9 | 27, 207 +.8 1! +3.7 9 | 27,252) +.21 +62 
I a 29 | 26,915 | +.3) —2.1 28 | 26,907 | +1.1 | —1,0 
Railway car repair shops.................. 26 | 11,331 | —7.3 | —7.3 26 | 11,924} +5.2; 0 I 
Ee ae Se Ne © ae oe 70} 79,912} —.2} —1.9| 69) 80,357) +.9) —.2 
(SET Races DATA MN CREE: ee 47 | 10,818 | —3.1 |+17.4] 48 | 11,157] +6.9 +383 : 
Building and contracting: 1 aii 
Building construction.................._-- 116 | 6,288 | +9.0/—15.7] 110] 6,330) +4.0 —if.2 ; 
Road construction. ..........2c...-..-.--.- 12 597 }+-57. 5 |—30. 2 10 610 | —5.7 |—38.3 | 
Miscellaneous contracting. .............--- 27 | 1,195} +8. +7. 2 27 | 1,661 |+39. 0 |-+39.6 : 
Sa ieee a eee ee 155 | 8,080 |+11.5|—13.8} 147] 8,501} +87 —109 
Total, all industries._..........-..-...- 1, 508 392, 660 —1.0 | 5.6 |1, 502 [396,440 ) +.5 | —23 L 
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The Iowa Employment Survey for June, 1925, issued by the 
bureau of labor of that State, shows the following changes in volume 
of employment in lowa from May to June, 1925: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MAY TO JUNE, 1925 








































































































Employees on Employees on 
pay roll June, pay roll June, 
1925 1925 
Num- Num- 
ber Per cent ber Per cent 
of of of of 
Industry firms increase Industry firms increase 
re- (+) or re- (+) or 
port-| Num-/| decrease port- |Num- | decrease 
ing | ber (—) as ing ber (—) as 
compared compared 
th with 
May, May, 
1925 1 
Food and kindred prod- Lumber products—Con. 
ucts: . Carriages, wagons, etc___ 6 168 —4.6 
Meat packing........... 7 | 5,249 +3. 4 
Coreeliiiiue ------<<-5 2 | 1,003 +2.8 Re aE 37|3,669| +10 
Flour and mill products_ 4 107 +3. 9 | ——= 
Bakery products ........ 8 878 +1.3 || Leather products: 
Confectionery.........-.- 9 415 —6.3 3 2 226 +9, 2 
Poultry, produce, but- Saddlery and harness __- 5 153 —18.2 
0. ncmnnil 9 787 —1.6 Fur goods and tanning_- 2 81 —1,2 
Sugar, sirup, starch ____- 4 766 —4.6 
Other food products, . | ee WER 9 460 —3.4 
coffee, ete. ...........- 6 246 +8. 4 
Paper products, printing 
TWiki ~~ - 49| 9,451) +17 and publishing: 
Paper and paper prod- 

Textiles: Ree aD TS 5 315 —5.7 
Clothing, men’s......... 12 | 1,139 +5.0 Printing and publishing_| 16 | 2,218 —1.1 
a POT See Tae 
Clothing, women’s, and he i i 21 | 2,533 —1.7 

woolen goods........_. 3 535 +4. 5 
Gloves, hosiery, awn- Patent medicines__.._____- 9 578 +3. 1 
ING: CRB sii cc nine ccemd 6 713 —.6 
Buttons, pear}.......-.- 9 826 +7.3 || Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum 9 | 2,299 +1.3 
PE bhi uk nea dnled 31 3, 213 +4.1 Brick and tile (clay) __-- 17 | 1, 204 —6.0 
Marble and _ granite, 
Iron and steel work: crushed rockand stone. 3 98 +22. 5 
Foundry and machine 
shops (general classi- ,. RR 29 | 3, 601 —.5 
fication)..........-..... 30 | 2,604 +2.0 ' 
Brass and bronze prod- Tobacco, cigars...........- 6 382 —3.1 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- 3 
WE BRE ie wena ania’ 5 437 +1.9 || Railway car shops......-. 3 | 1,461 —.2 
Automobiles, engines, aay SS 
eh liens cnmcnndn’ 5 | 1,711 +5.1 || Various industries: 
| I 6 383 +2.7 Brooms and brushes_.-_. 5 166 —2.4 
PO i cis cn cepd 3  , peas Laundries............... 5 Ah ms 
Agricultural im ple- 9} 969 —6.0 Mercantile. .,........... 8 | 2,649 —1.7 
Ey ae Public service........... 2 282 —6.9 
Washing machines ...... 9 | 2,002 +9. 5 ta a aia sa. 2 0 3 186 —20. 2 
Wholesale houses_....._- 21 | 1,158 +2.7 
RN a abicnts exces 67 | 8, 402 +3. 2 Other industries__...._.- 7 | 1,072 +11.8 

Lumber products: Te picnaccenssihaa 51 | 5,744 +.5 
Mill work, interiors, etc.| 16 | 2,477 +2.7 
Furniture, desks, etc... 8 711 +1.9 Grand total......... 312 |39, 494 +13 
Refrigerators..........-- 3 SUT Licitsencene 
Coffins, undertakers’ 

ES aE 4 161 —4,2 
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Maryland 
The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Maryland reports ag 
follows on changes in volume of employment in that State from [J of ! 
June to July, 1925: mal 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND NUM 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1925 - CH 
July, 1925 
Num- Employment Pay roll 
ber of ye y 
estab- geal “ , ee 
lish- 
ments Per cent Per cent 
Industry report- of in- of in- 
ing for | Num- |crease (+) crease (+) oak 
both | berof| orde- Amount | orde. 
months! em- crease (—) lerease (—) Auto 
ployees| as com- as com- Book 
pared pared Boot 
with June : with June Boot: 
nat : Boxe 
ae Boxe: 
DOT < daiinthiin cde dncitein hess INA ibs 4 241 +4.3 $6, 471 +27 Breat 
Beverages and soft drinks....._................-----. 5 312 +9. 4 9, 206 +62 Carp 
ct donc 8 960 +.7 16, 765 +5.6 Cars 
DGG, DONE Ge PNY oo se 9 508 +.7 6, 939 +6 ste: 
SSS NET Te 7 498 +1.0 8, 695 —7 Clott 
emepane wrenene......... HES 4| 2,767 +1.5 66, 099 +12 Clot! 
BEES a nee ieee eee: 2h) ie 7{ 1,001 +2.0 24, 888 —1.0 Conf 
I Dk SASS a Te ETAT ee 6 939 —2.9 15, 824 —9.7 Cop 
Canning and preserving ---...............--.---.---- 3 342 +27. 6 5, 579 +9, | Cott 
Car building and repairing---.................-..-..- 4| 4,353 —2.5 144, 963 —5.9 Cuth 
ESSE See nares Ck ere 7| 1,241 +13. 2 32, 555 +9. 8 Dyei 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___.............._._-- 6| 2,558 +6. 8 62, 883 +21.8 Elect 
Clothing, women’s outer garments.__.__- dibscdehinues 8 | 2,055 —1.0 31, 504 —21 Four 
coats epee ae Le EIT SA ST TEE LS OE) 7 582 —23. 2 8, 806 —16.4 Furn 
CE ob cnn sbcbudububisbin dbbladkubosases 8; 1,989 —2.9 29, 031 —10.4 Hosit 
Fn. EE: EEE Tee en oe Meee: 2 > Sete! 5 626 +2.9 14, 428 +12.5 Jewe' 
Deen wromanens oi. it AL 4 163 +13.9 3, 835 +9. 0 Leat! 
Ne cea 12 1, 331 —2.3 32, 681 —5,7 Mac! 
Furnishing goods, men’s...................---.--.-.- 7| 2,797 —2.5 34, 658 —41.2 Mac! 
ee kt cn ecinaneusensomaill 11 856 —2.8 16, 607 —3.0 Musi 
Gia meameibetening 2d 5 | 1,250 —8.1 23, 574 17.2 Pape 
ESE Sa ee eee 3 605 —42.3 11, 054 —40.3 Prin 
pS ER rs i eG 3 Bi he SE 3 257 —13.5 6, 950 —124 Prin 
meen. oN ee 6 665 —5.3 12, 522 —.§ Rub! 
ER SR ee VE EO TST ee 4 470 +.6 13, 417 —.6 Rub’ 
Remar Gee pening... 22 isd. 4s 9 750 +7.9 19, 497 +9, 2 Rub 
Mattresses and spring beds_______-.._.-._...-..--_-- 4 117 +1.7 2, 644 —1L2 Silk | 
Ee = ie eS ee 4 763 +.9 11, 153 —.1 Slauy 
PRE ee ers * > Se a: 3 873 —2.1 21, 375 —6.4 Stati 
IN oo... ncnomanmenenanapngid 4| 1,322 +1.4 35, 115 —3.2 Steal 
a SR: RR INE TT ae 10} 1,115 —3.6 34, 743 —7. ap) 
Rubber tire manufacturing !__...................-... 1} 2,422 +2. 4 156, 023 +9.8 Stov: 
nS GE EE I FE Re AIS Rie LE 3 691 —5.8 20, 234 —4.6 Text 
ee ee. pannammnnampmnmasiesid 5 751 —.6 9, 992 —.7 Tobs 
Slaughtering and meat ing tei Ss Ls 3 976 +.2 24, 991 —17 Woo 
tam ping and enam WO 5 OL ashi nnd 5| 1,140 —2.4 21, 286 —20 Allo 
j oe et RS Se ee 28S ae 4} 3,071 —1.2 65, 237 +3.0 
TOGO. BisaE ie 5 hie npmnrernnnnnpeeueuaghipoda 8| 1,071 +2.0 15, 199 —15 
RE EE EE NF SEE Sy ae 17 , 086 —L1 64, 149 —3.8 ate 
1 Pay-roll period one-half month, 
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Massachusetts 



























A recent press release of the Department of Labor and Industries 
of Massachusetts shows changes in volume of employment for 959 
manufacturing establishments in that State from May to June, 1925: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYERS IN 959 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1925 







































Wumber of employees on pay roll 
Number | __ 
— 
ish- June, 1925 
industry ments 
report- eS 
ing On full | On part 
time time Total 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts............- 23 3, 330 1, 458 2, 306 3, 764 

ET SAT RARE RS LE ast 15 1, 018 vo) ee 1, 002 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings---.........--.- 52 1,914 721 1, 066 1, 787 
, EELS ETC OE CRO 74] 20,963 7,155] 11,061 18, 216 

Boxes, paper._..-..- Se ESS OE Sree 25 2, 061 1,011 1, 012 2, 023 

Boxes, wooden packing.._........-.....--....-...-..- 13 1, 167 960 196 1, 156 
Bread and other bakery products_____----.-....----. 36 3, 264 3, 133 93 3, 226 
ee ee ee 5 3, 795 1, 806 1, 8380 3, 636 
Cars and general shop censtruction and repairs, 
I cas DestnncecubcaThoconsnsssecsnes 4 2, 998 2, 203 741 2, 944 
j CIN oo si Pekin cence. dnccucoenwoe 31 3, 849 2, 025 1, 827 3, 852 
ee Fe ee ee 28 1,312 882 304 1, 276 
) icc deiniSnnnabcacecoucdemaennibhemts 13 2, 957 1, 345 1, 638 2, 983 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete. __..........--..---.---.- 17 915 938 9 947 
) RTE SE SS: 2 Pe EC aI ees 56 42, 186 19, 785 20, 797 40, 582 
sd eo a ch sts cndnmmnbasonce 23 4, 490 4,070 433 4, 503 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.-...................- 7 6, 512 2, 832 3, 237 6, 069 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies---_...- 13 11, 366 11, 130 37 11, 167 
| SEED IE SE ae el ree 25 2, 614 1, 679 1, 021 2, 700 
| i Eitrs ene dedssoccapemchia ficial 33 3, 227 - 1, 978 1, 089 3, 067 
| Hosiery and knit goods_.__.........---- Bese! 1} 5, 669 3, 096 2, 099 5, 195 
5 eee di .. oy a IS aes ee ae ick 36 2, 425 1, 325 1, 057 2, 382 
) Leather, tanned, curried, and finished ___........___- 26 4, 307 3, 008 1, 085 4, 093 
] i Es ced cils~ s.odncneninonn 38 7, 289 5, 454 1, 759 7, 213 
) Machine EE SEO RES | OE eae ae Nee 23 1, 691 1, 029 665 1, 694 
) EE EE LS Ss | ee 12 1,208 601 599 1, 200 
) Paper and wood pulp...........-...----------------- 21 6, 014 4, 158 1, 730 5, 888 
Printing and publishing, book and job__..........--- 39 3, 366 3, 025 343 3, 368 
Printing and publishing, newspaper __._...........-- 22 2,314 re. 3 eerewes 2, 338 
NS I ie thicdhbdnd a ca.< cmeesbcepmemen 3 8, 131 6, 949 1, 157. 8, 106 
j ESR ER ae eer ae 8 2, 579 2, 518 44 2, 562 
pT Ee aes On 2 ee ee 3 1,315 1, BOO hs onacndean 1,329 
) _ SS ae BRS Be ae ec Teen 12 4, 291 1, 748 2, 532 4, 280 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_................----- 5 1, 420 256 1, 213 1, 469 
} NESE ET SIE CE SR a 8 1, 425 1, 264 155 1, 419 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
| Se EAS SE EY Te 5 ee Se 10 1, 770 740 1, 064 1, 804 
Steves and stove linings. .-..................-.-..... 5 1, 381 240 1, 154 1, 394 
j Textile machinery and parts_.................---.-.- 15 4, 932 2, 594 2, 279 4, 873 
ee Bee, cd Ceweagsemmmnsions 6 775 782 21 803 
Woolen and worsted goods_.................-...-.-.- 58 20, 089 7, 446 12, 087 19, 533 
7 BE ES eee ee 105 25, 281 12, 765 12, 303 25, 068 
ee ae ee eee ees 959 | 227,610| 128,778 | 92, 133 ! 220, 911 
) 
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New York 


The New York Department of Labor furnished the figures give 
below, showing the per cent of change in employment and pay rolls jy 
specified industries in that State from June, 1924, and May, 1925, to 


une, 1925: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIkgg 
FROM JUNE, 1924, AND MAY, 1925, TO JUNE, 1925 








Per cent of increase (++) or decrease (—) 























| 
May, 1925,to {| June, 1924, to 
Industry June, 1925 June, 1925 

Employ- Pay |Employ-| Pay 

ment roll | ment roll 
| SRE GREENS Sea EE, RE A a ae ee +3.0 +4.7 +10. 4 46.7 
RR AE RRS 21 FT EE |: A ee +12.7 +27.9| -—12.6 —19,4 
0 ARE: RE Be, aE ET) Oe GS |S 2 CORRS ipeeieeree, +1.0 +8.0; —-129) ° —104 
SEES ERS So: REE <a a > NE Pes oe el —4.8 —7.7 +111 +89 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products................-.--..-------- —5,2 —5.0 +29. 9 +41.1 
Structural and architectural iron work------............---.-- —1.8 —3.0 +6. 2 +9,3 
NS ESE IE EET ES TAPE TE —2.4 —4.6 | +5. 7 +10.8 
Stamped ware---.......- | SRR TE LE a, Se: —.4 —14;|; +180 +213 
I SS EERIE A S| Ie Dapren —-1.9 +1. 2 | +8. 5 +16,9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus_-_--................---- —.1 —3. 5 | —8.2 —18.3 
ee ee I emeduadedabaied +8. 9 —3.8) —15.7 —14.8 
ar aan Ce «SS eS eee —2.6 4.0) +17.8 +19.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. -....................----- —4.3 —6.1/) 103 —113 
Foundry and machine shops. - ............-...--.---.-.---..---- —.2 (4) +2. 6 +2.5 
pS SE ETE RG SE SS Seo se: —5,1 —8.4, +230.6 +53.9 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories__............--.---- —2.3 —3.6| —#1.0 —36.2 
Railway repair shops- - -._..--- a RS + SS De ae —1,2 —1.4 | —2.7 +4.8 
ES RN EE TP CREE CITE ESN AAD: +4.9 +5.4 | —10.2 —12.1 
RE OE RPS PS” Se See eee +18 +2.3, -—16.8 —13.8 
ee EE Ee EE Le —1.3 —2.6 : —1.7 —,5 
I Tek Re ee, on donsbodneseon —2.6 —4,2 —-1.3 +.7 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - - -....--.-.----- —.8 —1.4 +5.3 -+-10.0 
a TNS ROPE SERS 8h aS sR: SRaepey s Saree +8. 7 +7.0 +9. 0 +4,3 
A he abn eddneeeedbaron —.5 —.8 +8. 4 +20.3 
ES SSE ES PS EE IE SE WEES eae —1.2 —.7 —-1.7 +,.4 
te wh ddacacedeecdensleuwe +2.7 +3. 2 —10.7 —9.7 
gD ee Ee ey Sener ane —1.6 —2.1 —6.0 —4.3 
EOS CORE TED I LED TRO TE Fe I +.9 —.6 +114 +18, 1 
EIN SIESTA ERE EES Ae ae —1.0 —.9 —1.3 « +.8 
SE SEE ee I TE GE ope —-1L5;. -3.9 +6.1 +15.4 
REESE EER SS 1S SE ID REL SR See —3.0 —5.9 +10. 9 +19.4 
IIa 5 cr cubblinbwacontivcdcecadseusesncnon —11.6 —5.2 —31.9 —27.4 
ESTES EL eee Meeenneem er ATT AR —3.6 —8. 6 +19. 8 +7.6 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods----.......-.--.----- —-1.9 —1.6 +11, 2 +17.4 
rs es ee Cennee.. 5.5 ok cc decccecbceoa —2.0 —5.7 —.6 +4.9 
ee e.g Jib abn. céindmacwidaduouenusedoe +17. 4 +26. 4 +3.4 +6.4 
NE EE ES RES Sree eee —2.8 —8.3 +6.3 +7.4 
Ro eS ES RE pages See gee —11.6 —11.0 +2.7 +7.0 
SNES ST a eee De —10,9 —8.5 —.4 +24 
(BRAS tine a a FE EET er aOR Rey —oarkee =: EE ae Sr +.1 +1.8 —3.2 —1.2 
TERE AE TE ARES TE ae SE —4,.8 —6.0 —18,5 —20.2 
Slaughtering and meat products ---............-.....-.--..---- +1.0 +4. 5 —5.6 —1.8 
Bread and other bakery products. .-.............--....----.---- +4.8 +1.8 —8.6 —7.8 
Confectionery and ice cream... ......................-...-..... 4-2.6 +.3 +4. 6 +1.8 
Cigars and other tobacco products ---.............-......-..... —2.8 +1.4 —12,0 —11.2 
, Bete SELEY RD SRR paar mee eye) ane <7: eieewepeeeee —.7 —12 +.3 +3.0 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Labor Market for July 15, 1925, published by the 
bureau of labor statistics of that State, contains the following report 
on increases and decreases in employment and pay rolls in 710 indus- 
trial establishments: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA FROM MAY TO JUNE, 1925 
























































nn Ae 
June, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
Num- | 
| Per cont Per cent 
; 0 oO 
Industry plants | increase increase 
ey — Nom ib or ioe or 
er ecrease ecrease 
ofem-| (—) as | Amount) (_) ag 
ployees compared compared 
with with 
| May, May, 
| 1925 1925 
cb pepecnencssmarqenupesetbnearadins 13 142 —45. 6 $3, 008 —37.3 
Food production: 
Patina TE A SEE ee ea es eee : Sey 35 478 | +. 6 12, 908 +.1 
i a 7 44; —10.2 922 —7.6 
Cemeenees oie Geiries. 8 os a i eke ll 137 +15. 1 2, 896 +12. 2 
i PE ETE eR Mi EME | Mente TITS: 44 342 +7. 2 7, 862 +5. 6 
Neen ene ee eee ee oo aneb arama’ 33 534 +23. 6 13, 970 +23. 3 
IT 6 oink c uch eulialdasendebbemuctemainbe 14 1,506 +6. 6 33, 928 +5. 7 
Lead and zine: 
IR GRE Ee os Se 2 ae ane ee 46 | 3,065 +.3 84, 515 +.5 
A REET EE RE i St Rie Sp REE Toe ER 17 | 2,027 +2.0 55, 658 +4.5 
Metals and machinery: 
PRE SS EE ae 29; 1,371 —1.6 46, 810 —1.5 
Foundries and machine shops_-_-........-.-.........- 38 898 +2.0 26, 650 +3. 6 
Tank construction and erection.._........-.-...--.2. 16 484; +17.2 10, 297 +21.5 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction_.._........__.__- 123 | 3, 538 | —.9 | 111,611 +1.6 
alt TIE SI IE GS Ee eae Be. AO 66 | 4,899 | —1.2) 149, 697 —2.8 
Pe a. ic edn acti eva dentned adbustesebe 24 250 —4,2 7, 667 —3.0 
Public utilities: 
RT ee tock, Cte 11 | 1,783 —2.4 50, 812 —1.7 
GES ESOT RSE Be Parties FS ET 6 663 +3. 0 15, 772 —4.7 
ES ee a 8 ee 50 | 1,105 +.3 29, 199 +i 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
I ic Rh 11 471 +1.3 8, 324 —1.9 
a Ge RIE I TE A La IR 6| 1,075 +2.0 27, 616 +4.6 
Stone. 24.5, .- BOE ste nak in okt ca lida ae pd min bine aero cnial 6 320 —8.3 4, 896 +1.4 
5 mR Me Lege GE TREES AE RR 9} 1,034 —-11.9 25, 056 —1.6 
Textiles and cleaning: 
ETE SS ATOCR DRE LADEN OLA MTS: 9 291 +7.4 4, 038 —2.4 
pg ee a ae, ae 52 1,407 +2. 4 24, 686 +2. 7 
Woodworking: 
et ENG Rn st SD ROE SAIS by I SR 14 371 —1.6 6, 037 +7.3 
ER EST SERRE te RE A Ls 20 335 +7.4 9, 208 +2.1 
Tete, ae tduetdies.... ; cect bardeeses 710 | 28, 570 | +.1| 774,043 +.6 
Wisconsin 


The report following from the Wisconsin Labor Market for June 
and July, 1925, issued by the industrial commission of that State, 
shows variations in employment and pay rolls in Wisconsin in various 
industries from April to May, 1925, from May to June, 1925, from 
May, 1924, to May, 1925, and from June, 1924, to June, 1925. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND Ivy 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN 47 
SPECIFIED PERIODS we) 



























































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
April to May, | May, 1924, to | May to June, June, 1924, to 
Em- Em- Em- Em- 
ss Pay x Pay : Pay oe”. | Dew 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- , © “Y 
ment | " | ment | TH | ment | 7! | ment | moll 
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Study of Claimants to Unemployment Benefit in Great Britain 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) gives in its issue for 
‘ae June, 1925 (pp. 190, 191), some details of an investigation into 
the conditions and industrial history of 10,903 persons who 
claimed unemployment benefits during the week ended November 
29, 1924. This number, 10,903, represented one in each hundred 
applicants for benefit of that week, and was made up of 8,683 men, 
167 boys, 1,957 women, and 96 girls, the ratio of one per hundred 
being preserved in each case. The claimants were personally in- 
terviewed, and the records of the employment exchanges and officials 
charged with the administration of the unemployment insurance 
were used to check up the facts thus gained. 
The claimants examined were divided into four groups with refer- 
ence to their degree of employability, as follows: 
(a) Persons who in normal times would usually be in steady employment. 
(b) Persons who, though not usually in steady employment, would in normal 
times obtain @ fair amount of employment. 
(c) Persons who would not in normal times obtain a fair amount of employ- 
ment, but who were not considered to be “ verging on the unemployable.”’ 
(d) Persons who were considered to be ‘‘ verging on the unemployable.”’ 
With reference to category (d) attention is called to the fact that 
in order to receive insurance benefit at all an applicant must be 
capable of work. The fact that those in this group were not unem- 
ployable in the strict sense of the word was shown by their employ- 
ment records. The percentage distribution of the claimants, ac- 
cording to sex, among these four groups, was as follows: 


Males Females 
Eig Se REINS ERE SC RRR SR TE ae ange SS ye 98 ee ES a 62. 7 77.2 
i ei mini Ladd 23. 4 13. 

A A Sa let NE EOE RN: IE RT AR AA Os, 2 TAT ON 10. 3 8. 4 
a aa “rsa es 2. Tn gee aia Ee, Se, Same pe 3. 6 1.4 


It will be noticed that the number thought to be verging upon the 
unemployable forms a very small percentage of the total, that more 
than three-fifths of the men and three-fourths of the women are per- 
sons who in normal times are in steady employment, and that those 
who in normal times would either be steadily employed or have a 
fair amount of employment form 86 per cent of the men and 90 per 
cent of the women. ‘The investigation thus lends little support to 
or ogee ay that the “work-shy”’ are exploiting the imsurance 
und. 

The age distribution differed in the sexes, niore than three-quarters 
of the female and less than half the male claimants being under 35 
years of age. ‘The largest absolute numbers, both of men and 
women, of any one age were in the age group 20 to 24; the largest 
numbers relatively to the working sintiestini generally were in the 
age group 20 to 24, and in the age group 55 and over for men, and 
in the age group 18 to 24 for women.”’ 

The age level of the males was higher than that of the females, and 
they were more generally married, nearly three-fifths of the females, 
as against three-eighths of the males, being single. Responsibility for 
the support of others was more common, therefore, among the males, 
of whom 55.3 per cent, as against 10.6 per céht of the females, had 
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dependents. The average number of dependents, considering only 
those who had them, was 2.6 in the case of males and 1.5 in the cas. 
of females. 

The proportions drawing dependents’ benefit, however, wer 
smaller—47.6 per cent in the case of males and 2.1 per cent in the 
case of females. Of the men drawing dependents’ benefit and hay. 
ing dependent children, 34.7 per cent drew benefit for only one child, 
27.9 per cent for two children, 17.1 per cent for three children, an 
20.3 per cent for four or more children. 

A new feature of this investigation was an examination of the 
applicant’s claims to see whether they were for standard or extended 
benefit. First, it had to be decided whether or not the applicant's 
claim was “authorized.’’ It was found that from 5 to 6 per cent 
of the claims were not authorized, the princi al cause for non. 
authorization being that the waiting period after unemployment 
begins had not expired. | : 

* * * (“Standard” benefit is benefit payable in proportion to the number 
of contributions standing to the claimant’s credit; and ‘‘extended” benefit jr 
benefit payable to claimants who have not sufficient contributions to theis 
credit to entitle them to receive standard benefit, or who have exhausted their 
rights to standard benefit for the benefit year, or who have not satisfied the 
condition that at least 20 contributions must have been paid in respect of the 
claimant since the beginning of the insurance year next before the beginning of 
this benefit year.) 

In the case of males it was found that 95.1 per cent of the claims were au‘ hor. 
ized for benefit and 4.9 per cent not so authorized. Of the authorized claims 
slightly under one-half were authorized for “standard” benefit and sligitly 
over one-half for “extended”’ benefit. For females, 6.1 per cent of the claims 
were not authorized, and of the authorized claims approximately two-thirds 
were authorized for “‘standard” and one-third for ‘‘extended” benefit. The 
higher proportion of “‘extended”’ benefit among men is attributed, partly (1) 
to the greater severity of unemployment in men’s trades than in women’s traces, 
partly (2) to the greater opportunity of offering alternative employment in the 
case of women, and partly (3) to the large proportion of ex-service men who 
had not had the opportunity of qualifying for “standard” benefit. 

The proportion of ‘‘standard” to ‘‘extended”’ benefit falls, both for men and 
for women, in correspondence with the descending grades of employability. 


Another important feature of the investigation was an analysis 
of the total number of contributions paid by the claimants inter- 
viewed since July 3, 1922, which was the beginning of the 1922-23 
insurance year, with a view to learning how long they had been 
unemployed. It was fourid that of those who had been insured 
before that date, 4.7 per cent had had no insured employment 
whatever since then. Taking males of all ages and degrees of em- 
ployability together, it appeared that there had been an improve- 
ment over the conditions disclosed by an earlier investigation. 

* * * It was found that 23.3 per cent had done some insured employment 
in from 0 to 29 weeks of the 125 weeks of the period; this, of course, includes 
those (mentioned above) who had had no insured employment at all; 22.7 per 
cent had done some insured Se ps peed in from 30 to 59 weeks; 23.5 per cent 


in from 60 to 89 weeks; and 30.5 per cent in from 90 to 125 weeks. These pro- 
portions are considerably better than those found in the 1923 inquiry. 
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Engineering-Hygienic Aspects of Dust Elimination in Mines 


N ARTICLE in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene for May, 
A 1925 (pp. 199-214), by Daniel Harrington, on the effect of 
mine dusts on health and safety is based on a study of the 
subject made through the United States Bureau of Mines in coopera- 
tion with the United States Public Health Service. Intensive study 
was carried on in more than 100 coal and metal mines and mining 
communities in 25 States, while a more limited amount of under- 
eround observation was made in about as many more mines and 
their camps. From this study and many other investigations it 
appears that any mine dust—either in coal or metal mines—which is 
insoluble or soluble with difficulty in the fluids and tissues of the 
respiratory organs will in time affect the health of underground 
workers if it is present in the air in minute form and in large quanti- 
ties and is breathed during a large part of the working time. Some 
soluble dusts are also harmful. in general it appears that the 
quantity of dust breathed more or less continuously, together with 
its lack of solubility, determines the hygienic catiietalsees much more 
than the specific physical or chemical qualities of the dust itself, 
although iy e quantity of finely divided flint dust or similar hard, 
sharp, insoluble material is more harmful than a similar quantit 
of fine limestone, coal, or shale dust. The dust of free silica, whic 
is probably the most harmful, is not always equally so, as some ores, 
such as silicious schist, with a free silica content of 60 to 80 per cent, 
have dust which is much less sharp and probably more soluble than 
ores such as flint or chert, which have about the same percentage of 
silica but in which the dust is very hard and sharp. 
In metal mines the sources of air dustiness, in the order of their 
importance, are: Dry drilling of holes for blasting, particularly 
those from about 70° to vertical; blasting; shoveling or ‘‘mucking” 


_very fine dry material at the working face, where the ventilation is 


usually poor; loading cars from chutes; dumping loaded cars into 
chutes; and timbering. In metal-mine mills, dey crushing and other 
occupations are dangerously dusty. 

The most dangerous occupation in coal mines from the point of 
view of the dust hazard is cutting dry coal by mining machines, more 
dust usually being produced by dette machines than by compressed- 
air machines. Tostervieen quantities of very fine dust are thrown 
into the air by both the undercutting machines and the chewing, 
center-cutting, or overcutting machines, this being particularly 
harmful when the cutting is done largely in dry clay or shale. In 
addition to the hazards of possible explosions and of poisonous fumes 
from blasting coal while the shift is in the mine, this practice has the 
very bad feature of throwing into the air large quantities of very 
fine dust to be breathed by workers. Shoveling or loading dry coal 
into cars is also a very dusty occupation, particularly when pillars 
are being extracted. Certain methods of ing also are very dusty; 
resulting in very bad conditions, particularly if the air circulation is 
sluggish. 
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Although the quantity of dust breathed by the miner is of great 
importance, it is diflieult to determine the safe limit in the air dusti- 
ness of working places. In South Africa a limit of 5 milligrams, o; 
300,000,000 particles per cubic meter of air was set, but according 
to recent reports from that country the average air dustiness of 
working places is only 1.3 milligrams per cubic meter of air. The 
writer states that there is not one dry coal or metal mine in the United 
States where the average air dustiness is as low as the South African 
standard or even as low as 10 milligrams, the standard set by Higgins 
and Lanza in their study of miners’ consumption in the Joplin, Mo., 
district in 1915. The average amount of dust in dry metal mines in 
this country is over 20 milligrams, while many are over 50 milligrams 
per cubic meter of air. Dry drilling of the upper holes sometimes 
results in as high as 7,000 milligrams of highly silicious dust, or one 
thousand four hundred times the maximum allowed in South Africa. 
The average dust content of the air resulting from dry drilling the 
upper holes (those above 60°) is from 150 to 200 milligrams per cubic 
foot of air, those below 60° about 50 milligrams, while wet drilling 
produces from 5 to 20 milligrams. 

The weight of dust in the air is usually not so high in coal mines 
owing to the lower specific gravity of coal, but in some cases the num- 
ber of particles reaches an enormous figure. In one case in which 
coal was shoveled in a confined, poorly ventilated, very dry place 
there were approximately 8,000,000,000 particles per cubic meter of 
air, while in numerous other places in the same mine there were froin 
one to five billion particles in each cubic meter of air. Similar con- 
ditions were found in another coal mine where an undercuttine 
machine was being used without the use of water on the cutting 
chain, the air breathed by the workers having nearly 5,000,000,000 
particles per cubic meter of air. Physical examination of these 
workers disclosed much miners’ consumption among them. 

The harmfulness of insoluble dust present in large quantities and 
in finely divided form in the air breathed by mine workers may he 
inereased by other factors tending to depress the workers’ vitality, 
such as high temperature or humidity, and air depleted of oxygen 
or high in gases, such as carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, etc. The 
writer believes that the dusts most harmful to the lungs are from 
0.25 micron * (possibly as small as 0.1 micron) up to 10 microns in 
size. Dust particles which result in bronchitis are probably larger 
in size—up to 50 or even 100 microns. These larger particles, if 
they get to the lungs, do not seem to remain there but cause con- 
siderable irritation and clogging of the respiratory passages. 

Although the dust of free silica is shanty the most harmful of 
the insoluble dusts, X-ray and other physical examinations of miners 
who have worked in the dust from coal and shale as well as in the 
dust from ores such as iron oxide, limestone, and other essentially 
nonsilicious material, show definite amounts of lung involvement. 
Examination of coal miners reveals the fallacy of the idea held by 
many that breathing of coal dust is harmless, as not only are throat 
or bronchial troubles found frequently but alse the usual symptoms 
of miners’ consumption, including extreme shortness of breath and 
hemorrhage. The harmful effects of the dust are intensified by 


1 Micron=one-millionth of a meter. 
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local conditions such as a high carbon diexide or low oxygen content 
of the air, which cause more rapid respiration and therefore breathing 
jnamaximum amount of dust, and by high temperature and humidity, 
especially when the dusty air is stagnant. The very fine dust (from 
10 microns down) when once suspended in the air by any mining 
operation remains in suspension for long periods of time, and unless 
there are continuous currents of fresh air at all work places the miner 
is foreed to breathe this dust-laden air, 

The following statement by the writer gives an idea of the preva- 
lence of respiratory diseases due to dust among miners in the United 
States: ° 


In one metal-mining locality with silicious ore formation an insurance coms 
pany reports mortality as over 500 per cent of the expected mortality, the excess 
deaths being due chiefly to lung disease; in another metal-mining locality with 
limestone formation death expectaney was exceeded by 50 per cent, and again 
lung disease was held responsible for the excess. In another metal-mining dis- 
trict physieal examination showed that at least 20 per cent of ali mine workers 
had silicosis, and of the men who were examined physically and had worked 
only in that district less than 5 per cent were free from the effect of dust in the 
respiratory organs. In a metal mine in hematite ore with a very low silica con- 
tent about 60 per cent of those examined physically had dust involvement, 
although only a small number were so severely affected as to be incapacitated. 
In another hematite ore region physical examination of miners was not permitted 
by the company, but a miner whose health broke down and who threatened suit, 
alleging miners’ consumption, was given compensaticu in preference to fighting 
the suit. In a metal-mining district with ore in calcite (limestone) gangue con- 
siderable miners’ consumption was found, although the mining company alleged 
that it was brought in from other camps by those who were afilicted. ' 

Mortality statistics of the coal-mining counties of one State over a five-year 
period showed deaths of coal miners from respiratory disease as 36 per cent of 
the total deaths if accidental deaths were excluded; farmers had 25 per cent and 
“all other males” about 30 per cent of deaths due to respiratory diseases. In 
another State the coal-mining mortality record (excluding accidental deaths) 
showed that 36 per cent of coal miners died of respiratory disease against 20 
per cent for farmers and 26 per cent for “all other males.” In a large coal- 
mining locality about 25 per cent of the old-time miners were given physical 
examination; 25 per cent of those examined had definite lung trouble, and 
nearly 37 per cent additional had slight Jung involvement. In another coal 
mine with totally different conditions and in a different part of the United 
States about 25 per cent of the underground employees were given physical 
examination and about 40 per cent of these showed definite lung involvement. 
In a number of instances, especially in the western coal-mining States, machine 
runners have been so seriously affected by breathing eoal dust that they had 
to leave the mines, and in several cases death ensued within a few yelrs (in 
one case in less than one year after leaving the mine), the cause being lung and 
throat trouble; this trouble, due to dust in the lungs of machine runners in coal 
mines, has been known since about 1913 in Wyoming and Utah, and the remedy 
then applied and now largely used is the spraying of water on the cutting chain 
when the machines are working. 


Exact figures as to the mortality and morbidity rates from respira- 
tory diseases among miners are not available, but the writer states 
that there can be no doubt that dust diseases are directly responsible 
for the death of several hundred coal and metal miners annually in 
the United States and indirectly responsible for the death or disability 
of several thousand others, The lack of information on the subject 
is said to be due to incorrect diagnosis on the part of physicians in 
some instances but mainly to the fact that usually in the regions 
most afflicted there is a concerted effort to minimize the dangerous 
conditions. Opposition to measures for improving conditions is” 
found among the workers themselves, who object to physical examina- 
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tions and oppose the use of wet drills and ventilating systems, and 
among reactionary mine bosses and operators. State laws regulating 
working conditions in mines are either nonexistent, the writer states, 
or, if there are such laws, they are not well enforced and there is 
general lack of knowledge of and interest in the situation. Specific 
remedial measures recommended for metal mines are: Adequate 
mechanical ventilation; use of water in drilling and sprinkling of «|| 
places where dust collects; blasting to be done, when possible, after q 
shift, and where this can not be done, enforcement of strict regulations 
as to wetting the region of blasting before and after firing the shots 
and removal of all explosive fumes by adequate air current; and 
strict physical examination of mine workers before employment and 
at intervals of not more than six months during employment. 


—_eor 





Occupational Disease Hazards in the Tanning Industry 


LIST of the occupational disease hazards in the tanning in- 
dustry, published in the July issue of the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene,' has for its purpose not only an estimate of the 

extent of the hazards in the industry but also serves to demonstrate 
the probable presence of a similar number of hazards in other in- 
dustries. The writer points out that the tanning industry is not 
highly standardized, and the methods differ with nearly every 
manufacturer, while there is also great variation in the processes used 
in tanning different kinds of leather. Because of this lack of stan- 
dardization no attempt was made to list the occupational disease 
hazards process by process, although a division of processes into 
stages of manufacture has been made. While some of these hazards 
are only: potential, many of the substances used have caused definite 
occupational disease. 

The hazards met with in handling the hides include anthrax and 
poisoning from sulphureted hydrogen, cyanide, arsenic, mercury, 
and dermatitis or salt burns. The majority of cases of anthrax occur 
in the early processes of the industry, such as unloading, storing, and 
sorting; but cases from handling hides are less frequent than formerly, 
owing to the regulations as to killing, curing, and importation. The 
decomposition of organic matter on green hides may form sulphureted 
hydrogen, and poisoning therefrom may occur among men unload- 
ing such hides from box cars or working where they are stored. Im- 
ported goat skins are generally arsenic-cured, and arsenic poisoning 
may result from handling them, while mercury dermatitis may fol- 
low the handling of hides soaked in bichloride of mercury. The 
almost universal method of curing hides now, however, is salt curing, 
and though the effects are not so severe as from the poisons mentioned 
above, workers handling salt-cured hides frequently develop either a 
dermatitis or salt burns. 

The processes used in preparing the hides consist of soaking and 
dehairing. Caustic soda anil sulphurous acid are used in soaking, 
but as the are in rather dilute form the hazard exists in the prepa- 
ration of the soak waters rather than in the handling of the hides. 





} The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, July, 1925, p. 209: ‘‘ Forty-two oceupational disease hazards in one 
industry—The tanning industry, as an example of the multiple hazards in industry,”’ by Dorothy K. 


Minster. 
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Aiter soaking, the hides are dehaired either by sweating the hairs 
loose, so that they can be scraped off, or by soaking the hide in lime. 
In the latter process burns are frequent and there is a definite der- 
matitis called ‘“‘rossignol’”’ among the workers who have to keep 
their hands constantly in the caustic lime, which is characterized by 
“Joss of substance and bright red, shining finger tips.’’ Sulphide of 
soda, used either as a substitute or in addition to the lime, may cause 
a dermatitis or burns, and arsenic sulphide, which is frequently 
added to the lime to hasten the dehairing process, may cause a 
dermatitis as well as present the usual arsenic hazard. 

The sweating method of dehairing, which is not used so much as 
formerly, depends largely upen bacterial action, and any slight 
injury to a worker exposes him to the risk of virulent infection. In 
this connection it is noted that there is an unusually large propor- 
tion of infections in the tanning industry. Parasitic fungi are also 
a hazard in the sweating process, particularly in the handling of 
sheep skins. Ammonium sulphide develops as a result of the high 
temperature in the sweat-chamber process. In the process of delim- 
ing there is again danger of lime burns, and the use of lactic acid in 
this process results in a mild dermatitis in some of the workers. Red 
arsenic, which is often used in deliming soft leathers, as well as the 
arsenious acid formed from it, present a very serious hazard. 

Another process used in deliming is called ‘drenching.’ The 
bacteria in the drenching mixture, which is an infusion of bran in 
hot water, lead to the formation of lactic acid, sulphureted hydrogen, 
methane, and carbon dioxide. A case is cited of a man engaged in 
cleaning a vat who was found dead as a result of the excess of carbon 
dioxide. 

Various substances are used in tanning, the vegetable tannins 
including parts of plants such as sumac, oak bark, chestnut, que- 
bracho, myrobalan, etc. Myrobalan causes deep sores on_ the 
hands of tanyard workers. Sumac used in tanning, in finishing 
sole leather, etc., causes a definite dermatitis and the .sulphites 
with which quebracho is dissolved also cause a skin eruption. In 
the chrome tannage processes chromic acid, hydrochloric acid, and 
sulphuric acid all present hazards, and chrome sores result from the 
chromic acid liberated in this process or from direct contact with the 
chromates. 

In the finishing processes the principal chemical substances used 
are sulphuric eid and caustic soda. Bish and mineral oils used to 
render the hides more pliable after bleaching, because of impurities 
chiefly of a bacterial origin, are a cause of Reruneulena rok a In 
the process known as “‘currying,”’ workers are subjected to dust from 
the leather, which tiitetea the mucous membranes and also may cause 
a definite skin reaction, as certain workers become sensitized to 

roteins in the leather. Other dust hazards are those from hair and 
rom tanbark. 

If leather is dyed, japanned, or enameled, an entirely new set of 
hazards is introduced, including exposure to poisoning from a “‘lead 
bleach” and to aniline and mercury colors for which amyl acetate, 
butyl acetate, benzol, naphtha, turpentine, butyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol are used as solvents. Potassium ferrocyanide is also used 
in the dyeing process to form Prussian blue in the skins, introducing 
the hazard attendant on all cyanides. 
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Occupational Diseases in Connecticut * 


N 1923 the Legislature of Connecticut transferred to the State 
i department of health the duty of collecting and compiling 
reports of industrial diseases. Although the reports are fa; 
from complete there were 87 cases of industrial disease reported io 











the department during the year ending June 80, 1924. Included iy I 
these 87 cases were 31 cases of pneumoconiosis, 20 cases of lea alil 
poisoning, 5 cases of mercurial poisoning, and 3 cases of benzo] ete 
poisoning. a 
The department of heaith in its thirty-niath annual report rec. ha 
ommends that the State take a more active part in constructive = 
industrial health work, and to this end urges ‘“‘the appointment of ful 
a special joint commission representing the department of labor an illn 
factory mspection, the department of healili, and perhaps also ile abs 
manufacturing and labor and insurance interests of the State to eon- as 
sider the whole matter and report a program for the considera- ens 
tion of the legislature in 1927.” 
”. —— ins! 

Accidents and Production in lowa Coal Mines in 1922 and 1923 firn 

al 

HE report of the State mine inspectors of Iowa for the biennia! + 
4% period ending December 31, 1923, shows that in 1922 the 2: full 
coal-producing counties of the State produced 4,679,688 ton: rea 

of coal and employed 13,790 men in and around the mines, and in 1/12: reg 
6,120,332 tons of coal were produced and the average number 0’ ( 
employees was 13,129. The annual production, which reached its abs 
highest point—more than 9,000,000 tons—in 1917, has been unfavor- Th 
ably affected by postwar conditions in the coal-mining industry. af 
During 1922, pending an agreement between the miners and opcra- to: 
tors of the State, the mines were closed for about five months. in ing 
1923, although there was no general shutdown, the shipping mines o! pla 
the State worked only 18614 days, as compared with 23924 davs in = 
1917. n 
There were 18 fatal accidents in 1922 and 19 in 1923, and 301 and illn 
542 nonfatal accidents in 1922 and 1923, respectively. During the but 
two years 23 fatalities were caused by falls of roof, 5 by mine cars cre 
and locomotives, 5 by objects falling down shaft, and 2 each by 15 
electricity and explosives. firs 
all 

, tha 

: 50 

Sick Leave Among New York Office Workers ? all 

SURVEY of the current practice in New York City in the wi 
A treatment of office employees absent because of illness was dec 
made recently by the Merchants’ Association of New York. If 
Seventy-two representative concerns replied to the questionnaire— ber 


17 large insurance companies, 20 banks, and 35. large wholesale, 
manufacturing, engineering, advertising, and publishing offices. 





1 American Journal of Public Health, August, 1925, p. 738, 
* The Merchants’ Association of New York. Greater New York, N. Y., June 22, 1925, pp. 2-4, 
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In only 14 cases were there fixed rules as to the payment of salary 
for absence due to sickness, while 22 firms reported that each ease 
is treated on its merits, 5 that the treatment depends on the length 
of service, 2 on the position held, and 11 on a combination of these 
and other factors. 

Fourteen establishments reported that all employees are treated 
alike in eases of illness without regard to length of service, position, 
etc., While four others stated that all but the very new employees 
receive the same treatment, two of these firms stating that employees 
having @ long period of service to their credit are given special con- 
sideration. In general these establishments reported payment in 
full for a “reasonable length of time” or except in cases of protracted 
illness. One firm requires a doctor’s certificate after two days’ 
absence, and three firms are planning to establish some restrictions 
as to the length of time for which full pay will be allowed, in one 
ease to eliminate malingering, in another because the office force 
has become so large that some check on the amount of sick leave 
has become necessary, and in the third case because the employees 
insist on being paid for all overtime. 

Usually empioyees are given full pay during sickness, but 13 
firms reported that after full pay has been allowed for some time 
part wages are paid. Among these a bank reported that clerks 
who have given satisfactory service for a number of years are allowed 
full pay for from six months to a year and thereafter half pay for a 
reasonable time. Only a few firms make any deduction from the 
regular vacation period because of time lost on account of illness. 

Only one of the 14 firms which have established rules governing 
absence due to illness has made a rule of nonpayment of salary. 
This was a snoe factory in which many of the oifice workers are on 
a piecework basis. Even this company makes frequent exceptions 
to this rule in cases of the protracted illness of old employees, allow- 
ing not only full pay, but in some cases paying the physician. The 
plans of the other 13 firms in this group vary but in general the 
amount of sick leave granted depends upon the period of service. 
One insurance company gives no salary for absence because of 
illness during the first year of employment except in special cases, 
but after one year’s service one month’s sick leave is allowed, in- 
creasing up to six months’ full pay and six months’ half pay after 
15 years’ service. Another insurance company pays during the 
first year, only when the sickness is of an acute nature, but thereafter 
allows the full salary and, in cases where the illness lasts for more 
than two weeks, an additional “sickness allowance” not to exceed 
50 per cent of the salary or a maximum of $25 per week; certain 
allowances are also made for surgical operations. A cumulative plan 
is in force in another company by which employees are credited 
with accrued sick leave. Benefits previously sated. therefore, are 
deducted from the total amount earned by reason of length of service. 
If an employee’s absence exceeds the time for which full salar 
henefits are allowed, further payments are made at a “pension rate.” 
This amounts to 20 per cent of the salary if the employee has worked 
for the company five years and increases 1 per cent annually up to 
15 years of service has been given and thereafter 2 per cent annually 
until after 25 years’ service, the maximum pension of 50 per cent of © 
the salary rate is paid. 
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Occupational Diseases in Ohio, 1920 to 1925? 
A STUDY of the occupational diseases of workers in Ohio, by 


cause and by sex, has been made for the five-year period fro; 

July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1925. There were 2,829 cases of 

occupational disease among men and 412 among women, the cases 
among the women forming about 12.7 per cent of the total. 

The following table shows the number of cases of poisoning, hy 

sex and by cause: ; 


















NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN OHIO FROM JULY 1, lon 
TO JUNE 30, 1925 









































Number of cases i] Number of cases 
Cause Cause | 
Male Female; Total | Male | Female; Total 
{| a 3 
Acetanilide____..._..____- 1 | APRA IRS # 2 a Weis i sis fae pee 
Actinonycosis...........- i ies os 1 || Epithelioma of skin---__-- | 
Ammonia gas--..........- ig Badin se 1 || Furunculosis oil__.....--  . aS ee 
| SST TLE it eRe yp ee ee eee BAM. nce. 
EE ES Eta ee | 1 Pe BINS 5 ono ne menacaine _& tog 
SAR a8 Se PE AE 7 || Lead poisoning-_-_....--. 444 12 | 
pO ae eee eee , 2 Pray 3.2 peonmenenes.......5..-<s<-s Of ee 
RS De at OE Ripe 9 22 31 || Metal poison____________- ee eae 
RT TSS Mie PG ee GhULL. a re 1 3 
OS” ae 4 1 cag eR elisa: FY eetiiapm petite 
Carbon monoxide_______- T tacdasnue 7 ij Paranitranaline__._...._- 2 Os cea 
Chemicals (poison) -___.-- 1 1 2 || Para-toluidine ___..__._-- _ a 
wee... i embtans fa ae. fe ed i) sae 
Dermatitis: SRS Oe ee Ta oa 
pO US aa g Oktay. 2 }} Pneumoconiosis _...-_.-_- - S tito. 
Carbon paper. -......_/......-- 1 1 } Ulcerated throat... _.._.- 5 ae 
Cutting compound_-- 5 ere Sf) eer i} CHR 
| eth eee ee 8 ag 7 || Wood alcohol. --_.......- bo aa 
RES Te On Fs... 2 BS OO ae eee eee a ae 
| EL 2, 234 370 2,604 || Occupational neuroses _ - 4 tee 3 
Turpentine...______- Spee Ry i SS eS SS ee Ae ks Ee OD & wien If 
ee ee ee ge Ree nee 1 — 
Dinitrobenzene___....___ 4 | ee ed 4 || Totek i: <a 2, 829 412 | 3, 241 
} 





An analysis of the source of infection or poisoning among the 
women shows the case of anthrax infection was caused by handling 
paint brushes in a blue-print works; all the cases of benzol poisoning 
occurred in a wholesale millinery and manufacturing company; one 
case of dermatitis occurred in handling carbon paper and the others 
in rubber works; 3 cases of lead poisoning occurred in potteries (one 
occupation being specified as a dipper), 9 in enameling (1 in brushing 
and 8 in spraying with a spray machine or atomizing device) ; and 
the cases of mercury poisoning occurred in a thermometer works. 





~~ 
= — 


Health Survey of Industrial Plants in Philadelphia ” 


SURVEY has recently been made by the Philadelphia Associa- 
A tion of Industrial Medicine of the medical service provided by 
the industrial plants of that city for their employees. The su 

vey was made for the purpose of determining how many plants have 
medical service, and the nature and extent of such service. 


— 





1Ohio. State De ment of Health. Ohio Health News. Columbus, Aug. 1, 1925, p. 4. 
2 American J of Public Heaith, August, 1925, pp. 740, 741. 
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There are approximately 6,500 industrial and commercial firms in 
Ph iledelge, a large number of which are comparatively small, em- _ 
ploying from 2 to 25 persons, and were therefore exehuded from the 
study as being unlikely to have any organized medical service. There 
are 1,882 plants of larger size, the number of employees in the differ- 
ent establishments ranging from 25 to 1,000 or more. Information 
was secured from 873 of these plants. The medical service was 
classified as “complete” where there was a minimum of a dispensary, 
a physician, and a nurse; as “incomplete” where only one or two of 
these features were present; as “‘emergency”’ where there was a first- 
aid attendant or an arrangement to have a physician on call; and 
“no medical service of any kind” where there was not even a first- 
aid attendant. Four hundred and seventy-five of these plants re- 
ported some kind of medical service; complete in 46 cases, incom- 
plete in 64, and emergency in 365. Of the 35 plants employing 
1,000 or more, 25 had complete medical service, 8 incomplete, and 2 
emergency service. Of the small plants, those employing from 25 to 
300, 4 had complete service, 30 incomplete, and 300 emergency serv- 
ice. Nurses are employed in 59 of the larger plants, 30 of these nurses 
doing home visiting, and 42 of these plants have benefit associations. 

A physical examination of employees in smaller plants,’ which is 
being conducted by the Philadelphia Health Council and Tubercu- 
losis Committee, had when last reported been given to 507 employees. 
While the number examined is too small to warrant extensive gen- 
eralization, the examinations so far show that factory workers have 
more defects of a serious character than office and field workers, 
while the latter have more defects of a minor character such as those 
of the skin, eyes, throat, and tonsils. In box factories 5.4 per cent 
of the workers examined were diagnosed as tuberculous, as com- 
pared with 2.8 per cent in newspaper plants and 2.4 per cent in 
printing establishments. 





i tatty tn dit 
—_— 


Industrial Accidents in Argentina, 1924 


N OFFICIAL publication‘ of the Argentine Department of Labor 
A shows that 41,893 industrial accidents occurred in 1924, as com- 
pared with 35,271 the previous year.® 





See MonTHLY Lasor REVIEW, January, 1925, pp. 155, 156. 
‘Argentina, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual. Buenos Aires, April, 1925, 
1 


. 1563. 
a Figures for industrial accidents from 1916 to 1923 were given in the MonTHLY Labor Review for 
April, 1925, p. 144. 
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Referendum on Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Law 
By Linputey D. Cuark, or THe U. 8, Bursav or LasBor Statistics 


IE State of Missouri seems bent on writing a unique chapter 
in the history of compensation legislation in the United States, 
It was one of the early States to manifest interest in such 
legislation, a commission having been appointed by the governor 
in 1910 to study the subject and make recommendations. Little 
was done by this body, and the senate of the State in 1911 passed a 
resolution calling for the appointment of a second commission. The 
report of this commission was somewhat equivocal, but announced 
the purpose of establishing the principle of workmen’s compensation 
in the State. No legislation enmuelte but a third commission was 
provided for to report to the legislature of 1915, which also enacted 
no law. <A law was finally enacted in 1919 but was rejected on 
referendum. Again in 1921 the legislature acted, but the opposition 
forces procured another petition, resulting in an adverse vote at 
the regular election in 1922. Attempts at legislation at the time 
of the feviglative session of 1923 were unsuccessful, but the legislature 
of the current year enacted a law under circumstances that indicated 
better possibilities. However, a persistent remnant of the hostile 
forces undertook again to secure a petition for referendum, with a 
success that results in deferring the operation of the law at least 
until the election of November, 1926. 

The lines have been closely drawn and the fight bitterly waged, 
one of the points at issue being an insistence by organized labor on 
an exclusive State insurance system. It appears that it was on this 
rock that the-endeavors of the legislature of 1923 were wrecked. 
The statute of 1925 contains no provision for a State fund, exclusive 
or otherwise, but it was reported that compromise measures were 
accepted as securing at least a major portion of the desired benefits, 
leaving to future endeavor such betterments as might be desired. 
However, some of the previously cooperating antagonistic agencies, 
chiefly composed of and instigated by the damage-suit lawyers, 
continued their activities and Rein cult’ a campaign for signatures, 
with the success indicated. Official and unofficial information 
agrees in the statement that the Building Trades Council of St. 
Louis, in whose name the success of the petition was publicly an- 
nounced, lent merely a formal support to the movement, the damage- 
suit and ambulance-chasing lawyers supplying the funds to carry ou 
the work of securing names. A publicity firm was hired to take 
charge of circulating the petition, the circulators receiving from 1( 
to 50 cents per name, 10 cents being apparently the standard price. 
The merits of the act seem to have been not particularly involved, 
at least as to any specific provision. Some of those circulating the 
petition are reported as saying that they did so to earn the money, 
while many of the signers acted to accommodate those who were 
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engaged in circulating the petition for pay. The laboring people 
had practically no connection with it, but the lawyers were in evidence 
even to the extent of bringing the petition to the office of the secre- 
tary of state. 

The validity of the petition against the law of 1921 was vigorously 

disputed, the case coming to the supreme court of the State, where it 
was upheld. The referee appointed by the circuit court which first 
heard the case made an adverse report which the trial court rejected, 
dismissing the motion for an injunction to restrain the secretary 
of state from certifying the referendum petition as valid. This 
action was upheld by the supreme court, though it was admitted 
that there were several fraudulent and otherwise inadmissible signa- 
tures, but not enough to overturn the result, a conclusion which was 
not accepted by the friends of the law. The opinion of the supreme 
court in that case appeared in the Southwestern Reporter, vol. 269, 
pages 973-985, under the caption Sayman v. Becker. Two judges 
concurred in the opinion, two others coneurred in the result, two 
dissented, and two were not sitting. 
Serious doubt exists as to the complete legitimacy of the present 
petition, a considerable number of forged signatures being charged, 
with corroboration by an investigation by the grand jury in Kansas 
City. However, it is said that the difficulty of securing evidence, 
the great financial burden involved, and the experience with the 
courts in the previous test will probably prevent any legal action 
being taken, reliance being plnaed on the educational campaign that 
is planned. 

Tt is a late day to take up the question of the relative merits of 
compensation and the liability doctrine involving proof of negiigence. 
The numerous commissions of the years 1909 to 1913 devoted eon- 
siderable space and effort to the presentation of arguments pro and 
con, but since that time the question has in most jurisdictions been 
regarded as closed. Compensation laws have been in operation in 
various foreign countries fer periods ranging up to 40 years, such 
legislation now existing in nearly 70 foreign States and countries 
throughout the world. Although such legislation was of later ac- 
ceptance in the United States, only five States still retain the old 
liability principle. No State enacting such a law has ever retraced 
its steps. Earlier reports of commissions administering the law 
devoted a measure of space to contrasts between the two systems, 
but even this practice is almost entirely discontinued. An excep- 
tion is found in the Massachusetts report, which customarily carries 
a brief statement in connection with reports)on fatal cases. In the 
year ending June 30, 1922, 61 fatal cases were reported which were 
not. aeeed under the compensation law. Under the act the sur- 
viving dependents would have been entitled to receive benefits 
amounting to $171,800. The amounts actually received totaled 
$24,949.50, or 14.5 per cent of the amount receivable under the 
compensation Iaw, The results were somewhat more favorable the 
next gear, when it was found that the dependents of 71 uninsured 
decedents would have been entitled to $232,600 if they had been 
under the law. The actual receipts were $67,682—29.1 per cent of 
the sums called for by the compensation act. | : 
A moving force back of the damage-suit lawyers is clearly indicated 
by figures taken from the report of the Employer’s Liability and 
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Workman’s Compensation Commission appointed under a Resoly- 
tion of Congress in 1910, of which Senator (now Mr. Justice) Suthep. 
iand was chairman. ‘The statement was made in that report, tha; 
but 35 to 50 per cent of the sums recovered as judgments ever reached 
the pockets of suitors. The same report also contains the statement 
that in but 20 to 30 per cent of the cases was there any recovery at 
all; so that there would seem to be no possible advantage to the 
worker in retaining the lability principle, while the inevitable 
prospect of large reductions in the amounts going to the lawyers 
as fees naturally leads to the opposition of a certain type of attorneys, 
The same forces have been influential, according to officials of hich 
rank, in causing the division among railroad brotherhoods on the 
subject of a compensation statute for employees engaged in interstate 
commerce. Former workmen in the various lines, retaining tlieir 
membership in the brotherhoods for the sake of the business re. 
lationship, now engaged in the practice of law, appear on the floor of 
the conventions and advance their arguments in favor of the liability 
principle, pointing to large judgments, but ignoring the numerous 
cases in which negligence can not be proved and no recovery at all 
obtained. Their attitude is the same as that of a Senator when a 
compensation measure was being considered in Congress some 
years ago, who opposed the enactment of such a law, since he wished 
to retain the privilege of ‘‘making the corporations squirm” by his 
prosecution of suits for damages. Apropos of such declarations, it 
may be of interest to note a statement by a New York Commission 
engaged in a study of the question, to the effect that of 51 cases 
investigated, in 14, or 27.5 per cent, the lawyer’s fee was 50 per cent 
or more of the amount recovered; in 23, or 45 per cent of the cases, 
25 to under 50 per cent; while in the remaining 14- cases (27.5 per 
cent of the total) the fee was less than 25 per cent of the recovery. 
It can hardly be believed that the intelligence of the laboring 
people of any State will continue to allow such misrepresentations 
as have been the background of the opposition to the attempted 
legislation in Missouri to continue indefinitely to succeed, but it 
must be recognized that the adverse vote in the prior elections was 
large enough to enforce the impression that a vigorous campaign 
will be necessary to secure the support of the law now in question. 





Recent Compensation Reports 
Georgia 


HE Industrial Commission of Georgia covers the year ending 
T December 31, 1923, in its third annual report. e number 
of fatal cases compensated during the year was 109, on account 

of which $172,899.21 was paid out as compensation, $7,449 as medical 
expenses, and $11,139 as funeral expenses. In five cases of permanent 
total disability, compensation amounted to $15,314.75, besides 
medical aid in the sum of $852.87. Two cases classed as permanent 
partial disability called for $5,642.32 compensation and $604 medical 
expenses. Besides these there were 310 cases of dismemberments, for 
which compensation amounted to $94,878.64, and medical expenses 
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to $15,405.15. Cases of total or partial loss of vision and of hearing 
and of function of member numbered 162, for which $72,123.55 com- 
yensation was awarded, besides $14,493.36 medical aid. 

There were 21,699 cases of temporary total disability, of which 
16,060 caused disability of less than 7 days, but called for the expen- 
diture of $104,602.98 in medical aid. For the remaining 5,639 cases, 
compensation amounting to $151,050.91 was paid, besides $154,269.81 
for medical aid. ‘Thirty-two cases were in adjustment, and an item of 
medical contract amounted to $5,600.02, showing a grand total of 
22,319 cases, compensation amounting to $511,909.38, and medical aid 
to $303,276.66, and funeral expenses of $11,139, or a grand total of 
$826,325.04. 































New York 


THe annual report of the Industrial Commissioner of New York 

for the calendar year 1924 contains, among other items, a 
general account of current administrative methods and results, 
together with recommendations for amendatory legislation; a brief 
statement as to the State insurance fund; and the reports of the 
bureau of workmen’s compensation, of the manager of the fund, and 
of the director of the division of self-insurance. 

The commissioner notes an unusual number of important amend- 
ments, one reducing the waiting time from 14 days to 7; another 
allowing pay for prolonged healing time in addition to the fixed 
schedule of benefits: while others increased the amounts allowed in 
specific cases, as well as the wage basis (from $125 per month to 
$150 maximum), and the maximum weekly allowance, which is now 
$23.08. 

Administrative changes have enabled promptness in disposing of 
cases, and a more generous construction of the law is announced. 

Recommended amendments include an increase in appropriations, 

as the number of claims will be greatly increased, due to the reduc- 
tion in waiting time; additional medical examiners, authorization of 
the employment of specialists, extension of time for filing claims from 
one to two years, the inclusion of benzol poisoning and of silicosis 
as compensable occupational diseases, a revision of the partial dis- 
ability schedule, increased coverage, a provision that awards shall 
draw interest after 30 days from the making thereof, etc. It may 
be noted that of the suggestions listed above only the last received 
favorable action by the legislature of 1925. 
The State insurance fund had a very successful year, continuing 
to write insurance at a rate 15 per cent below that of private com- 
panies, making its customary dividends, and closing the year with 
the largest surplus in its history. 

Accident data reported by the bureau of workmen’s compensation 
cover the year ending June 30, 1924. During this year 371,708 
accidents were reported, 115,867 claims filed and cases indexed, and 
111,015 claims closed. This shows an increase over the preceding 
year of 24,863 in accidents reported, 17,160 in claims filed and cases 
indexed, and 26,970 in claims closed. 

The State insurance fund reports its fifth consecutive year of 
gains in premium, totaling an increase in that period of 65 per cent 
in the number of employers placing their compensation insurance 
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with the fund; the gain in amount of premium is relatively my¢}, 
larger. Premiums earned during the calendar year 1924 amounto; 
to $3,719,832, the total income of the fund being $4,376,948. Bene. 
fits amounted to $2,953,735; the net gain for the year was $727 53; 
Assets aggregated $9,812,983 at the end of the year, with a surp|y,; 
of $1,979,325, of which $850,000 is a catastrophe fund set acid 
without additions of premiums. Dividends amounted to $580, is) 
PERE ie as a whole to 15.6 per cent of the earned premiums of 

e year. 

Self-insurers on June 30, 1924, numbered 432, with approximately 
700,000 employees, a monthly pay roll of more than $52,000,909. 
and guaranty deposits to cover long-term payments amounting to 
$11,126,425. These figures do not include 61 self-insuring munici- 
palities. 

Texas 


"THE biennial report of the Industrial Accident Board of Texa; 

for the period September 1, 1922, to August 31, 1924, shows 
a ccbisidlenedie iupetisan in accidents, costs, ete., as between the two 
years. The estimated number of subseribers for the first year was 
12,000, for the second, 14,000; the estimated number of employees 
under the act the first year was 500,000, for the second, 600,000: 
the estimated total number of accidents reported the first year was 
86,735, for the second year, 92,912. Fatalities advanced from 253 
to 299, and compensation claims from 19,763 for the first year tw 
21,570 for the seeond. ‘The total sum paid for all purposes during 
the second year amounted to $4,728,356.68. 

The board is earnest in its recommendations for certain amend- 
ments to the law, one being some means to prevent unnecessary and 
dilatory appeals. Another point which has caused much difficulty 
has been a special provision for the handling of cases of hernia. 
Operation has been provided for at the cost of the insurance com- 
pany, with a fixed compensation period of 26 weeks without regard 
to the term of disability actually occasioned. ‘‘ While the intent 
of the provision is to effect a worthy purpose, its application is 
ineffective.” Insurance companies hand. on reat features of 
the provision and raise the contention that the injury is not due to 
compensable causes. The great confusion and the lack of substan- 
tial results following the special provision eauses the beard to ‘exrn- 
estly urge that said provision be amended,’ the recommendation 
being that the entire special provision be abolished and hernias placed 
in the same category as other injuries to which the act applies. 

The second unsatisfactory provision of the law is one that was 
added in 1917, which permits compromise settlements where liability 
or the extent of injury was unsatisfactorily established. A brief ex- 

rience indicated the possibility of some such compromise being a 

elp in disposing of doubtful cases. An unfortunate result has been 
that the insurance companies have insisted on compromises in numer- 
ous cases in which the amendment was never intended to apply, aud 
in case the Industrial Board refuses to approve the settlement or 
makes an award in harmony with its construction of the act the cor- 
pany “‘proseeutes appeal to the courts, refuses to pay any compensi- 
tion whatever during the pendency of the suit imstituted, and, throug 
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the ancient tactics of delay and technicality that inhere in court pro- 
cedure, maimed and crippled employees and the needy and distressed 
widows and children, as the case may be, are driven to the dire ne- 
cessity of conspiring with the insurance carrier to put through the 
agreed compromise which the board. has refused to approve through 
the process of an agreed judgment in the trial court. It sometimes 
even occurs that in order to effect suchcharacter of final adjustment in- 
surance companies have engaged the services of an attorney to appeal 
to the trial court as the ostensible legal representative of the claim- 
ant, but who is in truth and in fact paid for his services by the com- 
pany.” ‘The board, therefore, asks that the law beso amended as to 
end compromise settlements by ae arm the provision in its entirety. 

Another phase of the problem is the liberal provision that permits 
any insurance company transacting liability or accident business in 
the State to write compensation insurance. Such companies should 
be required to make deposits of funds or securities to guarantee the 
continuing ability assumed in this line of business. The importance 
of such provision “is emphasized by the recent failure of an insurance 
concern, which left outstanding liability approximating one-quarter 
of a million dollars in this State.” 

The final recommendation relates to the payment of awards to 
minors and persons of unsound mind. Formal guardianship is expen- 
sive, and the board should be authorized to designate a suitable 
recipient on behalf of the beneficiary withous the formality or the 
expense of creating a legal guardian. 


Utah 


THE Industrial Commission of Utah presents its report for the 

eriod from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924, in five bulletins. 
The first contains decisions rendered by the commission and a digest 
of the rulings of the supreme court; the second contains a financial 
statement of the State insurance fund, the lente benefit fund, 
the employees’ combined injury benefit fund, and administration 
expenditures of the commission; while the third contains accident 
statisties. The other two numbers contain industrial and agricultural 
Statistics, ete. 

Bulletin No. 1 is indexed by titles of cases only, and while its 
258 pages present a large number of rulings, covering many points 
oi construction, no clue is given as to the nature of the question 
involved by any index or table which would make it possible for a 
student to locate any decision on any point in interest. 

In the second bulletin, as stated, financial statements are pre- 
sented, that relating to the State insurance fund covering not only 
the transactions of the biennium but giving also a summary view 
of the seven years of operation of the wes During that period it 
has collected premiums amounting to $1,684,501.27 and paid bene- 
fits to injured workmen amounting to $787,726.38. The original 
State appropriation of $40,000 has been repaid, and $467,800 in- 
vested in bonds. Its present assets amount to $578,689.97, of which 
$252,561.42 is reserve for claims and $282,353.35 is surplus. A 
small item, significant of careful administration, shows accumulated . 

ed compensation to the amount of $191.60. In the two 
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years considered in this report, assets increased more than $60,009 
and the net surplus more than $130,000. Premiums, if projecte(| 
to stock-company basis, and based upon the compensation business 
written by insurance carriers during the calendar year 1923, ingj. 
cate that the State fund carried 41.8 per cent of the business dono 
exclusive of self-insurers. . 

Expenses and expense ratio are shown for each of the seven years 
of the life of the fund. The expense ratio is shown both on a stock 
basis and on a present fund basis, the average for the former being 
8.6 per cent ont for the latter 10.3 per cent. A second table, given 
below, shows losses paid on account of each year’s accident experience, 
payments for the year of occurrence and each succeeding year being 
presented, also amounts necessary to meet the obligations existing at 
the end of the period covered (June 30, 1924), and the ratio of loss 
to premiums collected: 


LOSSES PAID BY STATE INSURANCE FUND OF UTAH 









































Year of act 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | Total 

hdc teccsisiamcthoniiad OR A ee SP, ee ee Oe eee ee $28, 711 
ic tain 4 ama ticaat ema tor Be BRAS GE BATARE) PURE TAS | FR CURSE Ee OSE OY ae 37, 371 
, FAO eee ee ae re Gee bo hy are eee ee eee 72, 441 
(EE AR air eerre. 5, 558 I i ee ees 115, 402 
} «RRR SEER EES UE. 4, 846 997 12,675 | 40,859 | $71, 453 |_.-.._-..j...--__- 130, 830 
SS Te eee me eee 2, 891 884 9, 571 14,145 | 39, 690 '$122, 105 j.________ 189, 288 
I ns Hon is inns Hacinin Coomneatiadd 1, 926 856 6, 770 6, 865 6,135 | 52,195 {$131,723 | 206, 471 

| Ss 5 ae 66,049 | 44,917 | 123,341 | 122,905 | 117, 278 | 174, 300 | 131, 723 780, 513 
Balance to mature_-_-__...__.- 11, 600 4,403 | 10,184) 19,398 | 34,635} 44,456 | 104,927] 229, 60) 

OE WN ak Becca 77, 649 49,319 | 133, 525 | 142,303 | 151,913 | 218, 756 | 236, 650 |1, 019, 14 
Ratio of loss to premiums (per 

P| SRT a ere 45.8 31.2 64. 2 70. 4 77.8 84.4 78.7 67.6 





Attention may be called briefly to the significance of this table in 
two respects. One is the normal and necessary constant increase in 
the total annual payments. Theoretically it may be expected that 
a maximum of approximate uniformity will be reached in the course 
of time, but the assumption has not yet been realized. One factor 
would necessarily be a uniformity, or at least a check in the increase, 
in the number of accidents occurring annually. Under the Utah 
law permanent total disability cases are compensable during life. 
These are few in number and will have slight effect on the aggregate, 
but so far as they are influential they will add to the annual outlay 
until the number of deaths balances the number of additions. Nor- 
mally injury payments and death benefits continue for not more 
than 312 weeks; but under a provision of an act creating a “ no-de- 
pendent fund” this fund may be drawn upon to extend payments 
_ to total dependents at the end of 312 weeks. Here again is a source 
of continuing increment until an equilibrium is attained. 

_ No theory seems available to account for the sharp annual diminu- 
tion of payments for specified years. Payments for accidents of 
1918-19 show a sharp drop of about 86 per cent between the third 
and fourth = of the payments, while subsequent years show a 
reduction of 11 and 3 per cent, respectively. In 1921-22 loss pay- 
ments for the third year were less than one-sixth of those for the sec- 
ond. In other words, no uniform rate is manifested in the decrease; 
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and while the table is one of unusual interest, one of its chief lessons 
is the necessity of large exposure and protracted experience as a 
basis for valid conclusions, The last line of the table seems to hold 
the suggestion that premium rates have become more closely adjusted 
to the actual necessities of the law with the passing years, the ratio 
of loss having been decidedly increased since the inception of the act. 

Besides administering the insurance fund the commission is charged 
with the disbursement of benefits accruing under the law of 1919, 
chapter 46, establishing a firemen’s pension fund. Both retirement 
and disability benefits are contemplated, by setting aside 25 per cent 
of the annual tax on the premiums of fire insurance companies in the 
State. During the biennium, receipts for this fund amounted to 
$21,836.04, and benefits were paid in the amount of $2,016. It 
is obvious that this is a period of growth for the newly created fund, 
few occasions for outlay for benefits having yet arisen. The rest of 
the receipts went into investments amounting to $18,218.90. 

The third fund in the hands of this commission is supplied by pay- 
ments from employers having employees fatally aneparaak but leavin 
no dependents. F rom this fund are made payments in secon 
injury cases resulting in disability of a degree for which the immediate 
employer can not properly be held responsible. Payments may also 
be made from this fund to persons totally dependent on a deceased 
workman after the expiration of the award normally payable under 
the law. Receipts for this fund during the two years covered were 
$30,399.73, of which $27,034.65 was from collections in no-dependents 
cases, the remainder coming from interest. Benefits paid amounted 
to $3,746.70, indicating that, as in the case of the firemen’s fund, no 
accumulated liabilities have called for any considerable outlay. 

Bulletin No. 3, as already stated, presents statistical data covering 
the industrial accidents subject to theact. The tables are in duplicate, 
each year’s experience being separately presented. For the first year 
there were 84 fatal cases, 32 widows and 93 minor children surviving. 
Permanent total disability resulted in 2 cases, permanent partial in 
190, while in 12,945 cases temporary disability or merely the necessity 
of medical attention resulted. The next year witnessed a serious 
disaster in the mining industry, so that 281 fatal cases were reported, 
with 158 widows and 356 minor children surviving. Permanent total 
disability cases numbered 4, and permanent partial cases, 159; there 
were 13,756 cases of temporary disability or requiring medical atten- 
tion—811 more than in the earlier year. 

Tables are given showing the causes of injury by extent of dis- 
ability; classification of pay-roll rates and premiums by classes; com- 
pensation cost by classes; fatal cases by benefits and number and class 
of dependents; and permanent injuries by medical cost, time lost, 
compensation paid, awards and total cost for each. The tables are 
full, showing for the year 1923 pay-roll amount ($82,003,840), 
average number of employees (67,170), and premiums paid 
($1,552,882); and for 1924, $89,396,260 pay-roll, 72,726 employees, 
and $1,741,578 premiums; also other items for each industrial group, 
but the very abundance of detail forbids any summarization other 
than the brief statements given above. 
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Cost of Compensation for Industrial Accidents * 


HE ‘Cost of compensation for industrial accidents”’ is the title 
T of an address delivered by Mr. James A. Hamilton, Industri,| 
Commissioner of New York, at a meeting of the Associate 
Industries (Inc.),in May,1925. The address is important on account 
of the position occupied by Mr. Hamilton giving him exceptiong| 
opportunity to study the subject in connection with the me 
mdustrial organizations of the country, and also because of thie 
illuminating use that is made of accident statistics, 

The total money cost for cases in which final awards were made 
during the year ending June 30, 1924, in the State of New York. 
was $73,598,166. The number of awards was 72,983. The items 
constituting the total are compensation (actual present valuc), 
$26,398,166, besides estimated medical benefits to the amount of 
$6,500,000, a total of benefits actually going to the worker or his 
family of $32,898,166. These costs are shifted from the wage 
earner himself to society, but there was an additional wage loss 
over and above the compensation benefits amounting to $24,300 ,00() 
made up as follows: One-third of the wages up to the legal maxi- 
mum, $13,000,000; wages above the legal maximum and therefore 
not considered in awarding compensation, $5,500,000; and wage 
loss during the waiting period, $5,800,000. This last item will be 
pron ma: « reduced by reason of an amendment effective January 
1, 1925, shortening the waiting period from 14 to 7 days. The fact 
remains that an amount of the burden of industrial accidents in 
excess of what is generally realized still remains on the shoulders of 
the injured worker and his family. 

An item of the total money cost to be added to the final sum- 
mary is compensation administration expenses (insurance and 
State), estimated to amount to $16,400,000. This is almost exactly 
50 per cent of the sum paid out in compensation and for medical 
benefits. “It represents both the expense of the State in determin- 
ing the amount of compensation and the overhead cost of insurance 
carriers or self-insurers. The State administration expense, how- 
ever, is but a small part of this item, amounting for the year here 
considered te only $845,544 out of $16,400,000, so that the bulk of 
this item is the cost of appraising and distributing cost through the 
insurance mechanism. ”’ 

The increase in the cost of compensation has been uniform since 
the inception of the act except for one or two years, the amount for 
1923-24 being almost exactly three times as great as for the year 
1916-17. Various reasons exist for this increase. First are ameni- 
ments to the law increasing the benefits on the one hand and extend- 
ing the coverage of the act on the other. ain, wages have ad- 
vanced, so that the basis for computing benefits 1s correspondingly 
higher. Thus in 1916-17, the third year under the law, the median 
wage of compensated workmen was between $15 and $16 per week, 
while m 1923-24 it was $28. In the closed cases of the year last 
noted, 35 per cent of the imjured employees were receiving wages 
above the legal maximum subject to consideration for compensation. 





1 New York. Industrial Commissioner. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, June, 1925, pp. 212-214. 
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Another feature that increases cost is the more general understand- 
ing of the law, the better development of machinery for handling com- 
pensation claims, and a more just realization that the purpose of the 
law is to give relief. 

The paramount factor is the number of accidents. In 3 of the 10 
years during which the act has been in operation, the number ef 
accidents occurring have been less than in the preceding year; but 
during that period ‘there has been an increase of more than 60 per 
cent in the number of accidents reported, and a closely comparable 
increase in the number compensated. The question is raised, ‘‘ What 
shall be done about the cost of compensation?” Various answers 
are suggested, one coming “‘from insurance quarters,” to the effect 
that awards have been too liberal, and savings might be effected by 
a more economical determination of benefits. Mr. Hamilton re- 
jects any suggestion looking toward increasing the burden still 
borne by the worker. The employer can, as a rule, add the increased 
cost due to compensation expenses to the price of his product; while 
the insurance company is but the agent of society, appraising and 
distributing the cost of industrial accidents on the basis of accepted 
business practice in its field. It is said to be ‘‘somewhat out of 
place for insurance interests” to raise the question of too liberal 
awards, ‘‘when they themselves in the process of distributing that 
[compensation] cost add 50 per cent to it which they pass on to in- 
dustry and society to pay.” Accident reduction is the one valid 
remedy. Experience has shown, as for instance in a large New York 
City firm, the possibility of practically eliminating all industrial 
accidents. This firm showed a record of 45 lost-time accidents per 
thousand employees in a single month,in 1917; a safety campaign has 
reduced this record to only two or three cases a year, and in some 
years to no compensable accidents at all. 

While the figures of cost given are startling, Mr. Hamilton demon- 
strates that they are in no sense a burden on business, the compensa- 
tion and medical benefits in the manufacturing industries of the State, 
amounting to approximately $12,700,000 for the year 1923-24, or, 
plus 50 per cent insurance administration, $19,000,000. As the pay 
rolls of these factories for the year may be estimated at $1,600,000,000, 
the total cost of compensation was but 1.2 per cent of the total 
amount of pay rolls. Wages in the United States in 1923 equaled 
18.2 per cent of the total value of products manufactured, and assum- . 
ing this to apply in New York, compensation costs represent only 
one-fourth of a cent in the dollar of the value of products at the fac- 
tory, and much less than that on the retail prices. 


a 


Trade-Union Benefits for Boot and Shoe Workers 


HE following figures on sick, disability, and death benefits are 
T taken from the full report of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union of its financial transactions for the four fiscal years 1922, 

1923, 1924, and 1925. The report was made at the sixteenth annual 
convention of that organization held at Montreal May 18 to 22, 1925.* 





1The Shoe Workers’ Journal, Boston, June, 1925. 
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SICK, DISABILITY, AND DEATH BENEFITS PAID TO MEMBERS OF BOOT AND SHor 
WORKERS’ UNION, 1922 TO 1925 
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The total expenditures in sick, disability, and death benefits by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union from 1900 to 1925 was $2,258,406.15. 
Strike benefits for that period amounted to $500,742.76, while for the 
four fiscal years ending April 30, 1925, such benefits aggregated 


$299,798.03. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Labor Laws of the United States 
7; fact that the two parties to a labor contract hold to diverse 


and sometimes conflicting opinions as to their respective 

rights and duties creates a necessity for legal regulation. Con- 
stant changes are being made in the body of laws that has grown u 
in response to this demand, very noticeable when a collection is made 
of the entire body of such enactments in force in the United States. 
One of the early and continuing undertakings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and its predecessors has been the presentation of these laws 
in a form to make possible a comparative study, as well as to render 
available the provisions of each individual Sere to Compila- 
tions attempting completeness at the date of their issue have been 
made from time to time, with annual supplements between such 
periodical publications. 

There has recently appeared the sixth such compilation ' which 
undertakes to present all fae in force up to the end of the year 1924. 
Its predecessor, Bulletin 148, consisted of two volumes aggregating 
nearly 2,500 pages. Since its appearance in 1914 numerous amend- 
ments and additions have been made to the laws then in force, 
necessitating a revision, and also impressing the desirability of some 
form of presentation that could bring within convenient bulk the 
entire body of such legislation. To meet the latter objective, the 
method of summarization and abridgement, used to some extent in 
all the earlier compilations, has been carried further, a considerable 
number of subjects capable of such treatment without serious loss 
being added to those previously so disposed of. This, together with. 
some change in the style of printing, has made it possible to present 
in a single volume of 1,240 pages the substance of all legislation, and 
the detailed text of much of it. embraced in the field under considera- 
tion. An exception to this statement is the separate reproduction 
of the laws relating to workmen’s compensation, whieh appear in a 
distinet series of bulletins. 

The fundamental purpose of labor legislation may be said to be 
to secure to the orker certain rights and benefits which he, in his 
individual status, would not be able to obtain from his employer 
and which society belieyes are justly his due. Both the sense of 
individual right, and the protection of the community interest tend 
to Eestnste legislative action of this nature. The doctrine enounced 
as late as 1899, that if employment conditions were injurious it was 
only the individual worker that was affected and the State was not 
concerned, was obsolete when enounced, though that particular court 
had failed to recognize the fact; while the fancied power of the em- 
loyee to exercise his rights by refusing to work under conditions 
aid down by certain classes of employers has increasingly been shown 
to be inadequate protection on account of the divergent economic 


















1United States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 370: Labor laws of 
the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. Washington, 1925. 1,240 pp. 
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conditions of the two parties. Occasional new index lines appear 
as legislatures undertake to broaden the field of legal control; but, the 
change in this direction is slow on aceount of the strong influence 
of individualism and precedent in shaping the decisions of courts, 
both on questions of constitutionality and the matter of judicial 
construction. However, there is a steady growth in accepted fields. 
such as safety, sanitation, security of-wages, restriction of working 
time in unhealthy or hazardous occupations, employment of ehildrey 
and, in a less degree, that of women, regulation of employmen; 
agencies, etc. 

The free right of all men to accept or refuse employment, and of the 
employer to accept or reject any applicant for work and to prescribe 
the conditions on which work in his plant must be done, have heen 
subjected to a degree of control, the extent of which has not yet been 
determined and, in the nature of things, can not be. The volume 
under consideration is a record of what has been attempted, but must 
be studied in the light of the decisions which appear annually (with a 
few exceptions), in the series of bulletins setting forth decisions of 
courts and opinions affecting labor, and even more essentially in the 
light of the facts set forth in such studies as that embodied in Bul- 
letin 321, ‘‘Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional.” 
There is little doubt that several laws printed in the sourcesfrom which 
the bulletin under review was taken would not stand the test of the 
courts; but, on the other hand, it does not follow that the finding of a 
law in one State court to be unconstitutional will be accepted as prece- 
dent by the corresponding court of another State. Indeed, instances 
are in mind where a distinct rejection has been made; also the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States are not continuously uni- 
form and changeless, but are subject to the growth of opinion and thie 
influence of changing conditions warranting a recognition by this 
tribunal. The series of publications of laws and deeisions by this 
bureau furnishes the working material for a study of the flux of ideas 
and standards as illustrated by both legislative and judicial action. 





Enforceability of Contract of Member of Employers’ Association 


CASE of unusual interest was recently before the Appellate 
Court of Indiana, involving the construction of a contract 
entered into by the members of an employers’ association 

(Androff v. Building Trades Employers’ Ass’n., 148 N. E. 203), ‘The 
building contractors of the locality had formed an association, 
which was incorporated, for objects set forth in the articles of incor- 
peo among which were “to work for the general welfare of the 

uilding industry, and to create and maintain uniformity, harmony, 
and certainty in the relationship between employers and organiza- 
tions of employees”; the formation of trade agreements between 
associations of employers and workmen; the prevention of strikes 
and lockouts; and the performance of trade agreements, “both in 
letter and in spirit.” 

John Androff was one of the building employers who had entered 
this association, and had, as had other members, given bond in the 
amount of $1,000 recoverable as liquidated damages to secure the 
observance of an agreement not to pay more than specified wages 
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to the workmen employed. For a breach of this agreement the asso- 
ciation took steps to recover on the bond, securing judgment in the 
Superior Court of Porter County, from which an appeal was taken. 
On the appeal Androff maintained that the action was based on a 
wrong theory, and that the contract on which it rested was void as 
against public policy and in restraint of trade. The appellate court 
ruled to the contrary, and affirmed the judgment below on the ground 
that the organization was formed for lawful D oses, Such purposes 
being enforceable “by any lawful means, which includes the right 
to make lawful rules and lawful by-laws for the members and to 
enforee them by fines, etc.”” In support of this finding the court 
cited a number of cases involving the enforcement of rules of labor 
organizations. It was pointed out that the State of Indiana recog- 
nized the right of workmen te combine and to enforce their com- 
binations by any lawful means, continuing: “If the empleyee has 
the right to say what wages he will work for, the employer should 
have the right to say what wages he will pay. If men may lawfully 
combine to accept a miimum wage which they fix, and may enforce 
that combination among themselves by fine, suspension, er other 
form of discipline, employers may likewise form a combination for 
any lawful purpose, including the fixing of a maximum wage, and 
enforce it by the same means available to the employees.” This 
finding was supported by a citation from the decision in the case, 
Iron Molders’ Chion v. Allis-Chalmers Co., 166 Fed. 45, 91 C. C. A. 
631. In this case the circuit court of appeals had sustained the right 
of workmen to organize and enforce their rules as a reciprocal right 
to that of employers to combine and cooperate to control conditions 
of employment. In other words, this is a practical application of 
the principle of corresponding and equivalent right in respect to 
organization and the enforcement of rules adoptall by either group. 
To lack the right to enforce the rules and by-laws of labor organiza- 
tions and sinner associations would make them powerless; “and the 
courts have upheld such organizations so long as they are organized 
for a lawful purpose, and will aid them in carrying out and enforcing 
all contracts with reference to the same.” 





— 
i a 


Right to Speak as Property Right 


HILE many cases based on interference with the right to 
\¢ the free use of es have been noted, a case charg- 

ing a violation of privilege based on a prevention of the 
nght to speak is quite novel. The Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
recently held that one employed to deliver addresses might claim 
the protection of the Constitution in carrying out this contract. A 
seeret organization had employed E. H. Lougher to deliver addresses 
for an agreed compensation. He had secured a vacant lot in the 
city of Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of carrying out this contract, 
but the police officers of the city, under instructions from the board 
of public safety, undertook to prevent the delivery of the address. 
Lougher sued for an injunction against any interférence with carry- 
ing out the contract, oldithing that their action was an invasion of . 
his be es pangd rights, since, unless he could deliver his speech, he 
would not receive his agreed compensation. 
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On hearing it was found that the matter of the address was no} 
unlawful, nor was it on any forbidden subject, nor did it appear that 
its delivery would incite disorder or a disturbance of the peace. 
Under the law requiring the police force of the city to maintain 
order and suppress riots, it was claimed that the city might take 
such preventive measures as would avoid disturbances; but it was 
held that unless it was shown that disturbance would be the probable 
result of the address, no interference was lawful, and an injunction 
was accordingly issued. The case then came to the court of appeals, 
where, on the finding of the court below that the nature of the 
address was not offensive, that portion of the injunction permitting 
the delivery of the address was affirmed, but the absolute restraint 
on the police force against “disturbing or dispersing any audience 
or audiences assembled to hear plaintiff deliver said address o; 
addresses”? at any time was held to be too broad. As it stood jt 
would make the police force powerless to arrest offenders in case dis- 
turbance did arise; the mjunction was therefore reversed in this 
respect with instructions to modify in conformity with the principles 


indicated. (City of Louisville v. Lougher, 272 S. W. 748.) 





Disease ( Cancer) Caused by Accidental Injury 


HE question of the causal connection between a cancer on the 
T cheek and an injury by falling coal was answered in the al- 
firmative by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in a recent case 
(Austin v. Red Wing Sewer Pipe Co., 204 N. W. 323). Austin was 
unloading coal when a piece weighing 3 or 4 pounds fell back and struck 
him on the cheek. e wound bled profusely, was washed and 
bandaged, and has ever since had to be bandaged and cared for. 
The cancerous nature of the injury was not definitely known for about 
a year and a half, during which Austin worked practically all the time. 
hen the nature of the injury became known, a claim was made 
for compensation, which the commission allowed. The case was taken 
to the supreme court on the ground that the evidence did not justify 
the eed. 

The medical testimony in the claimant’s behalf was to the effect 
that the cancer resulted directly from the injury. The fact that the 
cause of cancer is not definitely known and that various theories 
were advanced was said not to contradict the testimony given, taken 
together with the other evidence in the case. The court said: 

It is not for us to decide as a scientific fact that trauma causes cancer or that 
cancer is a medical mystery. The employee in the course of his employment 
suffered an injury upon his cheek, at a place previously free from blemish.  U ader 
constant care, it developed a malignant growth which was eventually diagnosed 
as cancer. The circumstance alone is pretty strong evidence that the injury 
was the proximate cause of the result, and would be quite convincing to the mind 
ofalayman. There is no apparent break in the chain of causation. If the medi- 
cal profession conceded that it did not know the cause of cancer, the connecting 
events between the cause and effect in this case might be sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the injury was the legal cause, and that the result should be com- 
pensable. = 

The conclusion was reached that there was substantial support for 
the award, so that it can not be said ‘‘to rest on surmise or sus- 
picion,”’ and the award was accordingly affirmed. 
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Sawmill Operated by Farmer not Agricultural nor Casual 
Employment 


HE nature of the employment of a laborer in a sawmill operated 
Se as a side line for a few days each year by a farmer was recently 
assed upon by the Supreme Court of Minnesota (Durrin v. 
Meehl, 204 N. W. 22). The owner of the mill resided upon and 
operated a farm about three miles from the village, in which the saw- 
mill was located, which was used for five or six days each spring, 
sawing logs for himself and others residing in the vicinity. For a 
number of years Mr. Meehl, owner of the farm and mill, had employed 
an elderly man as a laborer when the mill was operating, his principal 
business being to haul water for the engine. When the mill was 
opened in 1924 the employee asked for reemployment, which was given 
sitet some hesitation, as the applicant was about 74 years of age 
‘and somewhat impaired in health and strength.” He was given 
employment, and while handling a piece of timber he slipped and was 
struck by the log carriage, suffering injuries from which he eventually 
died. His widow asked and was awarded compensation at the rate 
of $8 per week, the total not to exceed $7,500. 

The claim was opposed on the ground that the employer was en- 
gaged in farming, and that the operation of the sawmill was merely 
casual, and that the employment of the workman was ‘‘not in the 
usual course of the employer’s regular business.” If this contention 
had been sustained, it would have barred the claim; but the court 
held that the Industrial Commission was right in classifying the 
employment as within the terms of the law. As the page ic had 
regularly operated the mill for a number of years at the place where 
the injury occurred it was held to be in no way incident to or part of 
his occupation as a farmer, the operation being a distinct and separate 
business; the question of the nature of the employment as casual 
therefore lost its importance. 

Another contention was that the employee had left his business of 
hauling water and so was not in the course of his employment when 
injured. The finding below had been unfavorable to the contention, 
and the court sustained such finding, affirming the right to the award 
and allowing the claimant attorney’s fees on the appeal in the sum of 
$50. 

No question would seem to be in place as to the propriety of the 
determination as to the nature of the employment and the right to 
compensation; the case does, however, iflostrate what occasionally 
comes into view in the application of the compensation law to aged 
persons—i. e., that of a benefit that far exceeds all possible prospective 
earnings of the deceased workman. In this case the employee was 
so infirm as to suggest the inadvisability of giving him employment 
for even the few days involved, and at the simple task to which he 
was assigned. As the mill was likely to run only five or six days, and 
the workman would receive $12 per week for his work, the lack of 
relation between his physical condition and earning capacity and a 
ossible collection of $7,500 as benefit for his death suggests a very 
ifferent result from the average partial reimbursement for loss of. 
financial support that is in evidence in the great majority of compen- 
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sation cases. The contrast is the more striking when taken in eon- 
nection with such a case as was passed upon by the Supreme Court, | 
Wisconsin last year (Wisconsin Mutual Liability Co. v. Baldus, i199 
N. W. 221). There, a minor contributing to the financial support, 
but in Jess amount than his expense to the family, was accidental]: 
killed, and no compensation was allowed therefor on the ground 
that the parents ‘‘suffered no present financial loss by his deat|).” 
A vigorous dissenting opinion cited a case in which a widow had. 
with much effort and privation, kept her son in school, preparing him 
to be the support of her old age. Since he had made no contribution, 
his accidental death occurring on the second day of his employment, 
no benefits were allowed. In other words, prospective benefits could 
not be made the basis of an award where earning capacity ran far 
into the future, keeping pace with the prospective need of the mother’s 
declining years; while in the case above considered a practically ex- 
hausted earning capacity became the basis of a quite considerable 
award, far in excess of any possible earnings by the deceased. 
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NE of the most conspicuous labor disputes of recent times has not ¢ 
been that involved in the question of jurisdiction between thie boare 
carpenters’ unions and the sheet-metal workers’ unions in estab 

regard to installation of metal doors and frames in buildings. Brief work 
reference was made to a Cleveland case in the Montury Lasor monc 
Review for April, 1922 (pp. 206-207). The Central Metal Products were 
Corporation brought proceedings against. oneO’ Brien, head of thesheet- their 
metal workers’ union, for injunction against interference with certain ficati 
contracts on buildings being erected for the city of Cleveland. The injun 
plaintiff manufactured the doors and windows and likewise employed suste 


workmen for their installation, hiring union carpenters to perform t!ic 
work, The sheet-metal workers claimed that this work fell in their 
jurisdiction and demanded the coercion of the contractor to discharge 
the carpenters and give them the work, under threat of strike by 
other workmen on the buildings so as to prevent their completion. 
The city yielded, and “became, in a sense, engaged in a joint con- 
spiracy with the sheet-metal workers to compel the plaintiff to con- 

uct his business in a way distasteful to him.” An injunction was 


a 


allowed restraining the city from breaching its contract with the head: 
Metal Products Corporation and against interference by the sheet- sectic 
metal workers’ union (278 Fed. 827). From this injunction an ap- prope 
pen! was taken, which was dismissed on the ground that the work mech 
1ad been completed, and the question become moot (284 Fed. 850). wage: 
Subsequently a supplemental bill was filed, setting forth issues ap- depet 
parently alive, and the district judge filed a supplemental opinion, by th 
again ordering an injunction, from which the present appeal was Th 
taken. The opinion of the district court on the supplemental bill Verin 
is reproduced in part in connection with the present appeal, The statu 
court of appeals adopted the reasons set forth therein as grounds for uote 
its own action, one of the three judges dissenting. erin 
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The court of appeals points out that the right to strike as a general 
proposition is not questioned, the point involved being the limits that 
exist. ‘The sheet-metal workers’ union had not been in an employ- 
ment relation with the city, and there was no controversy between it 
and this union, The plaintiff below had a valid contract with the 
city, and the obvious purpose of the metal workers’ union is to pro- 
cure its disruption by threatening to injure the city, owner of the 
buildings, who was itself in no wise concerned in the controversy. 

‘he opinion of the district judge, quoted from in this connection, 
states that the metal workers relied chiefly for their justification on 
the claim that they were engaged in enforcing an award made by a 
so-called national board of jurisdictional awards. This is an unoffi- 
cial group, composed of representatives of various interested bodies 
and organizations, formed for the purpose of settling disputes of this 
nature. The carpenters refused to accept the findings, and the metal 
workers undertook to compel its acceptance. Judge Westenhaver, 
in speaking to this point,said that their contentions were for ‘“im- 
possible rights.’ Neither Congress nor any State legislature can 
enact a law determining who should and who should not accept cer- 
tain kinds of work and render certain classes of service. The four- 
teenth and fifth amendments guarantee the right to employment as a 
part of the right of life, liberty, and property. What legislatures can 
not do “‘no group of labor organizations nor any extralegal national 
board of jurisdictional awards may do.’”’ Not only is the purpose of 
establishing a monopoly in a certain group of workmen for this lied of 
work an unlawful purpose, but the methods adopted to enforce this 
monopolistic award are likewise illegal. Valid, subsisting contracts 
were attacked by recourse to threats and intjmidations, and directing 
their actions toward third persons in such manner as to warrant classi- 
fication as secondary boycotts. For these and kindred reasons the 
injunction must be allowed—a conclusion which the court of appeals 
sustained. (O’Brien v. Fackenthal, 5 Fed. (2d) 389.) 





Constitutionality of Statute Modifying Exemption Rule 


HE constitution of the State of Washington, article 19, section 1, 
fe provides that ‘the legislature shall protect by law from forced 
sale a certain portion of the homestead and other property of all 
heads of families.” An act of 1907, subsequently amended, became 
section 564 of Remington’s Compiled Statutes; this declares that “no 
property shall be exempt from execution from clerks’, laborers’, or 
mechanics’ wages,’ with a proviso relating to an exemption of current 
wages for personal services rendered by any person having a family 
dependent upon him for support, this provision remaining in effect 
by the terms of section 564. 

The Supreme Court of Washington recently had before it a case, 
Verino v. Hickey (237 Pac. 5), involving the construction of the 
statute as in apparent contradiction of the section of the constitution 

uoted. The trial court had given judgment in favor of the plaintiff, 
erino, authorizing execution on certain property belonging to C. W. 
Hickey and his wife, such property being of the class declared exempt by 
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section 563, under the provisions of the constitution. On the uestion 

of constitutionality the supreme court found that the terms o Section 

564 were in conflict with the provision of the constitution and there. 

~ void, so that recovery can not be had as decreed by the court 
elow. 

The majority of the court also found section 564 to be in contra. 
vention of another provision of the constitution which forbids the 
enactment of any law granting privileges to any citizen or class of 
citizens which, upon the same terms, shall not equally belong to «|! 
citizens, This enactment, in selecting clerks, laborers, and mechan. 
ics for special favor was said to violate this provision, and for ¢| 
added reason would be void and of no effect. 
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Index Numbers of Building Construction and of Population in 130 
Identical Cities, 1914 to 1924 


N THE Monrary Lasor Review for July, 1925, were given index 
| numbers showing the changes in the aggregate value of all build- 
ing permits, index numbers showing the changes in cost of build- 
ing material and of building wage rates, and index numbers of all 
building done as computed hy the application of the ratio between 
wage rates and cost of building material, together with an index 
number of population changes for 130 identical cities in the United 
States combined, the figures extending over the period 1914 to 1924. 
The purpose of that article was to determine as nearly as possible 
whether or not a building shortage still exists. The conclusion 
reached was that, considering the 130 cities as a unit, the building 
shortage caused by the war has been entirely wiped out, as the figures 
showed an average annual population index of 111 (on the basis of 
1914 as 100) and an average annual building index of 115.5. In 
other words, while the population had increased 11 per cent, con- 
struction had increased 151% per cent. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that “‘construction,’”’ as uSed in that article and in the present 
one, means new construction of all kinds, no attempt being made to 
segregate dwellings from business buildings, or, in other words, resi- 
dential from nonresidential construction. 

The present article presents, for each of the 130 cities, index num- 
bers (based upon 1914 as 100) covering the two essential elements 
of the preceding article—building done and population. The last 
two columns of the table following present index figures computed on 
ageregates of the preceding 11 years, and are indicative of the present 
building status. Unfortunately,comparison of volume of building with 
growth of population can not be made for all of the cities, because the 
Census Bureau, for reasons which must be apparent to all, did not care 
to estimate the population of certain cities in which conditions were 
such that the ordinary rules for estimating population changes evi- 
dently did not apply. It will frequently happen, of course, that 
these cities are the very ones about which it would be most inter- 
esting to know. For instance, for Los Angeles the Census Bureau 
estimated the population up to and including 1923, for which year 
the population index was 155 and the building index 565. Thus, 
while in this article the building construction index for the average 
of the 11 years can be given, it can not be compared with that of 
population, because after 1923 the Census Bureau decided not to 
venture an estimate on population. Detroit, Mich., and Akron, 
Ohio, are other striking ae However, for the most part the 
pomentos figures are available. 

he index numbers for 1914 are 100 for each city. They are 
omitted from the table for lack of space, but enter into the average 
in the last column of the table. 
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Progress of State-Aided Housing in Scotland « 


some data showing what progress has been made toward 

meeting the housing needs of the people. The number of 
houses completed under the different forms of State aid during the 
year was 4,384, as compared with 6,618 in 1923 and 10,505 in 1922, 
The fall was really due to a diminution of building activity in 1923, 
when the Government placed a limit on the number of houses to be 
built under the terms of the act of 1919. “ During 1924, however, 
following upon the passing of the act of 1923, the number of houscs 
under construction has risen steadily, and as there were 9,808 actually 
in course of construction at the end of the year it is anticipated that 
the total number of houses completed during 1925 will be at least 
double the number completed during 1924.” 

As to the total production of houses under the different Govern- 
ment schemes from the passing of the act of 1919 up to the end of 
1924, the following data are given: 28,015 houses fad been com- 
pleted, 9,808 were under way, and proposals had been approved for 
the construction of 11,935 which had not yet been commenced. Thi 
total number, therefore, built, in process of building or in immediate 
contemplation was 49,758. This was wholly aeonene as it is 
estimated that at the end of 1919 there was a shortage of 131,000 
houses. The ordinary needs of the population of Scotland require 
some 10,000 new houses annually, so that the new building has not 
even kept up with current needs, and by the end of 1924 the shortage 
had epebelel 7 reached the number of 150,000 houses. | 

The act of 1924 provides (see Montruiy Lasor Review, October, 


T > report of the Seottish Board of Health for-1924 contains 


1924, pp. 165-166) for a 15-year building program. During this ~ 


period, according to the above estimate, the ordinary annual de- 
mands will require 150,000 new houses, which, added to the existing 
shortage, will make a total of 300,000 new houses needed, or 20,000 
per annum. The highest number of houses so far produced under 
the State-aided schemes was 10,505 in 1922, so that there is some 
doubt as to whether it will be possible to secure the output desired. 

The most serious difficulty in the way of increasing output seems 
to be the lack of skilled labor, especially of bricklayers and plasterers. 
To overcome this it has been proposed that a campaign for more 
apprentices shall be carried on, and that in giving out contracts the 
authorities shall make it a condition that the contractors shall 
undertake to employ a certain proportion of apprentices, the ratio 
suggested being not less ‘han one to each three skilled men. The 
i points out that ius will not improve the situation in Scot- 
and. 


Of apprentices on schemes that are being executed by local authorities there 
is no shortage recorded. From our records relating to schemes promoted by 
local authorities we find that during the year the average proportion of appren- 
tices to journeymen employed on State-assisted schemes undertaken by loca! 
authorities was 1 to 2.5. In the bricklaying and plastering trades, where tlc 
shortage of labor is most acute and responsible for generally retarding progress, 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen is even higher, being approximately one 
apprentice to every two journeymen. 
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Another proposition, which the “board of health considers more 
hopeful, is that local building committees shall be charged with the 
duty of seeing “that an adequate proportion of the labor resources 
of the industry in each district shall be definitely allocated to the 
work of housing.”’ In this connection it is pointed out that all 
classes of building labor are in demand by private enterprise, and 
that the supply of craftsmen employed on housing schemes is dispro- 
portionately small, but that so far the effort to divert labor from the 
private to the housing enterprises has not been successful. “If the 
proposition of the Building Industry Committee that an adequate 
proportion of the resources of the industry in each district is to be 
definitely allocated to the work of housing can be realized, this will 
contribute to an increase in house building for the working classes.’’ 
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Cooperative Bakeries in the United States 


HE August, 1925, issue of Cooperation (New York) contains an 
7 article on the cooperative habaeies of the United States, 
together with the first attempt at statistics on this subject 

that has come to the notice of the bureau. The following table, re- 
produced from the above source, shows the membership, share capi- 
tal, and yearly sales (in round numbers) of the 21 bakeries which 
constitute practically all of this type of society in the United States: 


MEMBERSHIP, SHARE CAPITAL, AND SALES OF COOPERATIVE BAKERIES 




















ak 
r Paid-in 
Society —s share Annual sales 
capital 

Hebrew Cooperative Bakery, Brockton, Mass_........----- 200 | $2, 000 $36, 000 
Hebrew Cooperative Bakery, Lawrence, Mass-_-....-------- 200 1, 000 28, 060 
Workingmen’s Cooperative Bakery, Lynn, Mass_-_.----.---- 300 5, 500 50, 000 
Labor League Cooperative Bakery, New Bedford, Mass----- 200 4, 700 25, 000 
Jewish Workers Cooperative Bakery, Springfield, Mass- - -_- 325 6, 000 103, 000 
Labor League Cooperative Bakery, Worcester, Mass---.--- 220 2, 770 65, 000 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass. !_......_---- 750 18, 600 48, 500 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass. !-.........--- 620 22, 400 35, 600 
Workers Cooperative Union, Lawrence, Mass-_-_...-....---- (*) 3, 200 48, 000 
Cooperative Bakeries of Brownsville and East New York--. 2, 000 10, 000 227, 000 
Purity Cooperative Society, Paterson, N.J_2.......-------- 2, 000 8, 000 220, 000 
Cooperative League of Newark, N. J_.............-.------- 1, 500 7, 000 140, 000 
Finnish Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.! 1, 800 44, 500 186, 600 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York City !-.....-- 1, 900 30, 000 (?) 
Purity Cooperative Bakery, Syracuse, N. Y.........------- 300 4, 000 50, 000 
Utica Cooperative Society, Utica, N. Y.!.._.......-...-.-.- 350 30, 060 3 122, 000 
Woodridge Farmers’ Cooperative Bakery, Woodridge, N. Y - 80 6, 500 40, 000 
Cleveland Cooperative Association, Cleveland, Ohio-_____--_- 1, 000 (?) 60, 000 
Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. Marie, 

RRP eee ARIE, i ac Ee lan IE, tt Me AN 700 34, 500 150, 000 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. !_____....--- (‘) 24, 000 60, 000 
Cooperative Consumers’ League, Los Angeles, Calif.......- 700 3, 500 50, 000 





1Society handles other kinds of business in addition to products of bakery. 
2 Not reported. 

3 Includes grocery sales. 

4 Membership is composed of 60 retail societies. 


Excerpts from the article follow: 


Each year the financial statement of any one of them [the Jewish bakeries], 
whether they have made money or lost money, shows that contributions have 
been made to some labor union in distress, some workers’ philanthropic society, 
some worthy cause that aroused the sympathy and interest of the leaders. 
They rarely pay any purchase rebates to members and often agree to dispense 
with interest on share capital. The individual’s claim upon the surplus of the 
society is always subordinated to the claim of the group or the community. Our 
American “divi-hunters”’ can learn a very valuable.lesson here. During the big 
textile strike of 1921 the six Jewish bakeries, several of them in bad financial condi- 
tion, together contributed 170,000 loaves of bread to the strikers’ kitchens in the 
textile towns of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, and con- 
tributed in large measure to the successful outcome of that fight. Yet these 
strikers were perfect strangers to the Jewish cooperators; in fact, they were of 
alien nationalities and races—Portuguese, Italian, Russian, French, Syrian, 
Polish, and Slav. 
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* * * The Finnish cooperators differ from their Jewish comrades in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) They diversify their business activities more rapidly; (2) 
they get a better share of the trade of Americans and other groups; (3) they turn 
most of their ‘‘profits’’ back into the business rather than to outside causes, 
and therefore expand more rapidly; (4) eg have not been as free from disas- 
‘trous political factionalism as the Jews. The two groups are alike in their 
willingness to relinquish the individual purchase dividend; in their devotion to 
the cooperative cause; in their readiness to support every effort to promote 
federation and cooperative unity among the societies. 

* * * Recently Consumers’ Cooperative Services, the large New York 
cafeteria society, has organized a bakery plant for the production of its own bread- 
stuffs, cakes, pastries, and before long may be selling these high quality goods 
directly to the bundle-carrying commuter. The Finnish bakery sends its prod- 
ucts in 10 trucks to Brooklyn, New York, the Bronx, and half a dozen New Jersey 
towns. The Purity Bakery at Paterson covers a territory almost as large. The 
Jewish group in Brownsville uses 10 trucks for strictly local distribution. 

The Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association in northern Michigan has an 
electric baking plant that can not be beaten anywhere in the country, and its 
sales easily outstrip those of all the private bakeries in the territory. Perhaps 
the seven stores belonging to the society are most largely responsible for the 
popularity of the bread, pies, and cakes. At Superior, Wis., the bakery turns 
out fresh bread for local consumption and also produces the Finnish hard-tack, 
which is boxed and sent to many parts of the country. 
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Creation of Cooperative Housing Society by Labor Unions 
(FP ieee of the labor is becoming actively interested in the —_ 


lem of the provision of housing accommodation, through the 

medium of cooperation, according to No. 188 of the All Amer- 
ican Cooperative Commission’s Weekly News‘Service. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the unions of fur workers, 
cloth hat and cap makers, pocketbook makers and leather goods 
workers (with a combined membership of 100,000) have formed the 
Labor Home Building Corporation and have obtained from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. a loan of $950,000 to be applied in the con- 
struction of a five-story apartment. The building is expected to cost 
approximately $1,500,000 (including the value of the land, $175,000), 
will accommodate 242 families, and will cover an entire city block 
in the Bronx district. It is planned to include in the project a 
‘spacious court garden,” recreation facilities, a gymnasium, and an 
auditorium for community meetings. 

Upon completion of the construction the building will be turned 
over to the Union Workers’ Building Association, of which each 
tenant will be a member, and which will manage the building and see 
to the upkeep. Monthly rents will average $14 per room, which 
charge will cover maintenance expenses and payments on interest 
and principal. 

Construction will begin late in August. 





Joint Buying Association of Minnesota Cooperative Societies * 


EPRESENTATIVES of 28 consumers’ cooperative societies of 
R Minnesota convened in Minneapolis early in July to form a 
joint purchasing organization for the hundred or more cooper- 

ative stores of the State. The new organization will be called the 
Minnesota Cooperators’ Syndicate. ? 


eueuee 


1 Data are from All American Cooperative Commission Weekly News Service of July 6, 1925 (No. 186), 
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Court Decision as to Minnesota Cooperative Marketing Act 
A CASE was recently before the Supreme Court of Minnesots 


on appeal from temporary injunctions granted to the Minne- 
sota Wheat Growers’ Cooperative Marketing Association. 
against A. D. Radke, the Commander Elevator Co., et al., by the 
District Court of Le Sueur County, restraiming them from purchasing 
from members of the cooperative association grain which the latter 
were under contract to deliver to the association. The validity of 
the entire State cooperative marketing act was attacked by the 
appellants, but inasmuch as the law had only recently been upheld 
‘“‘in every particular in so far as it related to and governs the édiiduct , 
of the members of the association, it was held that only those sections 
(26 and 27) were open to question which are “aimed at outsiders 
who maliciously attempt to induce members to break their contracts 
with cooperative marketing associations or spread false reports con- 
cerning them, and against those who purchase or aid in purchasing 
products under contract ef delivery to such associations.” 
Persons voluntarily taking membership in an association operating 
under the cooperative marketing act may be held to have accepted 
the terms of the statute, and are therefore not in a position te com- 
plain of it. “But no consent can be imputed to nonmembers. No 
contractual relation exists between them and the association or its 
members.” 
The fact was noted that malicious interference by a third party 
to imduce breach of contract is a tort for which redress may be had. 


(Cases cited.) 


But section 27 does not stop with those who maliciously interfere with exist- 
ing contracts between third parties. It makes it an actionable wrong for one 
who has used no effort, or held out no inducement for a member of a cooperative 
market association to break his contract with the association, except this, that he 
is ready at his usual place of business to buy or handle products that such member 
may voluntarily bring there for sale or disposal, the same as for an outsider. In 
other words, the section attempts to prevent all dealings between members 
of a cooperative marketing association and outsiders in respect to products 
contracted for by the association, no matter how free from legal malice or devoid 
of inducements the conduct of the outsiders may have been, provided they knew 
that the product was under contract. 

It seems clear to us that it is beyond the power of the legislature to make it a 
tort to purchase, in the ordinary course of a legitimate business, from the tric 
owner a wholesome staple commodity upon which there is no lienand which is not 
under any ban or regulation because of inherent qualities or use. Liberty of 
contract is assured by both State and Federal Constitutions. 


| The association contended that the marketing of agricultural 

products is ‘‘fraught with such public interest as to justify regula- 
tion.” Conceding this point, the court was nevertheless of thie 
opinion that section 27 went to such lengths as to be arbitrary 
restraint. 

We can discover no public interests so affected by the ordinary manner 0! 
marketing staple agricultural products that every one except associations forme: 
under this law must be forbidden to purchase or handle the same, if offered for 
sale.or disposition, in the usual course of trade, by members of cooperative market 
associations who have not been solicited so to do by the holding out of question- 
able inducements. 


Entertaining the view that section 27 clearly invades the freedom of contract 
guaranteed both by the State and the Federal Constitution, it can net stand. 
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And since the right of injunction, the damages, and attorney’s fees therein pro- 
vided must necessarily fall with it, there is no necessity to consider whether the 
remedies are so drastic as, on that account alone, to vitiate the section. 


The orders of the courts below were therefore reversed (204 XN. W. 
‘ 314). 


Sales of Certain European Cooperative Wholesale Societies in 1924 


HE 1924 sales of the cooperative wholesale societies of certain 
European countries, taken from the July, 1925, issue of The 
Producer (Manchester, England), are shown below. For 

purposes of comparison the sales for 1923 are also given. 
1923 1924 


Wholesale of Danish Consumers’ Socie- 


ee oo «5 Ot tite’ _..kroner !__ 146, 958, 840 170, 000, 000 
Austrian Cooperative Wholesale Society rd 


dni thod ...--.-----kronen?__ 466, 564,209, 700 618, 259, 740, 000 
Dutch Cooperativ e Wholesale Society 





(‘“‘Handelskamer’’)_____._-_ __florins 8 11, 556, 649 11, 304, 306 
6 alain Cooperative Wholesale So- 
| SRS eae: aap kroner 4__ 17, 600, 000 22, 900, 000 
Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Finland ° 


T THE end of 1924 there were in affiliation with the Finnish 
A [Neutral] Cooperative Wholesale Society (S. O. K.) 461 
societies, as against 464 at the close of the previous year. 
| ‘The statement below shows details of operation for the wholesale 
and the affiliated societies: 


1923 i924 
Affiliated societies: 
EF nF ery apes on a LR 464 461 
Number of stores operated _------..---- 1, 680 1,713 
Marks # Marks 6 
Pee. - Eee d 1G Sees 1, 083, 538,172 1, 209, 909, 108 
Wholesale society: 

: ES SEE STR ERE OSORIO ONES Fe 734, 100 746, 900 
I Sah crt ee RE, Karlen Seen ernte’ 516, 408, 205 630, 320, 183 
Value of goods produc “RR ASL i 42, 473, 960 46, 321, 544 
Surplus saving for year_--._._---_----- (?) 9, 523, 414 
NOAA ELAR LOTTA TAR (7) 8 29, 200, 001 





1 Scandinavian krone at par=26.8 cents;:exchange rate varies. 

? Austrian krone fluctuates around 70,000 kronen to the dollar. 

* Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. 

4 Joint purchasing association of wholesale societies of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

5 Data are from International Cooperative Bulletin (London), July, 1925, pp. 210-212; 222, 228, 
® Finnish mark, at par=19,3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

7 Not reported. 

§ Approximate 
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Certain information as to the wholesale (O. T. K.) of the Centra] 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (K. K.) and of the 
societies in membership with the union is given below: 

Affiliated societies: 1923 1924 
Number 113 110 
Membership 172, 538 185, 338 
Number of employees (°) 5, 649 

Marks 

844, 405, 091 966, 884 018 

Goods purchased from wholesale (* 548, 537, 764 
Value of goods produced 150, 163, 832 
Be ln EAL Re AO ren ce ld ge: a AE i 17, 822, 769 
Dividends on purchases_-__-_-.-.-------- 7, 286, 209 
Members’ savings deposits ; 826, 756 
Share capital (' 3, 890, 042 
Reserves “ 33, 762, 328 

Wholesale society: 

, 550, 392, 605 
ee NS Sikh oid ks nial Ligaen & 2 anki ea oon 7, 237, 685 
Paid-in share capital 1, 744, 687 
Reserves 27, 000, 000 


Russia 2° 


HE thirty-ninth congress of the cooperative societies affiliated with 
the All-Russian Union of Consumers’ Societies, Centrosoyus, was 

held at Moscow, March 16 to 21, 1925, and was attended by 600 dele- 
gates. At this congress it was brought out that from October 1, 1923, 
to October 1, 1924, the number of consumers’ societies increased from 
16,188 to 20,920, while the number of members in towns alone in- 
creased from 2,500,000 to 4,500,000, and the rate of increase in the 


country districts was said to be even greater. ‘The business done by 
the Centrosoyus increased from 154,000,000 rubles 44 in 1922-23 to 
194,000,000 rubles in 1923-24, while its capital increased to 30,360,000 
rubles. 


Sweden 


HE Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs has just issued a report ? on 

the cooperative movement in that country during the period 1920 

to 1922, from which the following figures are taken. Although the 

data are comparatively old, they are of value not only in that the in- 

formation is in greater detail than that given in most reports of the 

cooperative movement from that country, but also that they cover all 
the branches of the movement. 





® Not reported. 

10 Data are from International Cooperative Bulletin, London, July, 1925. 

11 Ruble (gold) at par = 51.46 cents; exchange rate varies. 

12 Sweden. Socialstryrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, dren 1920-1922. Stockholm, 1925. 
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On December 31, 1922, the number of societies of each type was as 
follows: 


NUMBER OF SWEDISH COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES ON DECEMBER 31, 1922, BY TYPE 
° OF SOCIETY 






























































Number } Number 
Type of society Type of society 
1922 1923 1 1922 | 19231 
ee mad 
Consumers’ societies: Productive societies—C ontinued. | 
GR Ri ain on nding bengcs inns 1, 594 | 1, 573 | Agricultural—Continued. 
Restaurants and cafés---_-.---- 80 82 | | a a ee: 262 276 
ESS GR gee peat ee 1,083 | 1,142 Sg ew ncwce 88 84 
Other construction --........--- 2,461 | 2, 549 Agricultural banks- -------- 164 160 
i cs 1,334} 1,419 | Central organizations__-____- 37 37 
Central organizations__--__------ 23 22 | ey custanSeeuedakin ce 205 210 
OUMEE Ses se kiedsdi i csin od 687 751 | 
_ RRs Miler See h, 3,427 | 3,440 
ee fh iid. 7,262 | 7,538 | 
Productive societies: Workers’ productive_____--_- 148 152 
Agricultural— oan, eee ee 26 25 
Purchase ofraw materials__-| 1,586 | 1, 560 Printing shope.............- 68 72 
Purchase of machinery - - - - - 224 245 te a oe ee MER Ee ey 85 86 
SE TE «dc baie leliuken batkinaniduas 91 89 | 
RCE ge 654 657 | BETS Oe eee: 327 335 
Eee as 40 39 | 
Egg marketing -...........- | 76 83 Gronma tetel..............2 jis 016 | 11, 303 
| 





1 Data are from Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, Sociala Meddelanden, No. 7, 1925, p. 533. 
The membership of the various types of societies in 1922 is shown 


below: 
Membership Number 





Consumers’ (etore) societies... . ...-...-2----.-: 880 253, 451 
Consumers’ productive societies__........-------- 8 4, 410 
IONS 5, Ca anata whalignuaeotawrswes 4 343 
Workers’ productive societies_...........---..---- 2 984 

Went fen te st Uke seb. Tew Jovian 894 259, 188 
I a ach Oe ah ee es 3 211, 882 


In the table below are shown, for certain years during the period 
1908 to 1922, for the consumers’ societies, the number and member- 
ship of those affiliated with the Swedish Cooperative Union and 
Wholesale (Kooperativa Férbundet) and of the independent societies: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF SWEDISH CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES, 1908 TO 1924 
































| | 
Societies affiliated with oti r 
cooperative union Independent societies Total 
Year 

Number ! Membership | Number | Membership | Number | Membership 
Pisani adadérvenparte= 360 63, 775 126 12, 628 486 76, 403 
DE natditdvakuekibbscoreven 370 67, 928 166 17, 430 536 85, 358 
EE rey ee Sara 532 97, 716 99 14, 978 631 112, 694 
ica nua ccatqemebiied 745 163, 222 83 19, 817 828 183, 039 
i mesma 888 228, 465 101 22, 862 989 251, 327 
ME ibwiheatcscoscesusone’ 917 243, 073 90 20, 896 1, 007 263, 969 
ehh itn a penarinnine 880 246, 853 106 22, 920 986 269, 773 
pS eS eee 878 253, 451 77 18, 498 955 271, 949 
ES ee 886 ff a: eS. SS aD Ae eee 
PP ctnkdtenaddsrtebawe 876 SEE Leghtndndon chsannctancsnuen | sb aoa neh waeiaieaediees 











1Data are from Kooperativa Férbundet, Férvaltningsradets styrelsens och revisornernas beriittelser, 
1924, Stockholm, 1925. 58 pp. 
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In 1922 the membership of 913 consumers’ societies reporting y 
distributed, according to occupation, as follows: 


ras 


Number Per cent 

Emmerees Wrens... .... cab Rh aGacbee cs <<< 78, 527 31. 
Agricultural workers 13, 130 
wreumeen 6 Geamen temmes...-..<. 6-5... he 12, 956 
Other workers______-_-_- 47, 310 
Salaried employees of lower grades 21, 074 
vee y MOGNUNUMS. ... ...-<.. Lisswdn + <on->- 6, 385 
TE EAA PTET, TAPAS 5S 43, 247 
Proprietors of workshops 491 
oe Ran a ee Ce ae 2, 106 

, 245 


253, 471 100. 0 


The table following shows the value of goods produced, number of 
persons employed, and amount paid in wages by each type of pro- 
ducing society. The manufactures of the central union (K. F. 
amounting to 6,473,000 kronor, are not included in this table. 


VALUE OF PRODUCT, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND AMOUNT PAID IN WAGES, BY 
TYPE OF SOCIETY 


[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies} 





Number 
of em- 
| pleyees 


| ie | 
Number | \ 

Type of society of 

societies | 


“alue of 
product 














Productive departments of consumers’ societies: | Kronor 
7, 116, 443 
95, 863 
80, G10 
71, 787 | 
14, 681 | 

3, 900 


mm noc Se 


a ee age can Ia 3 Bae le ln Bie Bla 
En ee ee: any ere ee eee en? SE. 





RSS RE. COL tee ar 
Agricultural 
i Ee ame ee RE a Sn EP Eee ae 





2 | 12, 904, 747 | 








Consumers’ productive societies: 
ETAT ST ee Se ee ae. a 5 | 4, 537, 640 | 
Slaughterhouses 3 | 286, 341 | 

L | 1,297,044 | 








20 | 





, 
Workers’ productive societies: 
Carpentry work and furniture manufacture. -.........._-- : 300, 679 | 
Breweries and beverages 49, 178 
Tailoring establishments 256, 820 
Building soeieties— 
Building-material societies. __._...............-.----- 30, 540 
Stone-cutting and masonry societies 33, 132 
Painting societies ___-_._._-- ste oe it een lees ENTE 18, 373 
Wooden-shoe factories 35, 762 
Shoe-repair shops 22, 454 
RT eter eee AA PONT ae pe 2, 196 


ane leant ane er cc gmpay —emnves Mipcom nes oe et ee 











Grand total 


1 1 society not reporting on this point. 2 Not reported, 
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Corresponding but summary data taken from Sociala Meddel- 
anden, No. 7, 1925, show that the value of manufactures of the prin- 
cipal types of societies for the following year, 1923, was as follows: 


Kronor+4 
Coemeenwe-Symeom (0h Ft 10, 930, 000 
Productive departments of consumers’ societies_....__ 13, 548, 000 
Consumers’ productive societies__........_._...__-. 5, 420, 000 
Workers’ productive.societies_..............-._- ~~. 1, 922, 000 


31, 820, 000 
The Kooperativa Férbundet has just issued a report™ which sup- 
plements the above figures in so far as they relate to the consumers’ 
societies affiliated with the union. The table below, taken from this 
report, Shows the development of the union since 1904: 


DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION, 1904 TO 1924 


[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 














Amount 
returned in 
dividends 
on pur- 
chases 


Share 
capital 





Kronor | Kronor Kronor | Kronor Kronor 
276, 000 abs Spaniel 4, 000 3, 000 
4, 513, 000 7 90, 000 83, 000 35, 000 
16, 498, 000 401,000 | 310, 000 76, 000 
69, 520, 600 1, 454, 000 437, 000 309, 000 
62, 372, 000 1, 579, 000 494, 000 254, 000 
68, 824, 000 910, 000 289, 000 
72, 288, 000 7, ¢ 1, 002, 000 391, 000 
83, 774, 000 | 3, 937, 000 7 1, 370, 000 476, 000 




















Similar data for the societies affiliated with the union are shown in 
the table whieh follows: 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WITH SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION, 
1908 TO 1924 


{Krena at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 








| rr 
Num- | 

ber of ; \ 
Surplus 


socie- Sales Share capital | Reservefund, Other funds | 


ties re- 


; | 
porting 





Kroner 4 < ‘ Kronor 

22, 022, 200 § 875, 600 

22, 865, 300 890, 100 

54, 608, 600 5 f 2, 149, 600 
255, 443, 400 . ; 7, 393, 600 
227, 746, 000 7 6, 554, 300 
200, 609, 100 f : 6, 959, 600 
208, 528, 900 A , 106 ) 8, 8, 587, 300 
868 | 234, 052, 100 19, 560, 100 9, 217, 200 5, 10, 276, 300 























During 1924 the societies’ purchases from the wholesale amounted 
to 81,594,428 kronor. 





1) Krona at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. : ; 
14 Kooperativa Férbundet. Férvaltningsr{dets styrelsens och revisornernas beriitteiser, 1924, Stock- 
holm, 1925. 88 pp., folders, charts. 
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Switzerland 


PROVISIONAL figures as to the 1924 operations of the societies 

affiliated with the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies’ are given in the July 9, 1925, issue of La Coopération 
(Basel), some of which are shown below: 


1923 1924 
Number of affiliated societies____.........-..-------- 516 519 
Number of societies reporting. ...........-.-------.-.- 494 49] 
os os a ieriew a wld waloeen 357, 208 352, 399 
Number of nonmembers receiving purchase dividends__ 37, 375 37, 471 
Ppaer Ge Ganneeene. . ob sso oS Lecke ce rw acbcueleke 7, 369 7, 391 
Francs \6 Francs \ 
in a cases asin cients ae Uidtnlnn anette 264, 310,086 272, 785, 915 
Amount of met envi. 6. os oe Sb bee tk 13, 558,449 15, 289, 507 
Amount returned in purchase dividends__-___._..-- 11, 546,435 12, 651, 016 
mee Meee. Le ht eee eiGe 10, 062, 030 9, 941, 902 
RRS IRR LRH reir ie RNS ES ne Se 20,192,172 21, 248, 434 
DE WE. So cee oc icaduceecectasnacse 52,166,785 52, 177, 617 


The sales of the Union of Swiss Concordia Societies and of its 
member societies for the period 1918-19 to 1922-23 are given in the 
July, 1925, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin (pp. 205, 
206), as follows: 

SALES OF UNION OF SWISS CONCORDIA SOCIETIES AND OF MEMBERS, 1918-19 10 
1922-23 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies.] 

















| 
Affiliated societies 
| Year Sales of 
union 
Number | Sales 

Francs Francs 
ae _.| 16, 179, 000 52 7; 784, 000 
$2. es | 7, 466, 000 73 9, 475, 000 

See Soe 8, 793, 000 79 13, 028, 500 

FI 88 11, 503, 000 

Pid ccinaevsesus | 6, 881, 500 89 10, 527, 000 











1 Approximate. 


United Kingdom "7 


‘THE fifty-seventh annual congress of the cooperative societies of 

the United Kingdom affiliated with the Cooperative Union 
was held at Southport June 1 to 3, 1925. The congress was attended 
by 1,709 delegates representing 550 societies. Representatives 
were also present from various noncooperative bodies in the United 
Kingdom, from the International Cooperative Alliance, and the 
League of Nations; 28 fraternal delegates were also in attendance, 
representing the cooperative movement of Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, and Ukrania. 





15 Data as to the 1924 operations of the union were given in the June, 1925, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW, pp. 172, 173. 


16 Frdne at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

17 Data are from Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), June, 1925, p. 194; International Cooperative 
Bulletin (London), July, 1925, pp. 197-202; Copartnership (London), July, 1925, pp. 82, 83; and The 
Wheatsheaf (Manchester), July, 1925 .pp. 105, 106. 
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The address of the seg of the congress, Mr. W. E. Dudley 
(one of the directors of the Cooperative Wholesale Society), stressed 
ihe question of international trade. He urged also the need for 
encouraging the inventive genius of cooperative employees, and sug- 
gested that societies might show such encouragement by giving extra 
remuneration for ingenuity and originality. In the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Mercer the cooperative movement would gain enormously by 
this for ‘‘without doubt, under the existing system of rule by com- 
mittee much ability is allowed to run to waste in cooperative socie- 
ties, Which can not hope to secure maximum efficiency unless they 
call forth and reward every bit of talent now hidden in the brain of 
their staff.” 
Report of the Central Board 


One of the subjects dealt with by the report of the central board 
of the Cooperative Union was the problem of overlapping and com- 


| petition between cooperative societies in the same area. In order 


to enable the Cooperative Union to deal with the situation in two 
districts where overlapping is very pronounced, the congress passed 
an amendment to the union rules providing that societies may be 
expelled for failure to abide by the rules and to accept the decision 
of the central board when confirmed by the congress. <A ‘‘more 
drastic course of action” was threatened if the societies in question 
fail to take action to prevent competition between themselves. 

Relations of cooperative societies with their employees received 
the extended attention of the delegates, divergent points of view 
being held on some matters. The congress decided, by a large ma- 
jority, that advisory councils were preferable to any forms of em- 
ployee representation, and a resolution was adopted requesting each 
member society to consider the advisability of establishing such 
councils, with representation of both employees and management 
as soon as possible. Two other resolutions on the same general 
subject were adopted, one ef which advocated the further develop- 
ment of welfare work for employees, while the other, noting that 
some 60 societies have already established superannuation funds 
for their employees, urged that other societies follow their example. 
‘These resolutions, like that dealing with joint advisory councils, 
are very significant. They reveal the trend of thought in the 
cooperative movement and make it plain that old ideals and prin- 
ciples are powerful yet, even if they are sometimes hidden behind 
sectional interests and the pressing business of the day.” 

The labor committee had submitted an elaborate scheme for 
settling disputes between societies and trade unions, which would 
take the place of the existing joint committee of trade-unionists and 
cooperators. The committee later decided, however, to ask the 
congress merely to affirm the old cooperative doctrine that all dis- 
putes be settled by conciliation and arbitration and to authorize the 
committee to take. all possible steps to this end, which was done by 
unanimous vote. 

Other resolutions on the questions brought up by the report of the 
central board demanded representation of the organized consumers 
on any Government body appointed to deal with food supplies and 
prices and instructed the national committee of the cooperative 
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party ‘‘to negotiate a definite arrangement regarding constituencies 
etc., which would be binding both nationally and locally on the 
Cooperative and Labor Parties.”’ 


Unemployment 


The congress passed the following resolution on the subject of 
unemployment: 


This congress is of the opinion that the continuance of abnormal unemploy- 
ment in this country, involving from one to two million persons and their depend- 
ents for the fifth year in succession, constitutes a serious menace to the industria) 
efficiency and well-being of the State, and that it calls for exceptional treatment 
if it is not to be permanent in its character and effect. It considers that the 
fundamental cause of unemployment is the failure of the existing ecomonic sys. 
tem based on private enterprise, which antagonizes the functions and interest. 
of capital and labor, leads to waste, overproduction, underconsumption, and th 
exploitation of the consumer. The cooperative movement places on recor: 
its view that unemployment can only be permanently eradicated by the sjib- 
stitution of cooperative methods of production for use in place of private enter- 
prise; but considers that the volume of unemployment could be lessened }) 
vigorous home development policy by the Government in the direction of 

(1) A national! scheme for the development of electric power. 

(2) The modernization of the transport system—national and local. 

(3) An intensive development of agriculture and afforestation. 

(4) The raising of the school age to 15 years, with maintenance after 14 years, 
and the payment of adequate old-age pensions at an earlier age than 70. 

(5) A genuine peace policy making for disarmament and the restoration o! 
normal trading relations with all nations. 


a 


Toad Lane Memorial 


Final action was taken on a resolution that has been before the 
congresses for the past 11 years. The shop in Toad Lane in which 
the cooperative movement was born, with the formation of a tiny 
cooperative society by 28 weavers of Rochdale, has been purchased 
by the Cooperative Union and will be maintained as a permanent 
memorial to the founders of the movement. 


Next Congress 
The 1927 congress will be held at Belfast, 
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PROFIT SHARING 





Copartnership and Profit-Sharing Plans in Great Britain in 1924 


N THE Montuiy Lazor Review for November, 1924 (p. 241), a 
| summary was given of a report on profit-sharing and copartner- 
ship schemes in Great Britain and northern Ireland, dealing with 
the situation as it existed at the close of 1923. The Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London) in the June, 1925, issue gives figures relat- 
ing to the situation at the close of 1924. These figures, it is explained, 
deal only with definitely organized plans Seder which employees 
articipate in profits on some prearranged basis; schemes consisting 
in the giving of bonuses or gratuities at the discretion of the em- 
ployer without any specified basis and schemes providing for bonuses 
which deperfd on output, sales, ete., and not on profits, are therefore 
excluded from these statistics.’ 

At the close of 1924 the number of firms in Great Britain and 
northern Ireland reporting such schemes was 225, and of these 6 
had two separate schemes each. In addition there were 5 other 
schemes as to which no reports had been received, but which were 
considered to be still in existence, making a total of 230 firms and 
236 schemes. The 225 firms reporting had a total of about 340,000 
workpeople, of whom about 172,000 were eligible for participation 
in the seheines. Very often participation was limited to those 
depositing savings with the firm, or purchasing shares in the busi- 
ness. Very commonly other qualifications were required, such as a 
specified period of employment with the firm. The schemes were 
widely distributed among the different kinds of industry. 

Of the 225 firms, 37 (emploving over 40,000 workpeople) were gas, water, or 
electricity supply undertakings ; 32 (employing 57,000 workpeople) were in the en- 
gineering, shipbuilding, or other metal trades; 33 (employing 32,000 workpeople) 
were merchants, warehousemen, or retail traders; 24 (employing 43,000 work- 
people) were textile manufacturing firms; 22 (employing 387,000 workpeople) 
were food or drink manufacturing firms; 18 (employing 6,000 workpeople) were 
engaged in paper manufacture, or in printing, bookbinding, etc.; and 13 (em- 
ploying 43,000 workpeople) were in the chemical, soap, oil, etce., trades. The 
remaining firms were distributed among a number of different trades. 


Attention is called to the fact that in general the number of schemes 
is small in comparison with the number of firms engaged in the 
industry. In many of the groups of industries, also, less than one- 
half of the schemes started are still in operation. The gas industry 
is an exception to this. Here a large proportion of the “principal 
company-owned undertakings have introduced sehemes, compara- 
tively few of which have been terminated.’’ The schemes differ, 
naturally, in regard to the method of profit sharing and the pro- 
portion of profits which goes to the employees. 

In the simplest and most numerous type of profit-sharing scheme the employ-. 
ees’ bonus consists of a specified proportion of the profits, or is a sum which 
automatically rises and falls with the rate of dividend paid on capital. The 


type of scheme which’ has been largely adopted by gas companies provides for 
& bonus on the employees’ wages varying inversely with the price charged for 
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gas. With some gas companies the rate of bonus depends directly upon the 
rate of dividend paid on the company’s capital; such dividends, however, are 
usually regulated either absolutely or to a considerable extent by the price 
charged for gas. A type of scheme which has become prominent in recent years 
consists in the admission of employees to a share in the profits by the issue of 
employees’ shares, either free, or on specially favorable terms as to price op 
dividend; 37 such schemes are at present known to be in operation. ‘Twenty 
further schemes are based on arrangements for the payment of interest, at 
rate varying with the profits, on money deposited with the firm by its employees, 

The majority of schemes provide for the payment of employees’ bonuses jn 
cash, or in credits to savings or deposit accounts from which amounts may 
readily be withdrawn. In 16 cases (including six gas companies) the whole 
bonus is retained-for investment in the capital of the undertaking, or the bonus 
itself is paid in the form of shares. In other cases the bonus is partly invested 
in this way; gas companies account for no fewer than 30 out of 37 such cases, 
In nine schemes the bonus is wholly set aside for provident purposes, super- 
annuation, etc. 


From 174 schemes, with a total of 257,418 workpeople, information 
was received as to the bonuses paid or credited to employees. ‘The 
number of employees participating in the schemes was 149,506, and 
the percentage addition made to their earnings by the bonus varied 
from nothing in the case of 47 schemes to 20 per cent or over in the 
case of 9. It is explained that in the case of the 47 schemes profits 
were insufficient to permit any bonus. The total amount paid or 
credited as bonuses in these schemes in 1924 was £1,220,003. The 
smallest percentage addition to earnings made by the bonus was 
found in the group of engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal 
trades, where it averaged only 1.4 per cent; in agriculture (where 
only 205 employees were concerned) it averaged 1.7 per cent; and from 
this ranged upward to 9.8 per cent in the group of merchants, ware- 
housemen, and retail traders. The average amount of bonus per 
capita paid or credited in 1924 was £8 3s. 2d., as compared with 
£7 7s. 1d. in 175 schemes in 1923. 

Six new schemes were organized during the year and six were 
discontinued. The causes for discontinuance were lack of financial 
success and sale of part of business in one case; transfer of business 
in two cases; abandoned in favor of higher wages, by agreement 
with employees, in one case; depression in trade, resulting in with- 
drawal of deposits by employees, in one case; and in one case expira- 
tion of the stated period through which the scheme was to operate. 
A comparison with previous years shows the following facts: 

For a period of about two years immediately following the war—a period of 
great industrial activity—there was a marked advance in the profit-sharing 
movement; but this advance received a severe check in the succeeding period of 
industrial depression. Thus in 1919 the number of schemes known to have been 
introduced was 51 and in 1920 a further 50 schemes were started; only 13 schemes 
however, were brought to the notice of the department as coming into existence 
in 1921, while in 1922, 1923, and 1924 the numbers so reported were, respectively, 


only 7, 8, and 6. Nine schemes were discontinued in 1919, 13 in 1920, 10 in 
1921, 6 in 1922, 10 in 1923, and 6 in 1924. 






















REHABILITATION 





Rehabilitation Work of United States Veterans’ Bureau 


RIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES, Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, reports on the work of his office in the July, 
1925, issue of American Industries, from which the following 

data are taken: 

Of the 700,000 United States citizens who claimed that wounds or 
sickness incurred in the World War had incapacitated them from 
following the line of work upon which they were engaged prior to 
the war, 300,000 were declared eligible for training under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation acts of Congress. 

The chief purposes of such laws are set forth as follows: 

(1) To discharge in the most helpful way possible its sense of obligation to its 
defenders; (2) to give to these individual men its assistance toward enabling 
them to stand on their own feet and fight life’s economic battle successfully; and 
(3) to give to the country as a whole the economic benefit of having these men 
become active, productive factors in our Nation’s upbuilding. 

Since 1918, 177,823 men have been enrolled for training and edu- 
cation. These men were from all parts of the United States and have 
followed the rehabilitation courses in their own States. Veterans 
have been registered for regular educational courses in practically 
every college and university in the United States. There has also 
been a heavy enrollment of them in the various schools of the country. 
Thousands of others have learned skilled trades in workshops and 
factories. For some years a few schools for disabled men were main- 
tained by the Government itself, but only a small proportion of the 
total number of men requiring training could be neevided for in such 
institutions. 

During their period of training the men are accorded from $80 to 
$165 per month for maintenance and support, the amount varying 
according to the family responsibilities of the trainee. 

These men have been trained in over 500 separate and distinct 
occupations, each of the following having been taken up by over a 
thousand men: Accountancy, bookkeeping, agriculture, engineering, 
dentistry, electricity, jewelry, legal profession, machine work, salesman- 
ship, and tailoring. More than 95,000 men have at present completed 
their training courses, have been pronounced rehabilitated, and have 
been restored to the working world. Most of these veterans have 
had this.special training from two to four years, the aim of the Gov- 
ernment being to make them efficient workers, and it is on this 
ground that the Government has asked employers to consider the 
placement of these men. 

The following extracts from reports from branch offices of the 
bureau are of interest: 

An analysis of 70 cases by the Atlanta office shows that the average 
age of the trainees was 28.6 years; the average training time, 31.8 
months; the average education, 8.4 grade; total cost for training and 
maintenance, $216,730.10. 
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The Cincinnati office declares that ‘‘ the work of rehabilitation has 
been so large in its scope, and has brought about so many thousand 
cases of successful rehabilitation that one is at a loss to turn to indi- 
vidual cases to establish proof of its work. Hundreds of cases could 
be selected in our district which would show successful rehabilitation.” 

The San Francisco branch office makes the following general 
statement on rehabilitation: “The rehabilitation program o the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has caused thousands of men to work and live for a 
definite goal for the first time. It has forced schools to think of the 
vocational value or the employability of their institutional training; 
it has raised the tone of their training and the adequacy of the equip- 
ment in many institutions; 1t has caused careful trade analysis to he 
made in the most standard occupations with a view toward shortening 
the learning period; it has afforded a mental-test laboratory which 
showed the close correlation of test and accomplishment in those lines 
needing a keen mind; it has stabilized and vocationalized thousands 
of men with the consequent economical value that this has for the 
whole country.”’ 

The director of the bureau states in his article that 25,000 veterans 
are still m training, 15,000 of them for the manufacturing industry. 
These men will be looking for jobs from now up to June 30. 1925, 
which date has been fixed by Congress for the closing up of tic reha- 
bilitation activities of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Work in Minnesota 
ye Federal Board for Vocational Education has recently issued 


a report on the rehabilitation work in Minnesota, pointing out 

that this is one of the six States which established such work for 
civilians before the passage of the Federal law, and that it is the only 
one of the six which placed the administration of its program in the 
hands of the State department of education. 

The work began in 1919, and at the end of the fifth year, June 30, 
1924, a total of 210 physically handicapped persons were considered 
as closed cases because they had been satisfactorily restored to earning 
power. Active cases at the end of the year numbéred 420, and of 
these 260 were either in training or awaiting readjustment following 
training. Comparing the economic results of the work with its cost, 
the earnings of the closed cases for one year are taken as a basis of 
comparison, although it is suggested that this period is toe short to 
be really fair. 

An entirely fair period would be the actual expectancy of life of the group. 
But if only one year is taken so as not to discount the future at all, it will be found 
that the earnings of the 210 counted as completely rehabilitated in the past fiscal 
year amounted to $215,000. The total amount spent in the work by the State 
and the Nation in that year was somewhat under $50,000; hence it may fairly 
be said that in one year the work was responsible for creating wealth valued at 
more than four times the public outlay upon it. Other years may exceed this 
year’s accomplishments, but if they should not it will not be possible to say 
that the work is not justifying itself. 

Students of industrial accidents have sometimes claimed that 
injuries of the foot or leg involve a greater economic loss than those of 
the hand or arm, but the Minnesota experience does not bear this out. 
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Hand and arm disabilities are among the difficult problems. Two principles 
have been kept in mind hy the division in dealing with them. The first is that 
whenever the disabled person is young and has sufficient mentality the best 
probable plan is to direct him into a mental occupation such as commercial work, 
salesmanship, or the like. The seeond prineiple is that if the disabled person 
is past the age when a radical change of habits isfeasible or has too strong a 
mechanical bent to warrant a change, some choice must be made from the very 
limited number of manual and mechanical lines which are open to a one-handed 
person. 


Among such occupations are listed jobs as elevator operator, watch- 
man, flagman, some machine operations, drafting, and painting of 
various kinds. Automobile painting is especially recommended for 
such cases, as practically everything about it can be done as well by 
a one-handed man as by a normal person, there are numerous oppor- 
tunities for employment, and it may easily lead on to other kinds of 
painting or to the establishment of an independent shop. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Trade-Union Movement of Argentina 


HE April-June, 1925, issue of the International Trade Union 
Review contains (pp. 121-123) an article on the trade-union 
movement of Argentina by José Palmeiro. The writer notes 

that there are at present about 100,000 organized workers in the 
following federations: The Brotherhood of Railwaymen, 60,000; the 
Argentine Federation of Trade Unions (Unién Sindical Argentina), 
20,000, and in various federations 20,000. He, however, describes 
the three outstanding groups in the trade-union movement as (1) 
the Syndicalist-Anarchists, (2) the Communists, and (3) the Social- 
ists and discusses the effect of each group upon the development of 
unionism. Such an approach to the subject is very disappointing, 
since these are purely political terms having nothing to do with 
trade-unionism. What the reader interested in trade-union matters 
would like to know is how many carpenters’ unions there are, how 
many bricklayers’ unions, and just what the jurisdiction of these 
unions is, or, in other words, whether the workers are organized 
along strictly craft lines or along industrial lines. Do the workers in 
the building trades have unions for the various crafts—1i. e., carpen- 
ters, plasterers, bricklayers, painters, etc.—or are they all organized 
into one building-trades union? The reader would like similar data 
for the other industries. He wants to know how many local unions 
there are, their general character, whether any are federated on the 
trade-union and not on a political basis, the wage rates which the 
various unions are seeking to establish, hours of ‘labor per day and 
week, which industries operate on the day-wage system and which 
on the piece-rate system, and their earnings per hour under the 
piece-rate system. Ifthe workers have trade agreements with their 
employers, reproductions of some of these would be of interest. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is anxious to get into touch with 
some one in Argentina who is familiar with the trade-union movement 
there in the ordinary accepted meaning of the term ‘ trade-union.” 
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3 Organization of Bombay Textile Workers 


HE All-India Trade Union Bulletin in its issue for April, 1925, 
reports that since the beginning of the year vigorous efforts 
have been made to organize the textile workers of Bombay. 

The present depression in the textile industry, with its threat of 
reduced wages, was felt to provide a good opportunity for presentin 
the advantages to be derived from unity and organized action. 
special organizer was engaged and an active campaign carried forward. 
As a result of these efforts two unions have recently been started in Bombay— 
the one called the ‘‘Bombay Textile Workers’ Union” and the other known as 
the “‘Madanpura Mill Workers’ Union.” The first union contains millworkers 
from the Parel side, and the second chiefly consists of Mohammedan workers 
residing at Madanpura. The membership of these unions is at present over 


100 and 150, respectively, and it promises to increase very rapidly. * * * 
Both the unions have been affiliated to the All-India Trade-Union Congress. 
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Settlement of Nova Scotia Coal Strike ! 


HE strike of the Nova Scotia coal miners which was declared 
T on March 6, 1925 (see Montuty Lasor Review, July, 1925, 
pp. 191-194), came to an end August 7, 1925, when a contract 
based on a compromise agreement was concluded between the 
British Empire Steel Co. and the striking miners. The terms under 
which the strike was settled were proposed by the provincial govern- 
ment and accepted by the miners by a majority vote of 1,133, the 
total vote polled being 6,693, many miners not voting. The company 
also eed to accept the proposed terms. 

Under the agreement the wages paid are to be those of 1922, a 
reduction of from 6 to 8 per cent from the 1924 rates. Working con- 
ditions are to be those of 1924. One-fifth of the coal royalties is to be 
rebated by the Government and the question of the check off of 
union dues is to be submitted to a referendum to be held by the 
Government. The contract is for six months, pending a thorough 
investigation of the industry. 

The miners, who were out five months, have returned to work, and 
the troops which had been sent to the district following disturbances 
in the strike area have been withdrawn. 


The Crisis in the English Coal-Mining Industry * 


R the fourth time in six years the British coal industry found 

itself, in July, facing the prospect of a disastrous struggle 

between employers and employees, and a break was averted 
only by the promise of Government aid to the employers to enable 
them to continue paying the current wages, coupled with a Govern- 
ment inquiry into methods and efficiency of management. 


Causes of Dispute 


THE immediate cause of the difficulty was a matter of wages and 

hours, but the underlying cause was the economic condition of 
the industry. The mines were operating under an agreement made in 
1924, which was to run till June 30, 1925, after which time it might 
be terminated by either side on 30 days’ notice. Conditions were 
bad in the industry in the beginning of 1925, and it was believed that 
the men would be apt to terminate the agreement as soon as this be- 
came possible. With a view to avoiding a stoppage the mining asso- 





i pate. = from Christian Scionce Monitor, Aug. 7 and 13, 1925, and New York Journal of Commerce, 
ug. 7, 5 

‘ This articleds based upon information appearing in the current English newspapers and magazines, 
in consular reports, and reports of the debates in the House of Commons. The quotations are from 
Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, July 7, 8, 1925; Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
London, July, 1925; Daily Herald, London, July 4, 22, 1925; The Economist, London, June 20, July 4, 
ae: 1, — ‘The Manchester Guardian, July 6, 29, 1925; The Railway Review, July 17, 1925; New York 

limes, Aug. 1, 1925. 
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ciation, which is the employers’ organization, and the federation. 
which is the workers’ body, appointed a joint committee to investigate 
the economic situation of the industry to see if they could not reac) 
a working agreement without undergoing the dangers and losses of 
strike or alockout. (The committee was formed in March and devote. 
itself first to a consideration of the comparative costs of coal minin: 
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in England and Germany. From this the miners wished to proc 
to an investigation of how far the English costs were justified, and 
whether they could not be reduced by efficient management and 
organization without lowering wages or lengthening hours. A 
disagreement arose between the two sides as to how far this inquiry 
might legitimately be carried, but the committee was still m existence 
aid the mquiry was still going on when June 30 arrived, and th, 

owners promptiy gave notice of their intention to terminate the 
agreement, accompanying the notice with a statement of the terms 
on which they would be prepared to make a new agreement. 

These involved a complete change in the existing methods of wage 
fixing. Local wage agreements covering each area were to be su)- 
stituted for the national wage agreement, and the method of deter- 
mining the amount was to be radically changed. Under the existing 
agreement the calculation of wages was a complicated process. 
In each district the rates and allowances prevailing in 1914 were 
taken as a standard or basic wage. From the proceeds of the coal 
mined each quarter these standard wages and certain expenses lumped 
together duitie the term ‘‘other costs” were to be deducted. From 
the remainder enough was to be added to the standard wages to bring 
these up to a figure not less than 3314 per cent above the 1914 rates, 
this figure representing a guaranteed minimum wage. For the lower- 
paid workers another proviso was inserted, giving them a minimum 
of 40 per cent above their 1914 rates. After ‘‘other costs” and 
wages thus determined had been taken from the proceeds, an amount 
equal to 15 percent of the standard wages was to go to the employers 
as standard profit, and whatever surplus remained was to be divided 
between employers and workers, 88 per cent going to the wages fund 
and 12 per cent to the profits account. It will be seen that this 
arrangement made wages a first charge upon the proceeds and guar- 
anteed a minimum wage, even if profits were entirely absorbed in 
paying this. 

‘he employers proposed to reverse this situation. The clauses of 
their proposals bearing upon the subject are as follows: 

3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each area during any peri! 
shall be determined by the results of the industry in the area during a previous 
period, as ascertained by returns to be made by the owners, cheeked by joiit 
test audit of the owners’ books, carried out by independent accountants appointed 
by each side. 

4. In order to determine the percentage payable in accordance with paragrap! 
3, 87 per cent of the difference between the proceeds in each area and the cosi; 
of production other than wages shall be taken; from the amount so determine 
shall be deducted any special allowances paid under parsener 5, and the balance 
so remaining shall be expressed as a percentage of the wages paid at basic rates 
during the period of ascertainment. 


5. Such provision as may be necessary to meet the case of any low-paid da,- 
wage man in any district shall be dealt with in that district as a district question. 


The miners promptly, unanimously, and unequivocally rejected 
these terms, and refused even to discuss them, giving the following 
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reasons: (1) The new arrangement would break up their national 
unity, would tend to disrupt the federation, and destroy the results 
they had obtained through 30 years of struggle. (2) It would mean 
a reduction, too serious to be borne, in their wages which were already 
insufficient. It was calculated that the reduction would vary, 
ranging in the different districts from 13 to almost 48 per cent on 
the standard rates. On the average it would mean a loss to the 
miner of something over 2s.* per shift worked. The average earn- 
ings per man-shift worked for the last quarter of 1924, according to 
the report published by the Department of Mines, had been 10s. 
7.04d.,* so that the cut was obviously a heavy one. (3) The proposed 
arrangement involved giving up the minimum wage and would permit 
wages to sink to any figure the workers of any given locality might 
be forced to aceept. (4) While thus removing all guaranties as to 
wages, the proposals provided for guaranteed profits and gave them 
preference over a living wage. (5) No provision was made for 
including in the ealeulation of proceeds the returns from coking and 
by-product installations, which the men held should be considered 
as part of the mining industry. The erm council of the trades- 
union congress thus summed up the objections of the workers: 

The terms put forward by the mining association for a revised agreement 
proposed drastie reductions in the already meager wages paid to the miners, 
abolish the principle of the minimum wage, destroy the principle ef national 
agreements, make the national unification of the industry an impossibility, and 
would, if carried to their logical conelusion, eventually lead to settlements be- 
se individual companies and their workers and cause chaos within the 
industry. 


Progress of the Dispute 


é 


N RESPONSE tothe men’s refusal to consider these terms, the owners 

said in effect that if the workers would join with them in securing 
a repeal of the seven-hour law for miners they could offer much bet- 
ter terms, but the men were entirely unwilling to do this. Here, for 
a short time, matters rested. There was a general belief that the 
men would yield soon, or, if not, that a strike could be only a short 
one, ending in total defeat. Their treasury was almost empty, 
one-fourth of their number were unemployed, literally thousands of 
them were depending on unemployment insurance or on poor relief 
for their daily breed, and unemployment was rife among the workers 
generally, so that they were not in a good position to give help. 
Altogether the men were in no position to fight. 

However, a stoppage, even though short, would be a serious matter 
in the depressed condition of English industry, and after waiting a 
time to see if the two sides would not come together of themselves 
the Government tried to arrange a conference between them. The 
owners were willing, but the miners replied that they had been 
conferring when the owners cut short the discussions by serving 
notice of ending the agreement and issuing these proposals; if they 
would Sbtiied Miete two actions, the miners would renew the con- 
ference, otherwise not. The owners returned a somewhat ambiguous 
reply, and the Government, wishing to hasten matters, proposed to 
set up a court of inquiry to consider the trouble in the industry 
and the causes leading up to it. The owners agreed to appear 
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’ Shilling at par—24.3 cents, penny 2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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before such a court, but the miners refused. They pointed out that 
there had been several inquiries of this kind within the last six 
years, the latest held only a year ago, and they saw no good to be 
served by another of the same kind. Furthermore, they would not 
enter any discussion in which the principle of a guaranteed minimum 
wage should be called into question. The Government appointed 
its court on July 14, but the miners persisted in their refusal to 
appear before it. Nevertheless, as the employers’ representatives 
gave evidence before the court, the labor press commented daily 
on the proceedings, so that, in effect, the court sessions resulted in 
getting the views of both sides before the country in definite form. 


Owners’ Position 


HE owners’ position was that they simply could not pay the 
present rates, that if the industry were to continue, costs of 
production must be lowered, and that a reduction of wages was the 
first step in this process. As to the general position of the industry 
they made the following statement: : 

It is unable to supply coal at a price which, with the addition of railway 
transport charges at their present level, will enable the industries of the country 
to compete in foreign markets with goods produced under different working 
conditions abroad and in face of the handicap resulting from depreciated forcigu 
currencies. 

The cost of production of coal in the exporting districts, to which must be 
added the heavy charges for rail carriage to the port and for shipment, is too 
high to enable the coal industry to maintain its own export trade in competition 
with more cheaply produced foreign coals, and also with the various substitutes 
for coal, the principals of which are oil and hydroelectric power. 

Even at the existing level of coal prices in this country the industry in the 
aggregate is barely covering its cost of production; more than half of the tonnage 
is being produced at an actual loss, and the number of collieries closed becauise 
they are no longer able to bear the burden of their losses is continually increasiug. 


The falling off in the demand for export coal had been specially 
noticeable. The following figures were given by one of the financial 
journals, showing the coal production, amount exported, and re- 
mainder available for home use for the first five months of the last 
three years, the amounts being given in million tons: 

1923 1924 1925 


Production, January to May 116.59 119.60 110. 46 
Sold overseas : 40.78 33.60 29.08 
Available for home consumption. _-.......--.-.----- 75.81 86.00 81.38 


Exports, it appears, had fallen by more than one-quarter during the 
eriod and the fall seemed likely to continue and to increase. The 
‘rench mines which had been damaged by the Germans had been 

repaired and fitted up with the latest and most efficient devices, so 

that French production was already greater than before the war and 
was increasing rapidly. Germany was not only producing at full 
rates, but was developing the use of lignite or brown coal, thereby 
decreasing still further the demand for British coal. Costs would 


have to be reduced materially before English coal could be offered 
at a price which would regain the lost trade. 

As to the losses involved in the present system, proof was found 
in the number of mines closed because they had found themselves 
running at a loss. The minister for mines, in answer to a question 
- Parliament, gave the following figures in regard to the number of 
closures: 
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Since the beginning of June, 1924, which may be taken as the starting point 
of the present depression, 508 coal mines, normally employing 110,483 wage 
earners, have been closed and not reopened, and 96, at present employing 8,522 
wage earners, have been opened or reopened. 

Figures published by the Department of Mines showed that for 
the month of March, 1925, 291 mines, producing 54 per cent of the 
output of coal, had a credit balance for the month’s work, and 320, 
producing 46 per cent of the output, had debit balances. 

Questioned as to the possibility of cutting down costs by some 
other method than lowering wages, the owners’ representatives were 
skeptical. Increasing the day to eight hours would help but would 
not be sufficient to meet the needs of the situation; something would 
have to come out of wages even then. 


Miners’ Position 


THE miners on their part contended that their wages were already 
unduly low, and that an increase was urgently demanded. The 
condition of the industry as a whole, they maintained, did not neces- 
sitate a decrease. Nevertheless, they admitted its condition was 
bad, and measures much more far-reaching than a cut in wages were 
needed to put it on a good footing, where it could pay living wages 
and reasonable profits. 

As to their wages, no argument was needed, they maintained, to 
show that they were insufficient. The owners themselves admitted 
that they had not kept pace with the increase in the cost of living. 
The guaranteed minimum was only 33% per cent above the 1914 
rates, while in June the cost-of-living index stood at 172. Whole 
districts were paying only the minimum, and though this was not the 
case in the better fields, real wages were nowhere as high as in 1914, 
Also, wages were not so large a factor in the cost of coal as in 1914. 
The wages cost and total cost per ton of commercially disposable 
coal in 1913, the last year of full production before the war, and in 
1924 were as follows: 

Wages cost Total cost 
Pan n-asinceacesihtic tn teste ee Meare tan ane eigenen aah 6s. 10d. 9s. 4d. 
13s. 6d. 19s. 1d. 

In other words, in 1913 wages formed 73.2 per cent of the cost of 
production, and in 1924 they fain 70.7 per cent. Evidently other 
costs had increased more than wages and should be cut first. 

As to the ability of the industry to pay these wages, the men con- 
tended first of all that the returns from the manufacture of coke and 
by-products should in fairness be included as part of the returns of 
the mining industry in any consideration of its economic condition. 
Even if this were not done, however, the industry, even in such a 
year of depression as 1924, was still making a profit. The exact 
amount of this profit was difficult to ascertain, but reports issued by 
the Department of Mines showed that in 1924 there was a produc- 
tion of 267,000,000 tons of saleable coal and that the average profit 
was 1s. 2d. per ton. This would give a profit for the year of £15,- 
575,000. The owners claimed that from this should be deducted 
certain payments for interest, income tax, and the like, amounting to 
3d. per ton. Even allowing this, there remained a profit of £12,237,- 
500. Moreover, during the year the industry had paid royalties 
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amounting to £6,430,000. While the industry showed such results 
as these, could it really be said to be in such a condition that it could 
not pay even the present wages? 

However, the men were willing enough to admit that the industry 
was not in a flourishing condition. For one thing, they claimed that 
it ought to be paying them wages at least equal in purchasing value 
to what they were getting in 1914, and this it was far from doing, 
Therefore they agreed heartily with the owners that the industry 
needed much improvement, but they believed that such improvement 
could come only through changes in methods and organization. 
Many mines were being worked with msufficient or out-of-date equip- 
ment, there were wastes in minmg, wastes in transportation and 
marketing, and wastes in methods of using. ‘The economies possible 
under a system of scientific production and distribution of coal were 
only beginning to be explored, and the mine owners were not taking 
advantage even of these beginnings. In too many cases the enter- 

ise was carried on precisely as it had been 50 years earlier. Apart 

rom the radical changes which might seem desirable, savings were 
possible through the introduction of efficient methods, the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices, and a certain degree of unification, such, 
for instance, as the maintenance of a common sales agency. 

The differences between the two sides, it will be seen, were funda- 
mental. The owners thought they could pull through the hard place 
by lengthening hours and lowering wages, while the miners demanded 
a living wage as a first charge on proceeds and called for a definite, 
dynamic program of reform within the industry. 


Report of Court of Inquiry 


O* JULY 28 the court of mquiry made public its report, which 
was more favorable to the miners than had been expected, and 
indorsed the claim for a minimum wage, independent of profits. 

We are satisfied on one point, that the workers are justified in claiming that 
any wages agreement which they can be asked to accept should provide for a 
minimum wage. What that minimum should be is a matter for negotiation 
between the parties. We do not think that a method of finding wages which 
allows of their indefinite diminution can be regarded as satisfactory. 


Also, contrary to the attitude of the owners, the court considered 
that there were other means than a reduction of wages for improving 
the condition of the industry. 

We venture to think that there is considerable room for improving the effi- 
ciency of the industry as a whole, and in this way affording some aid to its 
economic position. Further, collective action on the part of collieries, forexample, 
would enable facilities and resources to be used in common to greater advantage, 
and would promote economical working. We can not believe thaé there is no 
room for improvement in the management, organization, and development of 
the industry or that no alleviation is to be found in these directions. 

_ Costs of transportation and methods of distribution were other 
lines along which the court thought that improvements might be 
made, and the tonnage charges paid as royalties also merited con- 
sideration. The royalty payments, while small in comparison with 
the wages bill, have been the source of much ill will among the work- 
people, and from this point of view the system becomes an important 
actor in an industry where good will is such an important matter. 
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Action of the Government 


BY THE time the report of the court of inquiry appeared the situa- 

tion had become threatening. In spite of their financial weak- 
ness the miners were preparing to fight and were receiving an amount 
of backing from other workers which made it certain that a stoppage, 
if it should come, would be an exceedingly serious affair. Negotia- 
tions had been going on for some time for an alliance of unions in- 
cluding those of the miners, the railwaymen, the transport and 
general workers, and the engineers. Similar alliances had been 
formed before, but had always fallen apart when the time came for 
action. At this time, however, the railwaymen and the engineers 
were already threatened with lower wages or longer hours, and the 
defeat of the miners would be a blow to their own resistance. In fact, 
it was generally felt among the workers that the terms of the mine 
owners represented only the first advance im a general campaign 
against wages and hours in other industries, so that the fight of the 
miners became the fight of all. In these circumstances the workers 
showed a degree of solidarity never displayed before. The railway- 
men and transport workers pledged themselves not to move coal, if a 
stoppage came, by land or water, for domestic or any other use. 
There was not time to perfect the machinery of the alliance, so the 
separate bodies placed the conduct of affairs in the hands of the 
Trades Union Cannan, authorizing it to call strikes if necessary. 
This body, with a membership of over 4,000,000, had already promised 
the fullest support to the miners, and from unions all over the country 
came promises of help. It was evident that if the mine owners’ terms 
were allowed to go into effect, serious trouble was a certainty, and 
disaster was well within the bounds of probability. A general strike 
in a time of such industrial depression and widespread unrest, had too 
many dangerous possibilities to be permitted, and the Government 
felt that at any cost it must be prevented. 

The notices were to become effective at midnight, July 31. At 4 
o'clock of that day the Prime Minister announced in Parliament that 
an arrangement had been made with the owners, under which the 
notices were to be withdrawn for a fortnight, during which time a 
permanent agreement was to be drawn up. ‘The- withdrawal was 
secured by a promise of Government aid to the industry, as to which 
the following statement was made: 

Assistance to be given by the Government te the coal-mining industry will 
take the form of a subvention in aid of wages during nine months, from August 1, 
1925, to May 1, 1926. During this time wages will be paid on the basis of the 
1924 agreement, but in any months in which wages, calculated in accordance 
with the recognized ratio of division between wages and profits, would be lower 
in any district than wages payable at the minimum percentage under that agree- 
ment the deficiency will be made up by the Exchequer. This follows the same 
lines as the wages subvention of 1921, but on this occasion it is stipulated that in 
any month in which the estimated average profit of a district in which the sub- 
vention is payable would exceed 1 shilling 3 pence a ton, the excess will be used 
in reduction of the amount of the subvention. 

As part of the settlement, a Government commission was to be 
appointed to — into the whole situation in the industry, with a 
view to seeing whether it could not be put into a better economic con- 
dition. The personnel of this commission was to be decided later. 
Both employers and workers agreed to the Government’s terms, the 
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orders to quit work were hastily withdrawn, and while there were 
few local stoppages from one cause or another, the danger of any 
general movement was over. A short time later (August 6), Parlia- 
ment voted a supplementary credit of £10,000,000 to be used for 
paying the subvention. 


Attitude toward the Settlement 


‘THE settlement is regarded with very mixed feelings. The workers 
are, on the whole, highly pleased, believing they have checked 
the movement for lowering wages and increasing hours generally, 
Some of their leaders, however, point out that the fact that the settle- 
ment was made only in response to a show of strength and a deier- 
mination to use it 1s likely to give undesirable encouragement to the 
more violent element among the workers. The miners are very much 
gratified, since their contention that wages should be a first charge on 
proceeds has been practically upheld, and since the chances are 
particularly good that many of the reforms which they have been 
urging since the days of the Sankey Commission will now have to 
be undertaken. For much the same reason the settlement is particu- 
larly objectionable to the owners, who see in it the danger of an 
invasion of what they consider their rights in management and organ- 
ization. If the Government is meeting the losses of the coal industry, 
the Government will certainly insist on having a voice in the operation 
of the mines. 
The taxpayers would rapidly rebel against any system—however temporary it 
might profess to be—which placed the resources of the State at the disposal of a 
privately owned and privately managed industry. The more carefully guarded 


subsidies were, the more surely they would involve control, and control must 
lead rapidly and directly to national ownership. 


The general public looks upon the settlement doubtfully, not 
relishing the additional charge which must be made up by taxation, 
rather doubtful as to what the outcome will be, but relieved to be 
free from the prospect of an industrial struggle which would have 
amounted to something closely resembling civil war. The political 
opponents of the Government find in the settlement material for 
sbundaatt attacks on the Government policy, but fail to suggest what 


else could have been done. In fact, except among the workers, thie 
general opinion seems to be that the settlement is a dangerous and 
in many ways an ojectionable solution of the difficulty, but that it 
was the only way available. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1925 


By Hugs L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation 


cised his good offices in connection with 44 labor disputes 
during July, 1925. These disputes affected a known total of 
{2,035 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature Of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On August 1, 1925, there were 34 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 20 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 54. 


Ta Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
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Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act Amended 


ASED on current reports, what was supposed to be the cop. 
B cluding chapter on the subject of the industrial disputes invest. 
gation act of Canada, 1907, was published in the Monvury 
Lasor Review for May, 1925 (pp. 200-203). However, that such 
a conclusion was premature is evidenced by the reappearance of {h 
same act in an amended form, the amendments being intended to 
clarify the original meaning of the act and also to meet the strictures 
of the judicial committee of the Imperial Privy Council set fort); jy 
the article above mentioned. Sections 2A and 2B were enacted, 
prescribing the application of the act, in the following language: 


2A. This act shall apply to the following disputes only: 

(i) Any dispute in relation to employment upon or in connection with any 
work, undertaking, or business which is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including but not so as to restrict the generality of the 
foregoing: 

(a) Works, undertakings, or business operated or carried on for or in connec. 
tion with navigation and shipping, whether inland or maritime. 

(6) Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, and other works 
and undertakings connecting any Province with any other or others of the Proy- 
inces, or extending beyond the limits of the Province. 

(c) Lines of steamships between a Province and any British or foreign country. 

(d) Ferries between any Province and any British or foreign country, or be 
tween two Provinces. 

(e) Works, undertakings, or business belonging to, carried on, or operated by 
one including foreign corporations immigrating into Canada to carry on 

usiness. 

(f) Such works as, although wholly situate within the Province, have been or 
may be declared by the Parliament of Canada to be for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or more of the Provinces. 

(g) Works, undertakings, or business of any company or corporation incorpo- 
rated by or under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. 

(ii) Any dispute which is not within the exclusive legislative authority of any 
provincial iegislature to regulate in the manner provided by this act. 

(iii) Any dispute which the governor in council may by reason of any real or 
apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of this 
act. 

(iv) Any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
Province and which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

2B. The provisions of this act shall be construed as relating only to the appli- 
cation of the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, and not so as to extend 
the meaning of the word ‘‘employer’’ as defined by section 2, paragraph (c), of 
the said act. 


An important addition was also made to section 15 of the act, 
which relates to procedure for reference of disputes to boards. This 
provides that share a dispute directly affects employees in more 
than one Province, such employees being members of @ trade-union 
which has a general committee on trade disputes recognized by the 
employers, the officers of such committee may submit a declaration 
of belief that a strike is imminent, that negotiations have been had 
without success, or that efforts to secure negotiations have failed, 
such declaration to constitute a legal notice to the Minister of Labor 
in connection with any request for appointment of the board. 

The other changes are of a minor nature. 

The obvious purpose of these amendments is to limit the application 
of the act to matters properly within the Federal jurisdiction of the 
Canadian Government. the situation being closely comparable to 
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‘hat existing in this country as regards the division of authority 
between the States and the United States Government. Assuming 
that the objections set forth in the decision of the Imperial Privy 
(ouncil have been successfully met, the law will continue within the 
feld laid out by the amendments above reproduced. 


Nova Scotia 


D emor Ka saa stimulated by the serious industrial conditions 

developed in that Province by reason of the coal strike, the 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia recently enacted a law “respecting 
ihe prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts,” the act to 
be cited as ‘the industrial peace act, 1925.” This act was passed 
May 7, 1925, and is in two portions, the first embodying practically 
the provisions of the industrial disputes investigation act of the 
Canadian Dominion, providing for the appointment in the Provinces 
of boards of conciliation for the settlement of labor disputes within 
their boundaries. The second part provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in cases in which the board or boards of conciliation provided 
for in the first portion of the act have failed to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the dispute. Strikes and lockouts are practically outlawed, 
employers violating the terms of the act being subject to a penalty 
not exceeding $500 on summary conviction; employees and other 
persons aiding, counseling or inciting violations of the act may be 
fined not more than $50 in similar procedure. An arbitration com- 
mission is to be appointed by the governor in council, consisting of 
three members, the chairman to hold office during good behavior 
and the other members for three years and until their successors are 
appointed. 

This commission is to act if the recommendations of the board 
under the first portion of the law have been disregarded. After one 
month either party or the governor in council may make applica- 
tion for the commission to take the matter in hand, conduct an 
investigation, and render its award. It is to consider the financial 
condition and value of the establishment involved, the reasonable- 
ness of the operating expenses, depreciation, and ruling prices of the 
commodities produced. As regards employees, account must be 
taken of the cost of living, working conditions, prevailing rates of 


- wages for similar work, the nature of the work involved, the skill or 


attention required, the policies, provisions, and requirements of any 
trade-union or other association to which the employees belong, and 
the reasonableness of any requirement as to deductions from wages to 
be paid over to any organization or individual. The commission may 
summon witnesses, administer oaths, require the production of books 
and papers, and proceed as a court of record in civil cases. Any party 
to the dispute may be called upon and be compelled to give evidence 
as a witness. The commission also has power to punish for contempt. 
A majority award is binding and enforceable by execution, attach- 
ment, or otherwise, as the supreme court may order. Awards extend 
to and bind every employee who is at any time while the award is in 
force in the employment of any employer bound by the award. 
Penalties for violations, obstructions, publication of prejudicial 
matter, etc., are prescribed. 
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Special interest is attached to this piece of legislation, both oy 
account of its nature and on account of the protracted and bitterly 
contested conflict in the mining industry in Nova Scotia. Consicer- 
able opposition was expressed by labor representatives, who declared 
that they would not accept compulsory arbitration, adding that ‘ yo- 
where in the world had compulsory arbitration been a success jy 
preventing strikes or satisfactorily settling disputes.”’ Some em. 
ployers also opposed the bill, but an estimate has been made of it a, 
‘‘a happy medium,” planned primarily in the publie interest, protect. 
ing all parties, doing them equal justice, and establishing a means of 
bringing about a settlement of industrial disputes. Points of re. 
semblance between this act and the industrial court act of Kansas are 
evident. What success will attend its operation and whether any 
constitutional objections can be raised thereto remain for future 
determination. If it succeeds, it will be, as indicated, the only 
measure of its kind effectively operated on the soil of English Nort) 
America. 


i i mt 





Arbitration Within the Civil Service in Great Britain 


CCORDING to the Mimmistry of Labor Gazette (London) for 
A June, 1925 (p. 195), the English Government has accepted the 
principle of arbitration within the civil service, and has agreed 
that the machinery for arbitration shall be the industrial court 
established under the industrial courts act of 1919. Except by 
consent of both parties, the court is not to deal with claims concerning 
classes of employees with salaries in excess of £700' a year, exclusive 
of bonus. 


Subject to this limitation, failing agreement by negotiation, arbitration by the 
court will be open to Government departments on the one hand and to recognized 
associations of civil servants within the scope of the National Whitley Council for 
the Administrative and Legal Departments of the Civil Service, and of depart- 
mental Whitley Councils allied thereto, on the other hand, on application }) 
either party in regard to certain matters affecting conditions of service. 

The matters which may be taken to the court will be claims affecting the 
emoluments, weekly hours of work, and leave, of classes of civil servants. Cases 
of individual officers will be excluded. The word ‘ emoluments’’ means pay, and 
allowances of the nature of pay, bonus, overtime rates, subsistence rates, tra ‘cling 
and lodging allowances. he word “class’’ means any well-defined category of 
civil servants who for the purpose of a particular claim occupy the same position 
or have a common interest in the claim. 


Conciliation and Arbitration of Labor Disputes in the Netherlands 


Aa of May 4, 1923 


“THE conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes in the Nether- 
£3 lands is regulated by an act entitled “‘ act concerning the further- 

ance of the peaceful settlement of disputes respecting condition 
ef employment and the prevention of such disputes,”’? which was 
passed. on May 4, 1923, and became effective on April 16, 1924. 





1 Pound, at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
4 International Labor Office. Legislative Series, 1923—Neth. 1. Geneva, [19252]. 
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This act supplants the act of May 2, 1897, which was abrogated on 
December 14, 1922, because the assistance of the official conciliation 
joards (chambers of labor) created by the latter was rarely called 
for in the case of larger disputes, pao because it was thought that 
although the boards were useful in individual disputes their work did 
not justify an annual expenditure of 40,000 florins.* 

The act now in force provides that when a dispute occurs involving 
jot less than 50 workers, the Government, on receiving notification 
‘rom the mayor of the commune concerned, shall appoint a conciliator 
to mediate between the parties. The parties themselves or a trade 
organization may also appeal to the Government conciliator. 

If the Government conciliator does not succeed in settling the dis- 
pute, he may recommend to the parties to appeal either to a concilia- 
tion board (bemiddelingsraad) constituted by him or to an arbitration 
court (scheidsgerecht). 

If a labor dispute seriously affecting public interests will probably 
cause or has caused a strike or lockout, and if not less than 300 workers 
are affected thereby and settlement of such a dispute by a Govern- 
ment conciliator, conciliation board, or arbitration court can not be 
brought about, the Minister of Labor may appoint a commission 
of inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute. This commission 
has the right to call before it any person likely to be able to supply 
information concerning the dispute. It is also empowered to require 
submission to it of books and other documents of establishments 
concerned in the dispute. (This provision aroused strong objection 
on the part of the large employers’ organizations but was passed in 
spite of their protests. ) 

In order to give legal validity to arbitration awards, the act provides 
that the parties to which the award is made must obligate themselves 
in a manner satisfactory to the Government conciliator to abide by 
the decision given. The award is to form an integral part of the 
agreement concluded by the parties. 


Operation of the A& 


ACCORDING to a report recently published regarding the activ- 

ities of the four Government conciliators appointed under the 
above labor disputes act, the law has been successful in operation.‘ 
Between April 16 and December 31, 1924, the conciliators took 
cognizance of 56 threatened or existing labor disputes, involving at 
least 50 workers in each case. 

The first day the act came into force one of the conciliators was 
asked to assist in the settlement of a dispute at Geldermalsum. <A 
few days later the controversy had been settled. In 26 cases con- 
ciliation was requested by the burgomasters of the places where the 
dispute arose, while in 18 cases mediation was undertaken on the 
initiative of the conciliator himself. 

The most important dispute successfully settled by a conciliator 
was the Twente textile Lccknut affecting 22,000 workers. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1923, a strike was proclaimed by 244 employees of a textile 
mill at Enschede. This strike was answered by a lockout by 39 
textile mill owners on November 26 and December 24. The points 












‘Florin at par=40.2 cents; a rate varies. 
‘The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, July 15, 1925, p. 2. 
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at issue were a wage reduction of 10 per cent and a longer working. 
day. The first meeting of the representatives of the parties with the 
district conciliator took place on April 17, 1924, the day after the ac; 
had come into force. (As above noted, the act stipulates that parties 
must meet and confer with the conciliator.) At the meeting it became 
evident that the employers desired to extend the working year by 
130 hours, while the most the workers’ representatives would concede 
was 100, and then only provided that for the rest of the year the 
48-hour week remained inviolate. 

The conciliator reached a basis of agreement after the mill owners 
had consented to a wage reduction of only 714 per cent and certain 
concessions to married workers. The lockout was ended on May 5 
and the mills reopened. AW the strikers, however, did not immedi- 
ately return to the mills, and it was more than a month before every 
worker had accepted the conditions proposed by the mediator. 

Generally speaking, the report by the conciliators gives the impression that 
the aim of the act has been approximately achieved. Apart from its direct 
importance for the conciliation of actual disputes, the act is a strong influence 
in bringing about a better understanding between employers and workers, because 


they now know that any time a conflict is menacing the conciliator may arrive 
and give publicity to the character of the dispute and the demands of the parties, 
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Statistics of Immigration for June, 1925 
By J. J. Konna, Chief Statistician, U. 8. Bureau of Immigration 


HE figures for June, 1925, show 41,428 (25,304 immigrant and 

i: 16,124 nonimmigrant) aliens admitted and 18,511 (5,747 emi- 

grant and 12,764 nonemigrant) departed, an increase for the 
month in our alien population of 22,917. 

The number of aliens and United States citizens arrived and 
departeds during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, is shown in 
Table 1 by classes. The number of immigrant aliens admitted and 
emigrant aliens departed in June, 1925, and during the fiscal year, 
1924-25, are shown in Table 2 by country of last or intended future 
permanent residence and in Table 3 by race or em ta sex, and age 
periods. The latter table also gives the total number for the fiscal 
year 1923-24. Table 4 shows the country or area of birth of aliens 
admitted under the immigration act of 1924 during June, 1925, and 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1925. 

During the year ended June 30, 1925, 458,435 aliens were admitted 
to the United States, as compared with 879,302 for the previous year, 
but 225,490 departed, as compared with 216,745, leaving a net 
increase in our alien population of 232,945, as against 662,557 for the 
year 1923-24. 

There was a large return of emigrants from the United States to 
Europe in the year 1924-25. A total of 152,818 immigrant aliens 
were admitted from the Eastern Hemisphere—principally Europe— 
and 81,167 emigrants returned. At the same time 141,496 came 
from the Western Hemisphere—principally Canada and Mexico— 
and only 11,561 returned. 

The net permanent increase in the alien population of the United 
States through immigration during the first year of the new immigra- 
tion act was 201,586. Of this net immigration, 71,651 came from 
the Eastern Hemisphere—mostly Europe—and 129,935 came from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The total real immigration during the fiscal year 1924-25 was 
294,314, against 706,896 for the previous year, or a decrease of 58.4 
or cent. Old World net 5 oe opt decreased 77.7 per cent and 

ew World net immigration declmed 57.9 per cent. Because of the 
large number of immigrants that returned to Europe, the net gain 
from the New World was nearly twice that from the Old. 

Another noteworthy change in last year’s figures compared to the 
previous year is the decrease in the net immigration of males, which 
comprise 45.8 per cent in 1925 against 58.1 per cent in 1924. 

Occupational changes.—The proportionate number in each occu- 
pational group has chan gwi somewhat in the oe year. Comparing 
the figures for this period with the total fisca 
lowing changes are found: 
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1. Considering the proportion of total immigration represented })y 
each occupational group: (a) The proportion of skilled laborers and 
common laborers has decreased; (b) the miscellaneous and ‘jo 
occupation’’ groups have increased. 

2. Considering the proportion of total immigration represented })y 
each occupational group: (a) A larger proportion of emigrants during 
1924-25 were common laborers; (b) the proportion ors by 
the miscellaneous and ‘‘no oecupation”’ group slightly decreased. — 

3. Considering the proportion of the total net immigration repre. 
sented by each occupational group: (a) The skilled group represent o< 
a slightly smaller proportion of the net gain in 1924-25 than it di: 
during the preceding year; (b) the net immigration of miscellaneous 
occupations represented 13 per cent more than in 1923-24. 

4. The net emigration of common laborers in 1924-25 increase 
30.3. This is a marked contrast to the situation in 1923-24, whon 
there was a net immigration of common laborers of 65.5 per cent, 
or 11.2 per cent of the total net immigration. , 

Alien immigration and emigration in the last two fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1924 and 1925, are classified as follows: 


IMMIGRANTS AND EMIGRANTS, 1923-24 AND 1924-25, BY OCCUPATION 








Immigrant aliens admitted | Emigrant aliens dep:rt 


Occupation iil ili ied ey eee 
1923-24 | 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 


—| es 








Professional 24, 778 | 
150, 694 
Farmers and farm laborers 
CotemneeReeretie 25) - dan cet eense-tee-- sh je - 
Miscellaneous occupations - - ___- onallowes: sfc Mal gt Ds 
No occupation (including women and children) -| 77, 909 | 118, 744 | 


204, 314 | 














The number of aliens debarred from entering the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, was 25,390, the principal 
causes for rejection being: Without proper immigration visas (18,607), 
likely to become a public charge (3,029), afflicted with contagious 
diseases (562), physical defects (345), mental defects (159), contract 
laborers (452), criminals (251), immoral classes (98), unable to read 
(523), excess quota under per centum limit act of 1921, as extended 
(561), and miscellaneous causes (803). 

Aliens arrested and expelled from the United States during the 
same period reached a total of 9,495, which is the largest number 
deported in any one year in the history of the Immigration Service. 
Of the total joveiak 4,452 were sent to Europe, 1,914 to Canada, 
1,828 to Mexico, 507 to Asia, and 794 to other countries. 

Operations under immigration act of 1924.—The number of aliens 
admitted during the fiscal year 1924-25 under the immigration act 
of 1924 was 457,086. Of this number 311,115 were not charged to the 
quota and 145,971 were charged to the quota. 

During the same period 1,349 aliens were admitted, who arrived 
prior to the effective date of the act, making a grand total of 458,435 
admitted, as shown in Table 1: 
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TaBLE 1--INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, TO 







































































'V JUNE, 1925 
id DPT 2 As , Pe. ' GP AALS ASS u > 
ow ~ : 
10 Inward Outward ¥ 
= , : e 
id Aliens admitted ‘United Aliens departed United Allens 
1 Period States States oP 
S - : A eae 
iV citi- Total citl- | Total pened 
: Immi-| Non- zens Emi- | Non- zens 
vont immi-| Total} ar- ant | @mi- | Total] de- 
g grant rived er grant parted 
s a= ‘ | uN 
d os 1924 | i | 
| 
d ete 9, Seek. 11, 661| 11, 112) 22,773) 20,927) 43,700) 8, 493, 15, 747] 24, 240} 43, 812) 68, 052| 1,929 
3 a 13, 966 37, 256) 44, 791) 82,047) 8, 633) 14, 738) 23, 371) 37, 657} 61,028) 2,114 
y September-.------------ 27, 941) 20, 057) 47,998) 57, 232)105, 230; 8, 671) 14, 580) 23, 251) 23, 849] 47, 100} 2, 389 
a SE 27, 402) 17, 822) 45, 224, 31, 474) 76, 698) 8, 941; 12, 067) 21, 19, 951) 40, 959) 2, 341 
November_.-----------| 29, 345] 12, 386) 41, 731| 22, 297} 64,028; 8,605; 9, 645) 18, 250} 14, 741) 32,991) 2, 149 f 
(| December -.----------- 28, 098) 9, 612) 37,710) 17, 219) 54,929) 14, 288) 10, 895) 25, 183} 17, 388) 42,571) 2, 102 i 
. 1925 > 
janbery ....4..--- _.| 20,952} 8, 880) 29, 832| 16, 987| 46,819, 6,183) 7, 873) 14, 056) 22, 538) 36, 594) 2, 001 j 
February_-.--.-.------| 20,913} 9,915) 30, 828) 23, 186) 54,014) 4,087; 6, 127} 10, 214] 23, 211) 33,425} 1, 624 F 
March ----..---.-------| 26,619} 12, 997) 39, 616) 29, 68, 844) 4,993) 6, 759) - = - 604) 36, 3! 1, 952 E 
| aS ee 26, 744) 14, 345) 41, 089) 26,011) 67,100, 5,684) 9, 708) 1 23, 700} 39, 2, 225 g 
May---.---------------}] 26,045} 16, 905) 42, 950) 22, 540) 65, 4 8, 403) 11, 859} 20, 33,5 53, 2, 163 
ee 25, 304) 16, 124) 41, 428) 27, 347) 68,775! 5,747) 12, 764 18, 311 57, 2, 401 
TOO, 4: ....... 294, 314/164, 121/458, <acey, Sa, ora 92, 728/132, i sa = 1240, 813 25, 390 
} 
4 3 
4 
' 
; 
. 
§ 
F 
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TAaBLY 2—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 7 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FrRoy 





























THE UNITED STATES IN JUNE, 1925, AND DURING FISCAL YEAR 1924-25, » Y 
COUNTRY 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country _ a \- +", J 
J 1925 Fiscal year, J 1925 | Fiscal y 
=ne, ’ 1924-25 “56, ‘ 1924-9 
| 
py eee ee Po i eee et 10 79 | 13 
RODS . 5511. 5i5 | dehy - Seb ade dtielinede tansehases=s 54 sy 80 
pA EE OE a Ey Ee wkie'ssbbabrek 29 726 70 ) 
| acini Aarieeiattee + erect ngafiecipal  eapinat ¢ i 6 140 | bay iQ 
Geechesiavelcie : = £2. see Lbs a a a 219 2, 462 | 268 2.723 
Danzig, Free City of........-.---- SR ee es SS BE 10 2 aaa F 
Speen. 255 TE 2. A oc - A BBLS. 155 2, 444 | 55 ) 
ES ER TITS ee ee a eee 10 |") Ser ae F 
PSTN ok hm dee Sb bod uh db - SUS de = dh hd Joe | 37 480 | 88 | AB 
France, including Corsica__.......--+s.--.------------- 297 3, 906 | 157 1. HF 
RES SRE CET CE SEE. CRE COTS 4, 734 46, 068 356 \ 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ee ee ee es ee oe oe ee 938 13, 897 574 | 6. 68 
Nortpern Irelemd 0. 5.25 -o0. 23 - 240.4. - oss ok se - 44 1, 210 28 | 21 
Romie sii oe ss il aes Coe - a AB LS 918 12, 378 116 | 1.9 
eee de em oe Woe 2. aor eae 2: ons ne lig, 82 es 
Geewetiris.. £5. 50: Sb bbs 02. hes 2b eb. 2- - gels 2 Jode- 113 826 | 178 6.574 
EN EO OSE e eT eee abe See eee oe. 54 616 91 | % 
BT ccieniednatesinniinheiiawonqeawornmaatbrynn 1, 935 25, 440 124 | q 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia-_---_..-..-.----.--- 850 6, 203 587 | 27 
eS eT See oS Tee TS eee ee ee 28 263 3 | , 
i resie ee tt tetentardecomees | 40 472 | 58 | 
IIIS... canitnnmtuneatiningies wapiemneuceeiaenhes 28 150 |....-------- Is 
et ta aa i ti Ae NEN ee RB Ni i RRR: 93 1, 723 45 | 13 
EE EI eRe EE ree 216 5, 975 176 | 1, 745 
Fe IEA EOE NE ELS TSE TAS. | PR 666 », S41 | 376 | 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira | 
eS 2 EERE a a Se 28 619 177 | 3, 6 
TRS. EES LAN TE, eat 73 1, 163 | 122 | 1, 433 
An all chines Ry ne re 125 1,775 | 36 | ) 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands-_-_-_------- 21 75 | 105 | 3, G82 
ts nr Be ee eee Se a ns on 402 8, 391 | 171 | 1. 167 
ss ems oy A eee et Bi len oe en. Oe 175 | 2,043 | 40 | x 
ly al = i ala alt i eT 36 | Se 2 HS \) 
EN 88 I Te Sent aeebeasoy 77 | 724 163 | 2, 464 
ea ar elie IIIT SE ok AE A 7 144 1 f 
EEE © TOR LEED OE AIA 12,510 | _148, 366 4, 266 | 75, O04 
es oe atuheinaididns Glilenbeteminkutgn 1 13 2 
RRR Se a ee SS SP aes eek eee 174 1, 937 316 3,412 
eal 5 65 7 
PSE lie: OPS) CR et a POS SEO FT ae SS he 50 72 74 1, 212 
a A RR: ES, ES SE Se i PE 21 301 | 17 110 
8S CRS Lee Re TE 600 SAD 1 pf a RR oF 
EE eee ek See en hee ee | A ye ree eee 44 369 24 49 
Turkey in ae eaamndlinetenes, bylliadettamaatinndtl ¢ 6 38 l ‘ 


Se ee 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Ow em mm mm mw eeee 


Other South America.--_.........------ 
CEE, «. < <tlinstadcasichdiensass 


ED ENOL. odin ncn nSin'c hela oor 
ee Ws, 5G oc. pet Soda ocbeuwe 


eee. meee eC ATS. 8 Adc idie de 
Se ee PL, Shakti Seaneao me 


Gees Adee 455. isla als. 
alr es oc oe oce ca eeoe 
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TsBLE 3.—-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, IN JUNE, 1925, AND DURING FISCAL YEARS 1923-24 
1924-25, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 










































































“ 
Immigrant Emigrant } 
nn VERE ae? ; 
R: _— » le : | 3 
a Fiscal | Fiscal | June, Fiscal Fiseal | y,0¢ 
year, year, | 1925. year, year, 925, 
923- 1924-25 | "1923-24 , 1924-25 
| _ a ont ae 
T ,_ eh ae a Se es eT 791 | 74 1,449! 1, 094 | 60 
pence: * ”  RERES SOR REE: DPOR Bete: 2, 940 . 576 | 69 60 100 | 9 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech.)____--.._-_-_- 6, 869 | 1, 833 | 133 1,287 , 2,128 | 196 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin __...____.. 2, = = fis E 1, 54 1, za) | es 
CRM one p ce ensee -eseds Sebacessneea.s vemots , 670 | 3, 73 3, 263 | : 
Croatian and Slovenian..............---.------ 4, 137 | 520 | hl 381 167 | 40 
Cuban ...--2-----------e00----- “= =n nnn enna 1, 412 912 139 GAL | 1, 287 93 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian _-_-__- sake ‘1 295 De Bente 183 467 40 
Dutch -_ ED hv eS OS noe 3, 4 iss oo ie 238 109 
SEE I ee ee aS ae ‘ o 4 Ji 
Eoclish ae) Se ae se aes eee 93,939 | 50, 580 3, 450 6, 505 9, 108 | 7 
NN ree me Oe eS Pen oe 3, 975 689 54 411 476 | 81 
ee a ee ae ; Che ae 48,632 | 23, 240 1,586 | 1,305 1, 261 | 168 
Gi Bic sccrarctchinos ie 9 oA NGS. 95,627 | 54,215 5,330 1,832, 4,352 | 467 
Greek... -.--- 4s-- “PARR Bah --| 5,252] 1,068 144 | 7,335 6, 659 | 192 
) OS Ee eae _-----ee--------| 40,989 10, 202 790 | 260 291 | 57 
OS Nh i Te ies _--seee-------| 42,364 | 42,661 | 3,195 1,581 1, 432 | 182 
TREES. ST See: 11,576 | 1,784 182 2, 704 4, 601 | 242 
eR MMENNAS. 5------1-bG04------} ab------- 47,633} 5,512}  %28| 20,363 22,651) 352 
Japanese ce | 8,481 | | 682 37| 219%, 1.170 | 72 
ee 8 ¢- SPREE +E FS "422 | 26 5 27 31 | 3 
1S? en eee ee, 329 32! 381 527 | 60 
EE BEE on onercasikgeccerccopdbscasccss 7, 446 885 55 587 1, 030 | 108 
MiGMOOM... .. Uid----------Bi5-- ------------| 87,648 | 32,378] 4,041 | 1,878 2,875 | 170 
Pacific Islander___._....-.-_- ORE b efK Ga 12 8 eae 1 7 
Palishe oe A ere eee > Se 307, 2,590 3, 693 | 349 
NOEL ee... ok abRalnnnsoebdilifees--aa 8, 892 720 44) 3,465 | 3, 653 | 179 
Eo naoccngeihccerccesshidbencns- --| cy fal | 391 18} 1, O86 1, 343 | 107 
eR enthdieoce:.--osees Pa a 67| "734 887 | x6 i 
matmenten Cmmesniek) ...04..-...-.-.4i----..-- | 2, 356 667 36 | 52 76 | , 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) _| “ a | 2 Ho ' oe 2 = a oe poo : 
. x ae ae , aed | éye 91d |} a 2,909 | 
Ne aaa er aeeaehal 6a | “aaas| -'eo|  65| 475, eabt We 
Re ots Rss 0. o- bb oe ---- SE ---- _.| 8, 664 588 65 | 3,674 4, 661 | 145 
spanish American... _- 239 | ' 
Spanish American ..-..-.....----------+------ = — | 2, 4 = = LS ™ 
ye) EE ape a |S spa oe. Seapeeee ’ ‘ ‘ « nn we i 
> ARES sp ate 355 | 87 7| 97 153 3 F 
Rb hAR erin. }-i8t--------} d-onn--- 2,685 | 1,167 7] 7 al é 
West Indian (except Cuban)_..-...-.-.-.---- 2, 211 | 325 40 600 | 6 | 
Peet MOONE .. 2. BEE ~- oe noe Sh Le 937 498 29 | 422 345 | 16 
PS oy yc ee 706, 896 | 204,314 | 25,304 | 76,789 | 92, 728 5, 747 
MEA As... Lu dchuschesanoctteacous 423, 186 | 163,252 | 13,860 | 57,313 | 70,865, 3,442 
NO A i, ee aie 283, 710 | 131,062} 11,444 | 19,476 | 21,863 | 2, 305 
J TE A SDE 132, 264 | 50,722| 4,050| 3,717 4, 414 314 
2 © akse~aose~-siennneiaell | 313 788 | 213,980 | 18,526 | 54,544] 68,408) 4, 155 
ES RESUS ee WETS YE 60,844 | 29, 612 2,728 | 18,528} 19,911 1, 278 
: soy 8 a > + —_—. 
J 
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ACT OF 1924, IN JUNE, 1925, AND FROM JULY, 1924, TO JUNE, 


OR AREA OF BIRTH 


MIGRATION 


1925, BY COUNTRY 









































Admitted | 

Nonimmi- Sacmnber 

. : grant and ‘* ted 

Country or area of birth Quote, immigrant nonquota Total | a * 

immigrant during | June 3. 

June, 1925 | 1925 
July, 1924, 
to June, June, 1925 | June, 1925 
| 1925 
| 
EE eS ee | Se) ae él 11 41 | §2 | 194 
Sa ee | ees. ee Oe oss Sete es a eee 5 
Es RE |) SPR Fa 769 33 92 125 | 1, 749 
SN ice MEL MAL 507 13 105 118 | 1 O87 
ES 1 GREE S RNS: SH 89 4 4 13 | 239 
a, ee ae ee 2, 550 216 145 361 | 4446 
prommig: Bees City of)! ....) 8) 211 7 1 8 | 249 
Ba eee ee Oe 2, 523 171 121 | 292 | 4 32] 
EN NS OO RR LR 113 10 3 | 13 179 
SR Re eee | ae 477 | 34 67 101 1, 493 
LL, Eo EE SRS | RES 3, 340 | 268 361 629 | 8, 640 
., = S SRR a ae a 45,714 | 4, 666 740 5, 406 | 54, 685 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

nS BARES See Shae 14, 780 987 2, 024 3, O11 | 37, 325 
Northern Ireland...................__- 1, 616 64 34 98 | 2 330 
tea See Pe s. oP 12, 408 954 520 1, 474 | 19, 261 
re See a ES es 906 86 59 145 | 1, 735 
SE ae ee, ee 101 6 232 238 | 2,358 
Se a ae (eS oo 356 23 116 139 | 1, 349 
i aS SR HITS RE 64 | 1 4 | 5 | Rf 
Oe a ae ae 27, 125 2, 005 283 2, 288 | 31, 790 
SOF aes) PRE. REE. oe 2, 678 385 2, 964 3, 349 | 24, 036 
pT SPE FS) AE ee BC ew 123 8 22 | 30 | 19 
SS RE ea hy RN Ee 12 Sees 1 | i4 
OS SEES RA: RET Bri: 329 | 24 56 | 80 | 1, 068 
Daxemburg...:...... 022. .....2- eee SF 104 | 11 27 | 38 | 219 
SS SS DER RRS hy FR) 5 eee eee eye 7 
SE a ee Se 1, 455 | 83 129 | 212 | 3, 450 
OS SS RRS PRR RY Se 6,115 | 223 264 | 487 | 9, 19] 
BE RRS: SRE EE! oe 4, 857 | 609 410 | 1,019 &, 844 
les RS St RS BS 479 16 310 326 | 2, 691 
EG Ee, Se ee a. Oe 605 | 46 101 | 147 1, 864 
ie Sa CARNE A ERNE Be | 2, 043 | 93 231 324 4, 677 
SES: S| Ee Fa eZ 146 | 18 489 | 507 | 4, 937 
i SE SS Eh Se 8, 966 422 240 662 | 12, 153 
a Sere ene 1, 898 | 139 156 | 295 3, 928 
Turkey in Europe. ..........2.5......-.... 100 | 3 93 96 44 
NN cee a a a er 490 38 143 | 181 1, 984 
Other Europe (Malta and Gibraltar) ______ 113 6 s 14 239 
| ee 144, 226 11, 684 10, 600 22, 284 255, 212 
mat yl Oe Ee ey ee we Ea 1 | 1 5 
Arabian Peninsula____.-.....2.-.2--_22.2.. SS eee es eee oe 
SS EES LIS MEMS Tbh 22 1 ll 12 129 
cA al athe en sie 109 15 896 911 9, 467 
REE a a OR Pe 58 ~ 45 53 545 
Isaq (Mesopotamia) ....................... 19 > 1 41 
ST GA Dict. cnninwinnccmbesepdoinscusan 5 2 482 484 4, 059 
ERED AEC. TM o006ecncdscbeeuedie Naess eeC Cale Se tejiwink 3 
ge EE LT CE! SETS eS l 
NE I ORI 61 6 18 24 389 
UE ks in 74 8 8 16 166 
Sa RN A SIEM, UTS Te BD Fs cstessoans cts SaBuse' See VEEECSSTES EH 210 
eae 96 12 15 27 31 
Syria and The Lebanon.--_............____ 99 10 98 108 914 
SEES 2 PER DAE RRR 28 5 42 47 365 
SRC ens EERE 81 7 10 17 162 
ridin tcetnitnibiaianisateninmatitnitanne ia) 657 75 i, 626 1, 701 16, 494 
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IM MIGRATION 201 
T,nLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, IN JUNE, 1925, AND FROM JULY, 1924, TO JUNE, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR 
AREA OF BIRT H—Continued ! 
vores ae ore 
Admitted | 4 
es yen 
Nonimmi- Tipmbet 
: Quota immigrant grant and July 1 
Country or area of birth nonquota , . 
‘ F Total | 1924, to 
immigrant during inna 30, 
nae ——| June, 1925 | 1925 
July, 1924, j 
to June, | June, 1925 | June, 1925 ' 
1925 | 
6 t 
yo | RE ee See Se ee ee es ene | 3 
eee a AS EAR BSB A Oe Ee e? 81 | 6 | 25 31 218 
Liberia. 40- 25% hb <i E's Baers {fen ~344 1 | ] 4 5 | 8 ‘ 
Morocco_..-.--- RakiietNeeeseieded ap ietideghad 15 6 I 7 | 34 
Ruanda and Urundi............-..-.------]-- 2.222228 b . cbahbddlhn akc WR TR Tera ey Te rare ree 2 
South Aftica, Union of. ...-......----.---- 114 | 9 | 28 37 379 i 
Sqn Wee Menten. nt FAS hee ee 8 REST See gee es Pe. T he 57 f 
Togoland (French) -..._....-..-..--------- OO Ee ee ee ee ee ee ese ee | ees ee 1 4 
i ge ae ah, Dae Tee Rs Saget -| 56 | 5 | ; 3 8 188 
ET sett i Biel S  Rin Rn ae ek 284 | 27 61 88 890 i 
Australia bi eat andes ti ide Gbldire Or deanna a ! 155 | 28 300 328 3, lll F 
Wow Sealab... .-..2-.22.scse0 hide a9 7 | 145 152 | 1, 251 b 
Le ee a ne i _— 2 F 
RE EEias «1s cowsénectbensepayeens Be! s 1 | 1 2 | 15 ' 
RESINS OP ete Say Fe5 ees eee 4 ees oe: | epee am 2 = ey Oe Bem 23 I 
ee eee 21 | 3 5 | 8 119 ; 
PE a ee ae | 284 | 39 451 490 | 4, 521 {* 
Canada. ....-..--.- Sadia S Ho ee bd 3 pei Aiboded daleobid 7, 020 7, 020 | 102, 188 g 
EEE ae eee ee) eee 259 289 | 2, 895 
A nc REEe vec dedenosghbbs ; $tte ss), etpebchtap, 6, 458 6, 458 | 50, 643 
ER RICE A Tec iy ES PRE TS TCE 1, 237 1, 237 9, 303 
Dominican Republic____-_-.-_---- ay. ----| ahha den eonoee 96 96 868 
Fieits oo. .s6hi-. APs Seen oe: Ee lLsisivewbledtaes gularencesceassl 14 14 173 b 
British West Indies .---......-.-- ee a 386 | 46 565 611 4, 269 i 
Dutch West Indies... _....-....---- 22 | 1 | 15 16 128 ? 
French West Indies- - --- Sta conuaras! 25 5 4 9 79 ; 
ci cc onatn tik mentinsene-aeetarnel 33 | 4 | 14 18 115 i@ 
Canal Zone..-........-..-- SE EOE ER, ELD AES SESE Ce 56 { 
Other Central A merica Pe at go Ree ee 406 406 2, 811 ' 
Brees - 66229507. .252. pJIPRALE LID. LL SLO a eagle 112 142 1, 400 ‘ 
British Guiana... .......... ern. | 43 4 | 26 30 167 f. 
Dutch Guiana. .-_------ eeanerel 5 | ry 1 2 21 fF 
French Guiana. -_---_---- SALE piss 6 43 = fT ee ee ee Cee eer eel Oe OTP Ses 3 e 
Other South America__.-- - Mo nes Erneta kets, 534 534 4,813 ¢ 
Gresmeee 2. 82. NAA. dd SLT Se TRESS a Ry at eRe IBA EL - 5 
Miquelon and St, Pierre...--------------+-| & i. ite. ti 7 7 32 
America... -.-..--- ifn dst A- -| 520 | 61 | 16, 798 16, 859 | 179, 969 
All countries... _____.__..-._--.-.-. | 445,971 11,886 | ~—-:29, 536 41,422 | * 457, 086 
j ' j 








! Does not include 1,349 aliens from quota countries whe arrived prior to the close of June 30, 1924, and 
were admitted after that date. 














STANDARDIZATION 





Report of American Engineering Standards Committee, 1925 


HE principal industries of the country are cooperating to ny 
T increasing extent in the national movement for standardiz,- 
tion, according to the 1925 yearbook of the American [no- 
neering Standards Committee.! This work, which has already 
resulted in large savings, is expected in the future to save many 
millions of dollars annually in the different industries as well as to be 
a means of conserving life and health. One hundred and fifty-nine 
al epee have been submitted to the committee, 68 of which have 
een completed and the standards approved, the projects being dis- 

tributed in the different industry groups as follows: 
Total = Projects 


projects approved 
Civil engineering and building trades._._..........._.___-_-- 32 16 
ES Rk RE ees oe Feaeeen eee Sane re 26 1 
mlectrions-. ..........-. Sn eee: bk I nn eee Sees 17 5 
See Mw la a, nn eh es oni deat des nun neem os 4 | 
Transportation _ _ ____ ee yy ree Oe TS Se 9 6 
ET ae At A Gn, ind Ry Shenae > Paeee hel 
A Mie ine wel debe ocietensbne o i) 7 
Nonferrous metallurgy ----- -- - _- Vata wow swenwals wewwwdlibwos 14 6 
Bo CARIES 5d RS Coes sae i apnea pele eae pa tey eee 12 9 
eM ok Mille. anduhininipivatabaaaemaean 2 | 
SE aes FS eee owas ene &F US ae { Pane See peindieabinind 16 | 
ee TE 5 ae, > ee oe... Sees | eee 5 2 
i i eg SRS Yn tS ter op be eon eeWt = 
Riis. tPdcwacnalbadsensBluh~«<0auvibbwéeewilewe~ 11 H 


There are 24 organizations or groups of organizations which have 
representatives on the main committee. These include 7 departments 
of the Federal Government, 9 national engineering societies, and | 
national industrial associations, comprising altogether 35 separate 
national organizations. Trade, technical, or governmental bodies 
cooperating through representatives on spenial or sectional com- 
mittees number 352, while there are 1,371 individuals serving on 
sectional committees. 

Among standardization measures which have been approve: 
during the past year is a code for the lighting of school buildings, 
which means that schools generally throughout the country will be 
Slag lighted and many eye troubles due to improper ilumina- 
tion will be eliminated. Another important standardization projec 
from the standpoint of the conservation of life and property is tho 
approval of a standard screw thread for fire-hose couplings,? while 
the most important piece of work, in the mechanical field during thio 
year was the completion of the standard for screw threads, a subject 
which vitally interests practically every industry. 


! For an account of the organization and work of the committee see the following numbers of the MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW: September, 1922, pp. 1-8; May, 1923, pp. 195, 196; July, 1923, pp. 256-258; September, 1921, 
pp. 206, 207. 


2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, August, 1924, pp. 169, 170. 
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A particularly important standardization feature has been the 
development of the work on mining. Until recently there has been 
very little standardization in the mining industry, but work on 11 
mining projects has been started during the past year. These in- 
clude codes for rock dusting, mine illumination, ventilation, use of 
explosives in coal mines, and underground transportation. These 
simple codes, dealing primarily with safety in the mining industry, are 
to be used as guides in pending legislation. According to a press 
release by the committee, dated June 29, a comprehensive code for 
rock-dusting coal mines to prevent explosions has been completed, 
and it is expected that it will be formally approved and issued in the 
near future. This code specifies the kind of dust to be used; its 
nature, fineness, and moisture-absorbing qualities, since caking 
destroys its effectiveness; the parts of the mine to be dusted; the 
methods of applying the dust; and the amounts to be used. 

Technical standardization is becoming a very important part of 
the safety movement and substantial progress has been made on 
about 40 codes, most of which are applicable to factories; 13 of these 
codes have been completed. Those completed and approved during 
the year include codes for woodworking machinery, logging and saw- 
mill machinery, laundries, and a revision of the code for punch 
presses. The woodworking code, as an example, is intended to cover 
the hazards at the “point of operation” in woodworking machinery 
from the crude lumber to the Fnished product. It deals with plant 
layout, machines, equipment, and operating rules. 

Increasing interest is being manifested in the movement by indus- 
trial executives, an advisory committee having been organized which 
will assist in keeping executives in touch with the development of the 
national movement and in extending its influence and support among 
industrial groups. 

The Federal Government is cooperating more and more closely 
with the committee. The Federal Specifications Board has adopted 
nearly 300 specifications which are used as a basis of purchase by the 
Government. The American Engineering Standards Committee has, 
during the year, circulated more than 100 of these specifications for 
criticism, in order to determine their acceptability in industry before 
official adoption by the Government. Twenty-six simplifications 
have been carried through by the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce in the work of which the committee, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 200 industrial groups 
are cooperating. A Directory of Specifications consisting of a classi- 
fied list of all the more important purchase specifications, will be pub- 
lished soon. It is primarily for the use of public purchasing bodies 
but should also be of service to industries in general. 

Standardization activities in foreign industrial countries continue 
to increase. At present there are 19 national standardizing bodies, 
with all of which the committee is in active touch. While there has 
been little development of standardization activities in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Pan American Conference on Standardization held in Lima, 
Peru, last December to which official delegations were sent from 13 
countries, opened the way to development of the work in those coun- 
tries. In the organization and the preparation of the program for 
this conference the American Engineering Standards Committee took 
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an active part. The formal resolutions of the conference addressoe( 
to the American States and to the Inter-American High Commission 
recommended ‘‘that there be a convention between the American 
States, providing for: Cooperation in standardization matters; {)\ 
establishment in each State of one or more organizations dealing wii); 
standardization matters, either governmental or industrial, or mixed. 
as each may deem best; the use for the present of the Inter-Americay 
High Commission as the channel of communication; and the gradual 
compilation of a technical vocabulary in Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
and French.” It was also recommended that a second Pan American 
Conference on Standardization should be held in the United States 
within three years. 





WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of the various State labor offices the fol- 
A lowing, shown in their reports, are noted in the present issue 
of the Montuty Laspor REviIEw: 
(alifornia.—Recent employment statistics, page 114. 
Connecticut.—Statistics of occupational diseases, page 132. 
(vorgia.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, 
age 138. 
[ilinois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 112 and 116. 
Jowa.—Accidents and production in coal mines in the State, 
age 132; and recent employment statistics, pages 113 and i19. 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 120. 
Vassachusetts.-Recent employment statistics, pages 113 and 121. 
New York.—Reecent employment statistics, page 122; operations 
under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 139; and vacations 
with pay for office and factory eee, page 206, 
Ohio.—Statisties of occupational diseases, page 134. 
Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 113 and 123. 
Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 114. 
/vvas.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, 
page 140, 
(tah.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, 
page 141. 
Wisconsin.—-Recent employment statistics, pages 114 and 123. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Increase in Number of Apprentice and Journeyman Bricklayers 


[N VIEW of the current discussion of bricklayers’ wages, interest 

attaches to the following statement (Monthly Digest No. 56), 
issued by the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
Cleveland, Ohio, under date of June 1, 1925: . 


There has been much comment during the last few years to the effect that the 
number of journeymen brick masons has been decreasing and the small number 
of apprentices in this trade has been the basis of much publicity. 

The following are official figures of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America. It should be noted, however, that these 
figures cover stonemasons and plasterers in addition to bricklayers. The brick- 
lavers, however, form by far the bulk of the craftsmen who are the members of 
this union. 

In July, 1921, the total number of journeymen was 83,634. There were at 
that time only 1,437 apprentices being trained. In July, 1922, the number of 
apprentices had risen to 3,623, with a total of 85,000 journeymen. In July, 
19235, the number of apprentices had increased about five times over the 192) 
figures, standing at 7,263, with a total number of 97,300 journeymen. In 1924 
the number of apprentices had increased to 10,656 with a total of 108,484 jour 
neymen. In June, 1925, there were 11,516 apprentices, or eight times the 
number existing in 1921, while the total number of journeymen had increased to 
111,304. 





Vacations with Pay for Office and Factory Workers 


SUMMARY of a study of the policy of employers in granting 
vacations with pay, made by the New York Bureau of Women 
in Industry, is given in the Industrial Bulletin, July, 1925 (p. 243). 

The inquiry, which covered 1,500 factories, showed that 90 per 
cent of the establishments gave vacations with pay to their oflice 
workers, 68 per cent to their factory foremen, and 18 per cent to 
their production workers. In the plants having a vacation plan for 
factory workers, 62 per cent of these employees actually received 
vacations with pay last year, as at least one year’s service is usually 
required before a worker is eligible for a vacation. In general the 
vacation of factory workers was about half as long as that of office 
workers, two weeks being the usual vacation for office workers and 
one week for factory workers. 

The establishment of a vacation plan for factory ys pba was 
more frequent in large establishments, as 39 per cent of the plants 
with more than 2,000 employees had a vacation policy for their plant 
employees, while 9 per cent of the factories with fewer than 50 em- 
ployees gave vacations to these workers. The two industries which 
ranked highest in the number of establishments with vacation poli- 
cies for factory workers were food and chemical, with 34 and 54 per 
cent, respectively, of these factories having a definite plan for vaca- 
tions with pay, while few such policies were found in the textile and 
metal industries. 

That vacations with pay for factory workers have usually been 
successful is shown by the fact that only 6 per cent of the factories 
which have tried them have given them up. Employers generally 
who maintained such a plan were in favor of it and reported that 
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vacations given to the factory force increased loyalty to the firm, 
~<dueed turnover, and tended to make more contented workers, 
vhile they also stated that vacation policies stood for fair play and 
vood business. 

The report suggests that “perhaps one of the reasons why young 
neople flock to the so-called white-collar jobs rather than taking 
factory work is because of the little attention given by factory 
management to a definite yearly let-up from work for rest and 
recreation,” 

No data are Riven as to the comparative time actually worked 
during the year by office workers and by shop workers, with vaca- 
tions deducted, nor as to the relative rates of pay of the two classes. 
if there were any appreciable difference in earnings, production 
workers might still be earning more per year, even with unpaid va- 
cations, than the office workers. 





Factory-Inspection Service in Bulgaria 


THE Industrial Safety Survey, May-June, 1925, published by the 
International Labor Office contains a note (pp. 51, 52) on the 
factory-inspection service of Bulgaria. 

The number of industrial workers in Bulgaria in 1923 was approxi- 
mately 150,000. For inspection purposes the country is divided into 
16 districts and 40 subdistricts, and there are, accordingly, 56 full- 
time Government inspectors whose duties in addition to factory 
inspection cover accident prevention, industrial hygiene, housing, 
employment exchanges, conciliation and arbitration, emigration and 
immigration, and collection of labor statistics. 

The factory-inspectors have up to this time been selected from 
administrative officials with laird training, but the necessity for a 
staff which has had more suitable training for the work has been 
realized, and an examination for these positions will be held next year 
when the provisions of the recommendation concerning factory 
inspection adopted by the Fifth International Labor Conference will 
be taken into account. 





Chinese Industrial Administration Conference ! 


HE first industrial administration conference to be held in China 
was convened by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce in 
Peking, March 2, 1925. The conference, which lasted three weeks, 
was attended by about 40 persons, including representatives of the 
Government, commissioners of industrial boards, and directors of 
provincial bureaus of forestry and of mining. The conference dealt 
with a large number of questions relating to the development and 
administration of different industries and to conditions affecting labor. 
Among the resolutions passed by the conference were the following 
recommendations: That provisional authorities be requested to afford 
better treatment to laborers; that special attention be paid to the 
organization of labor associations after the promulgation of the 
regulations concerning their organization; that skilled-labor training 
schools be established in Provinces and special districts; that labor 
laws be drafted and promulgated. 











‘China. Bureau of Economic Information. The Chinese Economic Bulletin. Peking, June 27, 1925, 
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Vacations with Pay in Czechoslovakia 


LAW which went into effect in Czechoslovakia May 1, 1925: 

provides for all workers a minimum annual vacation with pay, 

A similar law applying to shop assistants has been in effect since 19 j9 

and to miners since 1921, and these two classes of workers are theye- 
fore not included in the provisions of the present act. 

The law applies to all permanent employees who are subject to 
sickness insurance and who have been employed by the same firm 
or employer continuously for at least one year. By the terms of the 
act such employees are entitled to a minimum vacation of 6 days with 
pay to fall between May 1 and September 30. After 10 years’ con- 
tinuous employment with the same firm they are entitled to 7 days 
vacation each year and after 15 years’ service to 8 days. Appren- 
tices are given 8 days’ vacation with pay after six months’ service wit) 
the same employer. Seasonal workers, day laborers in agriculture 
or forestry, and home workers are not included in the provisions of thc 
act. Absence from work because of military service, sickness, accident, 
or any other unavoidable cause does not affect the vacation allowed, 
but the equivalent of time lost through the unauthorized absence oj 
an employee in the year before his vacation is due may be deducted 
by the employer from the vacation time. The amount of the pay is 
calculated on the basis of the daily wages actually earned by tle 
employee during the four weeks preceding his vacation. A bonus o/ 
10 per cent of the wage paid for their vacation is due factory employ ces 
who have worked an average of not less than 2 hours’ overtime beyond 
the statutory working-day during a total of 20 weeks, provided tliat 
they have worked at least 90 per cent of the statutory owen of labor 
inthe year. Theemployer may deduct 10 per cent of the holiday wave 
if employees have worked only 80 per cent or less of the statutor 
working time during the year. 

If an employee is dismissed before he has received his vacation, |e 
is entitled to holiday pay in proportion to the period of his employ- 
ment during the year. He forfeits such pay, however, if he volin- 
tarily gives up employment before his leave becomes due or if lie 
accepts employment for pay during his vacation. Unless a strike or 
lockout lasts more than six weeks, vacations with pay are not affected 
by such action provided the employee resumes work with the same 
employer at the settlement of the dispute and has not accepted otlier 
paid employment while the strike or lockout was in progress. 





Appointment of Food Council in England 


HE Economist (London) in its issue for August 1, 1925, states that 
on July 28 the appointment of a committee of 12 was announced, 

to serve as the food. council recently recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices in its report. The council is authorize( 
to investigate and report on the supply and prices of food in general, 
and in particular of the following articles: ‘“‘ Wheat, flour, bread, meat, 
bacon and ham, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, fish, fruit and vegetables, 
sugar, and tea.” It is to undertake investigations when called upon 





1 The Economic Review, London, July 31, 1925, p. 90. 
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io do so by the President of the Board of Trade, or when in its judg- 
ment the interests of consumers or traders require such action. Its 
powers are somewhat limited, but according to a statement made by 
the chairman these may be enlarged if necessary. 


The royal commission had recommended that the council should have statutory 
powers to send for persons and documents and, if considered necessary, direct an 
inquiry into the trading accounts of the particular persons concerned. The 
Government, however, had decided that those powers should not at present be 
conferred. It was desirable that, if possible, there should be cordial cooperation 
between traders and the council. He believed that information would be sup- 
plied voluntarily to the council, and if there was any difficulty or if information 
was found to be inaccurate, it would then become necessary that such powers 
should be sought, and the Prime Minister had given a pledge that the Government 
would be asked to confer them upon the council. If necessary, the question of 
trusts and combines would have to be tackled. 





Condition of Polish Textile Industry, 1924 


HAT the depression in the textile industry in 1924 was not pecul- 
iar to the United States is indicated by the 1924 report of the 
Textile Association of Poland, summarized in the June 27, 1925, 
issue of The Economic World (New York). An “enormous slump” 
took place in the industry that year, which was caused by the eco- 
nomic crisis. Only 40 per cent of their normal number of workers 
were employed by the cotton textile mills and only 25 per cent by the 
woolen mills, while imports of raw materials declined 25.6 and 16.3 
per cent, respectively, from those of 1923.. Exports were valued at 
only 46,897,064 zlotys,t only 6,714.1 tons being exported in 1924, 
as compared with 15,518.2 tons the year before. 





Creation of Council of Social Assistance in Poland 


AX ACT of February 18, 1925, created the Council of Social 
Assistance in Poland, which is to be attached as an advisory 
body to the Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance, according to 
Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 22, 1925 (pp. 8, 9). 
The council will be composed of representatives of the different 
yolitical divisions (Voisvodies) of the country, one representative 
hele elected by the Diet of each division; one representative nom!- 
nated by the municipal council in each of the principal towns; 10 
representatives of Diets of districts selected by the Minister of Labor 
and Social Assistance after consultation with the unions of district 
public authorities; and 10 representatives appointed by the principal 
social organizations and institutions whose activities extend over 
the whole country, these organizations to be chosen by the Minister 
of Labor and Social Assistance so that all branches of social assistance 
will be represented. 

The functions of the new council will be: To give an opinion on 
ail bills relating to social assistance and on proposed decrees and 
administrative orders submitted to it by the minister; to propose 
bills, decrees, and administrative orders; and to cooperate with the 
public authorities and social organizations in dealing with questions 
of social assistance. 


a 





1 Zloty at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Georai1a.—Industrial Commission. Third annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1923. Atlanta, 1924. 19 pp. 
Certain data from this report are given on page 138 of this issue of the Monvury 
Lasor REVIEW. 
Iowa.—{State Bureau of Mines.] Report of the Siate mine inspectors for the 
biennial period ending December 31, 1923. Des Moines, 1924. 86 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on page 132 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor Review. 


MassacuuseTts.—Commission on Pensions. Partial report, February, 192). 
Boston, 1925. 97 pp. ((Mass.) S. Doc. No. 340.) 

A resolution passed by the Massachusetts Senate in 1923 provided for the 
appointment of a commission to consider the entire problem of pensions, retire- 
ment allowances, and payments in the nature of pensions, whether to officers or 
employees in the public service, or to persons in private life who are unable to 
support themselves. A later resolution broadened the inquiry to include the 
retirement of public-school teachers. The present report covers all the ques- 
tions except that of a general system of old-age pensions, which will be dealt 
with separately. The report considers the relative merit of contributory and 
noncontributory systems, the provisions of the Massachusetts laws, costs under 
present and proposed systems, and drafts of proposed legislation. 
Nevapa.—Commissioner of Labor. The compiled labor laws of the Staie oj 

Nevada, 1925, compiled by Frank W. Ingram. Carson City, 1925. 212 py. 

Contains all labor laws and other legislation directly affecting conditions of 
employment in Nevada, including legislation of 1925. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Pneumoconiosis—Three cases; two of 
cosis, and one of anthracosis with tuberculosis superinduced, prepared hy ‘). 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. Albany, 1925. 31 pp. 

This pamphlet gives the clinical histories of two cases of silicosis and one of 
anthracosis with tuberculosis superinduced. Temperature charts, X-ray pi-- 
tures, and colored plates of the lungs are included in each case history and a 
bibliography is appended. 

Special bulletin No. 136: Wages and hours of work of organized women 
in New York State, prepared by the Bureau of Women in Industry. Albany, 
1925. 11 pp. ' 

Gives the union hour and wage scales in effect for organized women in 11 cities 
of the State, being the first time such data have been given separately for women. 
Time rates only are given. The investigation dealt primarily with the manu- 
facturing industries, in which organized women are chiefly found, but the rates 


for organized women in hotel and restaurant and theatrical attendant work were 
also obtained. 


Special Bulletin No. 187: Course of employment in sugar refineries 
in New York State, 1914-1925, prepared by the Bureau of Siatistics and /n- 
formation. Albany, 1925. 23 pp. 


Statistics on employment in the sugar-refining industry show a marked re- 
sponse to general business conditions in contrast with most of the industries 
making food products. For this reason a study of the course of employment 
in the industry is of value in increasing knowledge eoncerning the facts as to 
unemployment. The study gives statistics of sugar production and consump- 
tion, prices, value of products, average weekly earnings of employees, and indexes 
showing fluctuations in employment. 
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New YORK. —Industrial Commissioner. Annual report for the twelve months ended 
June 30,1924. Albany, 1925. 198 pp. (Legislative Doc. No. 27.) 


A summary of the data given in this report is presented on page 139 of this 
issue Of the Montruty Lasor Review. 

On1o.—Department of Industrial Relations, and the Industrial Commission. 

Division of Labor Statistics Report No. 8: Rates of wages, fluctuation of 


employment, wage wre salary payments in Ohio, 1923. Columbus, 1925. 593 
pp. Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2. 


Texas.—Industrial Accident Board. atte te the two years, September 1, 1922, 
to August 31,1924. Austin, [19257]. pp. 
\ short summary of this report is given in the present number of the MonTHLYy 
Lasor REVIEW, page 140. 
UTAH. as estoh Sgeanlacins, [Report ; for the] period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 
192 Bulletin No. 1: (Decisions rendered by the commission and digest of 
supreme court rulings]. 289 pp. Bulletin No. 2: [Financial statements of 


the various State funds). 15 pp. Bulletin No. 3: {Industrial accident sta- 
tistics]. 100 pp. 


Data from these bulletins are given in the present issue of the MonTHiy 
LaBsoR REVIEW, page 141. 

Unrrep States.— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The Commerce Yearbook, 1924. Washington, 1925. xi, 719 pp. 

This review of industry and commerce and of the foreign trade of the United 
States for the year 1924 includes a résumé of statistics of employment, immigra- 
tion, and wages published by the Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

— —— Trade information bulletin No. 337: Labor, wages, and un- 
employment in Italy, by H. C. MacLean. Washington, 1925. 17 pp. 

A report of the American commercial attaché at Rome giving general informa- 
tion on labor in Italy. The report deals in particular with the growth of in- 
dustries, increase in the number of industrial workers, trade-unions, labor legis- 
lation, child labor, social insurance, labor disputes, eight-hour day, wage rates, 
labor efficiency, standard and cost of living, unemployment, and emigration. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 370: 
Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. Wash- 
ington, 1925. iv, 1240 pp. 

A summary of the contents of this volume is given on page 147 of this issue of 
the Montuiy LaBor REVIEW. 
eneienneediemenne Year No. 388: Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 

difes 15, 192 Washington, 1925. itt, 234 pp. 

Advance Sanne from this report were published in the Montuity LaABor 
Review for September, 1924 (pp. 45-70), and December, 1924 (pp. 43-49). 
Bulletin No. 389: Proceedings of the Eleventh annual convention 

of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United Siates and 
Canada, held at Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. Washington, 1925. gz, 
146 pp. 

A brief account of this meeting appeared in the Montuiy Laspor Review 
for July, 1924 (pp. 34-37). 

Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 46: Facts about werking women, a 


graphic prese ntation based on Census statistics and studies of the Women’s 
Bureau. Washington, 1925. v, 64 pp. 


Consists mainly of charts, accompanied by the tables on which they are based, 
dealing with the number, occupations, nationality, age, marita! status, wages, 
and hours of work of working women, as shown by the Census and the investi- 
gations carried on by the Women’s Bureau. 





——_ 
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Unirep Srates.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. The civilian voca- Gi 
tional rehabilitation program in Minnesota. Washington, 1925. 21 
Civilian vocational rehabilitation series, Monograph No. 1. 


Certain data from this report are given on page 176 of the present number of 


Pp. 


the Montruiy Lasor Review. in 
—— Railroad Labor Board. Statistical Bureau. Monthly and annual earnin; ar 
and details of service of train and engine-service employees, covering calenday se 
year 1923, compiled from reports of 15 representative Class I carriers. Vol. ?: B 
Baggagemen, train; baggagemen, passenger. Vol. 3: Brakemen, freigh pl 
Chicago, July, 1925. Various paging. ‘ 
é . . mW 
Official —Foreign Countries ‘ 
¢ 2 ‘sf , ‘tt . ¥ k 
Bre_arum.—Caisse Générale d'Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des 0). 
tions et de la situation, année 1924. [Brussels?], 1925. 70 pp. o 
A report of the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Pun 
Belgium for the year 1924. ‘ 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Fourth report on organizalion in indi 
commerce, and the professions in Canada. Ottawa, 1925. 115 pp. ] 


The total reported membership of the 733 main associations and 592 bra 
associations covered in this report is 1,033,131. It is interesting to note that | 7 | 
of the main associations and 74 of the branch associations are cooperati\ 


_ 


. . 7 y 

socievies, n 

—— Department of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau of Statisti: 
Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price indexes, 19138-1924. Oltawa, 1% 

120 pp. ( 

Retail price statistics from this report are published on page 51 of this nuinbe: | 


of the Monvraty LaBpor REVIEW. 


e 


DenmMarK.—Udvalget angaaende bérns arbejde. Batenkning, 1924. Copens 
1924. 39 pp. 

Report by the committee on children’s work, which was appointed in Octobe: ‘ 
1¥22, by the Department of the Interior. Contains proposed legislation gover | | 
ing children’s and young persons’ work, a survey of legislation in Denmar 
regarding work of children and young persons, etc., and brief summaries of c! 
labor legislation in various other countries. 





The purpose of the committee was to prepare a codification of the legislati 
effective for children and young persons in handicrafts, industry, and transpor' 

(Law was codified and new law passed April 8, 1925.) 

—— (K¢Bennavn).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk Aarbog for Kébenhavn, Fre 
riksberg og Gjentofte Kommune, 1924. Capenhagen, 1925. xvi, 176 pp., map. 

Statistical yearbook for 1924 for Copenhagen, Frederiksberg and Gjentoit 
commune. Contains statistics on housing, wages, unemployment, old-age retir 
nient, accidents to workers, cooperative societies, etc. 

Great Britarn.—Census Office. Census of England and Wales, 1921. Industry 
iables. London, 1925. iv, 383 pp. 

Gives the number of persons aged 12 years and over in each industry, showing 
the occupational distribution per thousand engaged in the industry; also the 
occupational distribution, within each industry, by sex and age groups, for the 
principal occupations. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops. Annual report for the year 1924. 
London, 1925. 145 pp. (Cmd. 2437.) 

Some data from this report are given on page 82 of this issue of the MonTuLy 

Lasor REVIEW. 
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Great Briratin.—Medical Research Council. Special report series No. 89: 
Report on miners’ “beat knee,” “beat hand,” and ‘‘beat elbow,” by EB. L. Collis 
and T. L. Llewellyn. London, 1924. 49 pp. 


Cases of beat knee and beat hand reported in Great Britain each year exceed 
in number any other disease subject to compensation, while cases of beat elbow 
are nearly as numerous as all cases of industrial lead poisoning, which holds 
second place among the compensation diseases in order of numerical incidence. 
Because of the prevalence of these diseases in the coal-mining industry the 
present study was made to determine the measures necessary for their prevention. 
A deseription of working conditions and methods and of practices among the 
miners which are causative factors is given and the clinical aspect of these diseases 
is described and accounts given of certain cases. In 1922, 1,721 cases of beat 
knee, 1,138 cases of beat hand, and 200 cases of beat elbow were reported. 

—— (ScoTLanp).—Board of Health. Sixth annual report, 1924. Edinburgh, 
1925. 260 pp. (Cmd. 2416.) 

Information from this report is given on page 160 of the present issue of the 
Montuiy Laspor Review. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—General problems of social insurance. Geneva, 
1925. xxviii, 136 pp. 

A summary of the historical development of social insurance is given in the 
introduction of this work, together with a table of the principal laws respecting 
workmen’s compensation, compulsory social insurance, and social assistance. 
The different sections of the report take up the scope of social insurance, benefits, 
financial resources and systems, and insurance institutions in the different 
countries having such measures in effect, while the last chapter deals with the 
problem of the unification or coordination of social-insurance systems. 

JapAN (Toxyo).—Municipal Office. Statistical Bureau. Twenty-first annual 
statistics of the city of Tokyo, 1925. Tokyo, 1925. 1229 pp., charts. 

A table of wages of workers in Tokyo, taken from this report, is given on page 
80 of this issue of the Monruity Laspor Review. 

NorTHERN IRELAND.—Ministry of Labor. Annual report for the year 1922, 
Belfast, |1923?]. 61 pp. 
——_ —— Report for ihe years 1923-24. Belfast, [1925?]. 86 pp. (Cmd. 41.) 

The first report gives an account of the setting up of a ministry of labor upon 
the division of Ireland, outlines the work committed to it, and reports the progress 
made during the year. The second briefly reviews the work of the following 
years. The greatest difficulty faced by the department has been the problem of 
unemployment, which has been severe during the whole period. In 1924 the 
number of insured persons was 258,160, and since January, 1922, the percentage 
of unemployment among those insured has ranged from 26.39 to 15.04, the mini- 
mum being shown in March, 1924, and the percentage in December, 1924, being 
17.41. In 1923 a total of £1,346,000, and in 1924, of £1,608,000 was paid 
in unemployment relief, and public works for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment have been authorized, amounting by December, 1924, to a cost of about 
£3,000,000. 

Swepen.—(Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet 7% 
Sverige, dren 1920-1922. Stockholm, 1925. Various paging. 

Report on the Swedish cooperative movement for the period 1920-1922. 
Certain statistics from this report are given on page 166 of this issue of the 
Monraiy Lasor Review. 

Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk érsbok for Sverige. Tolvte drgangen 
1925. Stockholm, 1925. xiii, 830 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Sweden for the year 1925. Contains statistics on cost 

of living, cooperation, housing, trade-unions, collective agreements, wages, etc. 
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Union or Soutn Arrica.—{[Department of the Interior and of Public Health and 
of Education.] Office of Census and Statistics. Siatistics of productiv). 
Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding mining and quarry: i.) 
in the Union for the year 1922-23. Pretoria, 1924. vi, 80 pp. . 

The effect of the continued fall in price levels was again reflected in the results of 

the industrial census covering the year 1922-23. As compared with 1921-22, 

decreases were recorded in number of establishments, salaries and wages, valve 

of materials, and gross value of output; while increases were shown for value of 
land, buildings, machinery and plant, number of employees, cost of fuel, and value 


added to materials. 
Unofficial 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Die Gewerkschaften im hk 
kampfe, von Lothar Erdmann. Berlin, 1924. 224 pp. 


This volume was written on the initiative and by order of the German Genera! 
Federation of Free (Sozial-Democratic) Trade-Unions to explain to the world 
the motives and aims that caused the German trade-unions to call on the work 
for “passive resistance’’ against the French occupation of the Ruhr, and to 
describe the form and results of this resistance. 

AM=RICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE. Year Book, 1925. New York. 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1925. 72 pp. 

This report is summarized on page 202 of this issue of the MontTuiy Lanor 
REVIEW. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Texas branch. Proceedings of the iwent 


eighth annual convention, Amarillo, Tex., May 25-28, 1925, including con- 
stitution and laws. Dallas, 1925. 92 pp. 


Among the resolutions embodied in these proceedings are the following: 
Recommending the calling of-an international labor conference by the American 
Federation of Labor to discuss the problem of Mexican immigration; instructiiiz 
the incoming officers of the Texas State Federation to give all possible assist a: 
in the efforts to liberalize the Federal civil service retirement act and the Federal 
compensation act; and instructing the executive board of the State federation 
to draft or have drafted a bill, for presentation to the legislature, providing fo: 
the inclusion of all woman workers in Texas under the 54-hour-week law. 
ARBEITGEBERVERBAND UNTERELBE UND HampBura-AuTrona. Jahresherichi | 

das Geschaftsjahr 1924. Hamburg, {19257}. 54 pp. 

A joint report on the activities of the two large German employers’ organiza- 
tions, Unterelbe and Hamburg-Altona, on their activities during the year 1924 
After reviewing the economic and business situation the report discusses thc 
system of arbitration of labor disputes, employment exchanges, unemploymei' 
relief, social insurance, hours of labor, the wage policy, labor disputes, strike 
insurance, and works councils, and gives a number of statistical tables on whole- 
sale and retail prices, cost of living, wage rates, and salaries. 

Brent, 8S. E. The causeway of capital and labor. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1925. vit, 109 pp. 

The writer advocates a plan designed to secure industrial peace based on a 
system of universal minimum wages for every worker, based on the cost of 
living, universal industrial partnership, universal old-age and disability pensions, 
and a general cooperation of the workers among themselves. 

Bournett-Hurst, A. R. Labor and housing in Bombay. London, P. 8S. King & 
Son (Lid.), 1925. xiv, 152 pp. 

Describes the labor foree of Bombay, the sources from which it is recruited, 
its distribution in the city’s industries, the conditions under which it lives and 
‘works, the organization and work of the trade-unions, welfare work in the mills, 
and the like. One of the most serious troubles of the industrial entrepreneur in 
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Bombay is the fluctuating labor population, and the author traces the migratory 
character of the worker largely to the kind of housing in which he has been com- 
pelled to live and the unsanitary conditions of his life generally. The Bombay 
Improvement Trust is doing much to remedy the housing situation, but as the 
writer shows, the task will be a long one, involving not only the provision of 
better conditions but the education of the worker to a point where he will take 
advantage of the improvements offered. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Thirteenth annual meeting, 
eae in Washington, D. C., May 20 to 22, 1925. Washington, D. C., 1925. 
72 pp. 

Among the matters stressed by the president of the organization at the above- 
mentioned meeting were the following: The need for an impartial investigation 
of the processes and possibilities of the cooperative marketing of agricultural 
products, the excess of supply as compared with demand in certain lines of manu- 
facture, and the widespread ignorance of the A B C’s of distribution. 

In the report of the board of directors to the convention a brief statement is 
made regarding the chamber’s conference on distribution, held January 14-15, 
1925. 

Commission SYNDICALE DE BELGIquE. Rapport annuel pour 1924. Brussels, 
Maison Nationale d’ Edition L’ Eglantine, 1925. 222 pp. 

The annual report of the Trade-Union Committee of Belgium for 1924 contains 
the proceedings of the 23d Trade-Union Congress. An account of trade-union 
activities during the year is given, and there are tables giving various statistics 
of the trade-union movement. The number of union members December 31, 
1924, was 577,855, as compared with 594,998 at the close of 1923. 

Eacrer, W. McG., anv Secretan, H. A. Unemployment among Boys. London, 
J. M. Dent & Sons (Lid.), 1925. xii, 164 pp. 

Based upon the results of a study of unemployment among boys in the Borough 
of Bermondsey (London). The history of the unemployment centers is briefly 
sketched, and attention is called to their entire inadequacy to meet the needs 
of the situation, in spite of good work done by them. The authors are convinced 
that neither the extent of juvenile unemployment nor the seriousness of its 
effect upon the young people is appreciated. A permanent policy for dealing 
with the problem is suggested, under which the educational authorities should 
have the care of young people up to the age of 18. The age of leaving school 
might well be raised, but for those who leave earlier, part-time education should 
be continued up to 18, with the division of time between school and work spe- 
cifically fixed on a basis giving the school a more liberal allowance than it has 
at present. The continuation schools should be regarded as a permanent part of 
the educational system, should be properly constructed, equipped, and staffed, 
and should provide for physical as well as mental development. They should 
have a practical rather than a literary program, and the scheme of continuation 
training should be applied simultaneously all over the country. 

FanLBecKsKA StrrrTevsen. Arbetsdagens férkortning—Ndgra Nationalekono- 
miska synpunkter, av Erik Lindahl. Malmé, 1925. 35 pp. 

A study on the shortening of the working-day, dealing also with efficiency 
and the number of hours of work; efficiency and fatigue; ete. 

Geary, Frank. Land tenure and unemployment. London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Lid.), 1925. 256 pp. 

A history of land tenure in Great Britain from the eleventh century to the 
present, related to the question of unemployment. The author considers that 
there can be no such thing as an excess of labor if labor has free access to land, - 
with security of tenure, and that therefore the question of unemployment. de- 
pends directly upon the supply of land available to the general population, the 
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system of great landed estates of England having operated to reduce the amouin} 

of land available for cultivation to a point seriously affecting the welfare of t{},. 

country. 

GESELLSCHAFT Fitr SoziaLe Rerorm. Schriften, Heft 73 (10. Band, Heft /): 
Berufsethos und praktische Berufserziehung; Neueinstellung der Geselisci fit 
ftir Soziale Reform? Bericht uber die Verhandlungen der VIII. supine 
sammlung der Gesellschaft fir Soziale Reform in Berlin am 2. und 3. Mai 19 
Jena, 1921. 103 pp. 

The ae OMT of the discussions of the eighth general meeting of the Society { 
Social Reform at Berlin, May 2 and 3, 1921. The meeting discussed two subje: +s: 
(1) Whether the society should readjust its policies; and (2) vocational ethics 
and practical vocational training. 
Schriften, Heft 74 (10 Band, Heft 5): Betriebsrdteschuiung; Bericht » 


eine Sachveratandigenkonferene, einberufen von der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale 
Reform. Vortrag von R. Woldt, und Diskussionsbeitrdge. Jena, 1922. 56 })» 


The text of a paper on the training of works council members read at a confer- 
ence of experts called by the Society for Social Reform (German section of the 
International Association on Labor Legislation) and the subsequent discussio: 
of this paper by members of the conference. 
Schriften, Heft 75 (11 Band, Heft 1): Die Bekémpfung der Arbeitslosiy 

in Deutschland seit Beendigung des Krieges, von Frieda Wunderlich. ./ 
1925. 69 pp. 

The text of a report made to the International Socio-Political Congress 21 
Prague (October, 1924) with a view to informing the delegates of other countries 
as to the measures taken in Germany since the end of the war in combating 
unemployment. The report discusses the employment crises in German: 
describes the system of German labor-market statistics, and outlines the main 
principles of the labor-market and unemployment-relief policy. 








Guinize, H. Les assurances sociales. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1924. 143 } 
The different forms of social insurance are described by the writer, and : 
account is given of social insurance in France and in foreign countries as a pr 
liminary to the critical analysis of the general social insurance law introduced i: 
the French Parliament in 1921. 
HaviswortH, J. The legal minimum. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd 
1925. 95 pp. 

A discussion of minimum wage legislation in England, dealing with the ratc- 
fixing machinery, the rate-fixing duties and powers, considerations and resul! 
the arbitration awards in trade board occupations, and the relation between lega! 
regulation and trade-unionism. 
InstITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ReEsEARCH. Service monographs of the United Sta’ 
Government No, 21: The Children’s Bureau—Its history, activities, and organ 
zation, by James A. Tobey. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 

xii, 83 pp. 
This monograph describes the work of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and gives an account of its history and organization. The function 
of the Children’s Bureau is the promotion of the general welfare of the childre:: 
of the United States and the several Territories. The history of the bureau 
covers the various studies made by it, the administration of the first Federal 
child labor law, the special war work of the bureau, and the maternity and infancy 
law. There is a discussion also of the various activities of the bureau and an 
account of its organization. The appendixes contain an outline of organization 
giving the number and compensation of the personnel; a classification of activi- 
ties; a discussion of the publications of the bureau, the text of the laws relating 
to the bureau and to maternity and child welfare; a financial statement; and a 
bibliography. 
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Kina, O. Botton. The employment and welfare of juveniles. London, John 
Murray, 1925. xit, 244 pp. 
The author deals especially with the field of work for juveniles which is sup- 
plementary to the elementary education now provided, treating it under the 
heads of ‘‘after care,’’ and ‘‘choice of employment.” 
“After care’ takes the whole of the youth’s life within its province, looks 
after his education, his amusements, his moral health—continues, in fact, as far 
as it can, his school training, and aims at making the man and the citizen. 
‘Choice of employment” takes the special province of his economic life, finds 
him the work for which he is best fitted, warns him off the blind alleys, fosters 
his industrial training, and tries to protect him from being exploited until he is 
able to fend for himself. 
The author gives an account of the development of these two lines of effort, 
describes methods and agencies dealing with each, discusses the problems in- 
volved, and gives bibliographies on each general subject. An appendix gives a 
description of common trades, including the facts most likely to be of use in 
helping a young person to choose a trade. 
KoopERATIVA F6rBunpDET. Férvaliningsrddets siyrelsens och revisornernas berdt- 
telser, 1924. Stockholm, 1925. 88 pp., folders and charts. 
Certain data from this report of the Swedish Cooperative Union and Whole- 
sale Society are given on page 169 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
LANDSORGANISATIONENS. Arbetsdag och produktion, av Ernst Wigforss. Stock- 
holm, Tidens Forlag, 1923. 40 pp. Skriftserie VII. 
This pamphlet deals with the workday and production and discusses the con- 
troversy over the 8-hour day; the longer working-day and increased production; 
experiences in the English war time industries; investigations made in various 
countries on this subject; other means of increasing production than by lengthen- 
ing the working-day; i2 and 8 hour shifts in the United States; etc. 
Lewis, Jonn L. The miners’ fight for American standards. Indianapolis, 
Bell Publishing Co., 1925. 189 pp. 
A discussion of general problems and conditions in the coal industry, such as 
mine management, freight rates, mechanization of mines, the check-off, working 
and living conditions and wages in relation to the question of unionization. 
Martin, G. Curris. The adult school movement. London, National Adult 
School Union, 1924. xviii, 435 pp., illustrated. 
Traces the growth of the movement from its early beginnings more than a 
century ago to the present day. An adult school is defined as ‘‘a society of men 
or women (over 17 years of age) formed for the purpose of mutual helpfulness.” 
In the school year 1924-25, the total number of such schools is given as 1,395, 
with a total membership of 51,917, nearly equally divided between men and 
women. Their work, while fundamentally educational, branches out into varied 
lines of helpfulness. 
Mercautr, Henry C., ep. Linking science and industry. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1925. 206 pp., folder. 
A collection of papers on management and personnel problems by various 
economists and writers on labor subjects. 
Monet, Anpr&. Le salaire minimum dans la soierie. Dijon, H. Sirodot, 1924. 
138 pp. 
The author in this study of the minimum-wage agreement in the silk-manu- 
facturing industry of the Lyons region gives a brief history of the industry in 
that section, an analysis of the collective agreement of December, 1917, establish- 
ing a minimum wage, and a discussion of its results on both employers and workers. 
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Nationat AssocraTIon oF CoTron Manuracturers. Yearbook, with cotiyn 
manufacturers’ manual, 1925, [Boston?], 1925. 338 pp., charts. 

In addition to statistics of production, prices, costs, sales, etc., of raw and 
manufactured cotton, the yearbook contains tables showing the wages paid ip 
cotton mills in Lancashire, England, and in New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., 
and the legal working hours for women in the different States. 

Natrona Curtp Lasor Commirrer. Child labor among cotton growers of Texas, 
a study of children living in rural communities in six counties of Texas, |), 
Charles E. Gibbons and Clara B. Armentrout. New York, 1925. 24 pp. 
Publication No. 824. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page 81 of this issue of the 
MonrTuiy Laspor Review. 

Purpom, C. B. The building of satellite tewns—a contribution to the study of 


town development and regional planning. London, J. N. Dent & Sons (Liii.), 
1925. xv, 868 pp., illustrated. 


The author holds that the right way to meet the problem of increasing urban 
congestion is to provide for the extension of cities by planning new industria] 
and residential centers as satellite towns, preferably in the form of garden cities, 
keeping the land between the cities and the new towns for agricultural purpose: 
with due allowance for parks, recreation grounds, and the like. Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden City are taken as examples of what has been done, and a, 
suggestions of what more might be accomplished along such lines. 

Ranpb Scuoou oF Sociat Scrence. Labor Research Department. <Americu 
labor press directory. New York, 7 East 15th Street, 1925. 82 pp. 

About 600 papers, issued by labor or discussing labor problems, which appear 
regularly in the United States, are listed in this directory. 

Reiss, Ricnharp. The new housing handbook. London, P. S. King & Sons 
(Litd.), 1924. viii, 199 pp. 

Contains a brief review of the housing situation, with discussion of such topics 
as the increased cost of building since the war, the comparative failure of private 
building to supply the necessary houses before the war, the supply of labor and 
materials, the terms and results of the different housing acts, the powers and 
duties of local authorities in respect to building, the relative cost of building 
houses by direct labor or of letting contracts for them, and the like. An appendix 
contains the text of the Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts, tables, and a brict 
bibliography. 

RieDEL, JOHANNES, ED. Arbeitskunde Grundlagen, Bedingungen und Ziele der 
wirtschaftlichen Arbeit. Leipzig, B.G. Teubner, 1925. v, 364 pp., illustrated. 

‘The Science of Labor,”’ a handbook of the fundamental conditions and aims 
of economic labor, published and edited by Johannes Riedel, the well-known 
German expert on scientific management, with the collaboration of a number of 
high Government officials, university professors, physicians, factory inspectors, 
educators, technicians, psychotechnical experts, ete. The volume is intended 
as a reference work for employers, managers, organizers, economists, social 
reformers, workmen, works council members, trade-union officers, etc., in short, 
for anybody who has to solve or is interested in labor problems. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first part gives a history of 
labor, discusses the nature, complex, and polarity of labor, the will and zest to 
work, the development of the hygiene and protection of labor, the problems 

and development of psychology applied to labor, social policy, labor legislation, 
and scientific management. The second part deals with the scientific (anatomic, 
physiologic, and psychologic) bases of the science of labor, labor as a subject for 
psychology, the psychic functions of labor (rhythm and rate of movement, 
dexterity, fatigue). The third part deals with the individual problems of the 
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science of labor (industrial hygiene, geopsychic effects, wages, tools and machines, 


the rhythmic development of movements of the body, hours of labor, effect of the 
method of living of the worker upon his work, spare time, educational training 
for work, réle of the school in educating children for work, vocational guidance 
selection of working staff, apprenticeship and trade schools, training of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers) and the theory and practice of experimental 
investigations into the best: working processes. 

Scort, J. W. Unemployment: A Suggested Policy. London, A. & C. Black (Ltd.), 

1925. 63 pp. 

A plan for reducing the evils of unemployment by enabling each worker to 
raise some part of his food, thus lessening his dependence on industrial employ- 
ment. It is suggested that workers might be settled in Homecroft settlements, 
“a group of workmen’s cottages where the city worker lives on from a third of 
anacre to an acre, situated onthe city outskirts.’’ Here he could takeadvantage 
of the shorter industrial day, working one shift at his paid employment and a shorter 
shift on hisland. His family, also, could put in some time on the land, and the 
produce raised would materially assist in meeting living expenses. The land 
could be paid for, eventually, out of the savings in the cost of living, these being 
paid over into an amortization fund. Incidentally each worker, while im- 
proving his own condition, would be strengthening the country as a whole by 
decreasing its dependence on imported food. 

Evidently one of the first difficulties in the way of any such scheme is the cost 
of acquiring the land and building the houses, obtaining the necessary equip- 
ment, and buying seed, fertilizers, etc. The author suggests that this might be 
accomplished by Government aid or by private associations, where the in- 
dividual worker is not able to meet the expenses. 

The idea has met with such approval in England that The Spectator has 
undertaken to raise a fund of £2,500 to found an experimental settlement of the 
kind. A site has been chosen near Cheltenham, which is said to be a favorable 
location, and much interest is manifested in the working out of the plan. 
Secrist, Horace. An introduction to statistical methods. A textbook for college 

students, a manual for statisticians and business executives. Revised edition. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1925. xaaxiii, 584 pp. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1917. In this revision the book 
has been entirely rewritten from the viewpoint of the remarkable development 
in the use of statistics and statistical methods since the war. The principles 
underlying numerical calculation and manipulation are stated and illustrated 
while mathematical formulas and methods of using statistics are fully explained. 
“The book is concerned with the statistical ways in which each of the steps in 
constructive thinking should be carried out. It is intended to be an essay in 
applied logic.’? Some of the subjects treated are: The meaning and application 
of statistics and statistical methods3 collecting and editing primary statistical 
data; purposes of a statistical study of wages, units of measurement, sources of 
data, and schedule forms; diagrammatic and graphic presentation; the principles 
of index number making and using; and price, quantity, and general business 
indexes described and compared. There are lists of references following the 
different chapters, and the appendix contains a table of powers, roots, and 
reciprocals, and a table of four-place common logarithms. 

Universitat Lerpzia. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 5. Heft: Die Ein- 


wirkung der Reichsverfassung auf das Arbeitsrecht, von Heinz Potthoff. Leip- 
zig, A. Deichertsche, 1925. 78 pp. 


A reproduction of a lecture held in the Institute for Labor Legislation of the 
University of Leipzig on the influence of the German constitution on labor 
legislation. 
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Universitat Lerpzia. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 6. Heft: Die Angesiell- 
tenerfindung nach geltendem Recht, von Konrad Englander. Leipzig, A. Dei- 
chertsche, 1925. vit, 82 pp. 


One of a series of legal studies published by the Institute for Labor Legislation 
of the University of Leipzig. The present study deals with rights of employees 
in Germany to inventions made by them under existing German legislation. 
VANDERVELDE, Emir. Le parti ouvrier Belge, 1885-1925. Brussels, Maison 

Nationale d’ Edition L’ Eglantine, 1925. 508 pp., illustrated. 

A history of the Belgian Labor Party from its formation in 1885 to the present, 
It covers the political work of the party including the cooperation with the 
Government during the war and afterward; the various cooperative enterprises 
throughout the country; trade-union activities; organizations providing medical 
and hospital care and other assistance; and education. There are bibliographies 
on each subject and the appendixes contain the program and constitution of the 
party, a list of journals and papers published by the Belgian labor class, and a 
statement of the financial situation of the organizations affiliated to the Trade- 
Union Commission, December 31, 1923. 

VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. Berichi 
des Vorstandes tiber das Geschdftsjahr 1924. Berlin, [19257]. 144 pp. 

The annual report of the directorate of the Federation of German Bookbinders 
and Paper Workers for the year 1924. 


Wiuiams, T. G. The main currents of social and industrial change, 1870-1924, 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Lid.), 1926. viii, 314 pp. 

A general review of the different factors concerned in the social and industrial 
changes in Great Britain during the past half century. The author deals with 
the changing theories of the period as expressed by philosophers, economists, 
and the great writers of fiction; by reform legislation; and by the development 


of the labor movement, of industrial and social welfare, and education, with a 
general summary of the developments of the war years and after. 
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